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CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 
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Get up, get up! for shame! the blooming morn 


Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colors through the air ; 


Get up, sweet slugabed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east, 


Above an hour since, yet you are not drest— 
2d Brothers, in the Office of the Libra 
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Nay, not so much as out of bed, 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns: ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 


cise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 


To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and ¢ 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair; 
Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you; 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept 
Against you come some Orient pearls unwept. 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night; 

And Titan on the eastern hill 

Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying. 


‘ome, my Corinna, come, and coming, mark 

[low each field turns a street, each street a park, 
Made ereen and trimmed with trees: see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 

Made up of white thorn neatly interwove, 

As if here were those cooler shades ot love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see it? 
Come, we'll abroad, and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 


But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying, 
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There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up and gone to bring in May. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white thorn laden, home; 
Some have dispatched their cakes and cream 
Before that we have left to dream; 
And some have wept, and wooed, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth; 
Many a green gown has been given; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even; 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 


From out the ‘eye, love’s firmament; 


Many a jest told of the keys’ betraying 
‘his night, and locks picked, yet we’re not a-Maying. 
Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time. 

We shall grow old apace, and die, 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun; 
And as a vapor, or a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight, 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying 


Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 
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A NATURALIST IN THE HEART OF AFRIC 
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THE PAPYRUS JUNGLES OF THE NILE 


FFNHERE is a strange fascination about all | many flowers fills us with delicious lang 
| tropical countries. The perpetual soft- | and the senses refuse to believe that sut 
ness of the air, and the luxuriant growth of | ing and privation exist. 

all kinds of plants, driven by the sun to con- 


It is not strange, then, that a new trav: 
stant activity, and the far niente influence 


through the African wilderness tempts us t 
of all the combined forces of nature, lead the | follow him; and when the traveler is Di 
imagination to wild and delicious flights, | Sechweinfurth, a man of large human sympa 
which would be frozen at their very birth | thy, and so keen an observer that not! 
by the cold winds of northern latitudes. In} beautiful and curious escapes his eye, 1 
reading the experiences of Kane, Hayes, and | temptation is irresistible. 

other explorers of the region of eternal win- ‘he heart of Africa is no longer an 
known and almost fabulous region, as it was 
in the days before Living&stone, Barth, Sit 
hut where a band of aretie adventurers pass- | Samuel Baker, Du Chaillu, and other tra 
ed long and dreary months in a hand-to-hand 
fight with starvation and frost, the world 


ter, one is brought face to face with stern 
facts; and as we think of the solitary board 


elers penetrated the secrets of its tropi 
fastnesses, and mapped out its rivers, lak 
seems to contract, and misery and suffering | and plains. 
to lie in a thick crust all over the surface. 
How different are the sensations when fol- 
lowing the traveler in the tropics! Sitting 


But this region, when seen 
the company of Dr. Schweinfurth, acquires a 
new charm, and scenes already rendered ta 
miliar through descriptions by former ti 
n our room at night, with the snow perhaps | elers come to us with fresh interest whe! 
driving against the window outside, as our | pictured by his graceful pen.” 

yes follow the printed journal of some wan- : a : == 
derer through Brazil or the Indies, we are Pg ome pag shea Bak jocks Pcie : 
Africa. Two volumes octavo. By Dr. Grore S« 
rertu. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


transported into a world of bright visions, 
ventle airs fan our cheeks, the perfume of 
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n African 
In 1863 he made an extensive jour- 

eh Egypt and Nubia, and he has 

uths exploring the mountainous 

sts of the Red Sea, in his own boat, and 
of faithful followers. 
_ therefore, in the summer of 1868, he 
1k the great journey which has fur- 
{1 material for his charming book, he 
to the work all the intelligence 


Schweinfurth is no novice i 


band 


s own 


rt 
On 


practical knowledge necessary to a suc- 


essful carrying out of his great plan. Avoid- 

v the well-known region of the Lower Nile, 
Dr. Schweinfurth proceeded at once to Suez, 
vhich he found more than doubled in pop- 
! m since his visit five years previous. 
The fresh-water canal, however, had not ef- 
ted any marked improvement upon the 
lesolate environs of the town. No beaute- 
is vegetation relieved the eye, and no de- 
t of fertilizing soil had been made, ex- 
t at the foot of the Mokkatan Mountains, 
where the boulder flats, unimpregnated with 
salt, are traversed by a separate branch of 
the main canal. 

On the 1&th of August Dr. Schweinfurth 
eft Suez in a little French packet for Djid- 
ja, a small settlement on the eastern coast 
f the Red Sea. Here he obtained an open | 
{rab boat, in which he went by sail to Sua- 

a town on the opposite coast, and the 
t from which he proposed to cross the 
intry to Khartoon. 

Even at this very introduction to his jour- 
ey, before his labors had begun, Schwein- 


furth delights us by his exquisite description 
f the voyage across the Red Sea in his Arab 
it, and shows himself a true poet as well 
scientific student. He says: “ There was 
shing and sport in the bright green 

ds which spread over the shallows where 
banks ranged themselves below, and 

here the eye could detect a thousand mar- 
Like terraces filled with the choicest 

ts, the sloping beds of coral descended 
variegated festoons into t purple 

les of the deep ; strange forms were wit- 
nessed in these living groves, and conspicu- 
s among others was the ‘ bride of the fish,’ 

h is celebrated in the Arabian fishing 

v, ‘O bride, lovely bride of the fish, come 
me!’ Ever and anon on my voyage, 

ch was to me as an Odyssey, did I de 


light to catch fragments of this song as it 
is dreamily hummed by the man at the 
stern during the hot mid-day hour when the 
ew had sunk into slumber, and while, 
iselessly and spirit-like, our vessel glided 
hrough the emerald floods. The enchant- 
ent, as of a fairy tale, of these waters, with 
eir myriad living forms of every tint and 
pe, defies all power of description.” 

After a voyage of three days Schweinfurth 
urived at Suakin, a town formerly subject to 
the Turkish power, but now belonging to the 
Viceroy of Egypt. The people of Suakin fol- 


AFRICA. 


» find ther 


at of sum 


low the customs of Europe, ar 
all forsaking the city during 
mer, 


and retiring 


the mountains, 


to country-houses among 


which extend along the coast 
between the city and the valley of Singat 
These mountains are rich in all 
tropical vegetation. The atmosphere is fresh 
and invigorating, and the whole air aromatic 
with the floating odors of camphor, mint, 
ant This ricli 

8, however, confined to 
the side of the mountains toward the sea; 
on the other side the rocks are bare, and 
only the lowest part of the valley is fresh 
and green. The agricultural development 
of these mountainous districts has been sad- 
ly neglected. The idle nomad inhabitants 
have no disposition to work, and are content 
to subsist upon wild fruits and roots which 
they gather. A few sorghum fields repre- 
sented the whole agricultural exertion of 
these idle inhabitants of the desert. 

At Berber Schweinfurth embarked on the 
Nile for Khartoom. Owing to the complete 
failure of wind, it took sixteen days to ac- 
complish this portion of his journey, which 
was dull and uneventful. On the Ist of No- 
vember he reached Khartoom, and at once 
proceeded to procure boats, and organize his 
party for the long journey of explorations to 
the interior. 

Khartoom is a very important mercantile 


kinds of 


1 all manner of sweet scents. 
covering of verdure i 


| dépét, where all the riches of the Upper Nile 


regions are gathered together and packed 
for shipment to Europe. The merchants of 
Khartoom maintain a great number of set- 
tlements in districts as near as_ possible 
to the present ivory countries, and among 
peaceful races devoted to agriculture. They 
have apportioned the territory among them- 
selves, and have brought the natives to a 
condition of vassalage. Under the protec- 
tion of an armed guard procured from Khar- 
toom, they have established various dépéts, 
undertaken expeditions into the interior, 
and secured an unmolested transit to and 
fro. These dépéts for ivory, ammunition, 
barter goods, and means of subsistence are 
villages surrounded by palisades, and are 
Every Khartoom merchant, 
in the different districts where he maintains 
his settlements, is represented by a superin- 
tendent and a number of subordinate agents 
These agents command the armed men of 
the country, determine what products the 
subjected natives must pay by way of im- 
post to support the guards, as well as the 
number of bearers they must furnish for the 
distant exploring expeditions ; they appoint 
and displace the local managers; carry on 
war or strike alliances with the chiefs of the 
ivory countries, and once a year remit th 
collected stores to Khartoom. 

Dr. Schweinfurth’s party, with which he 
started on his voyage up the White Nile, 
{numbered thirty-two persons, eight being 


called seribas. 











Nubians, whom he had engaged for his own 
private retinue, and the remainder boatmen 
ind body-guards. There was no lack of inci 


dent in the journey up the White Nile. The 
flats on either side of the river, bright with 
the luxuriant green of the sedge, were alive 
, which waddled up 
and down, in no way disconcerted by the 
passing of the boat. 


with thousands of geese 


tured and roasted in such great numbers that 
our traveler came to look upon them with dis- 
gust, and forbade the cook to place them on 
his table. The number of cattle to be seen 
grazing on the shore was prodigious, and the 
river was constantly enlivened by the large 
tlat-boats of the shepherds, who row hither 
ind thither, conducting their cattle to fresh 
pasturage. 

As the party proceeded farther up the 
river the hippopotamuses became more fre- 
juent. Their noise, gurgling and snorting, 
was heard far over the water, and grated as 
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These veese were cap- } 


harshly on the ear as the incessant creaking 


of the clumsy rudder. 
White Nile 


The traveler up the 


must accustom himself to this, | 


or there will be no night’s rest for him dur, | 


ing his entire voyage, as there is no relief 
from the tumult of these huge animals. By 
way of variety, there may be heard at inter- 
vals the roar of some lion prowling on the 
bank. All along the shore vast numbers of 
crocodiles bask in the sun. Great iguanas 
and snakes rustle in the dry grass. Every 
where under the trees are snake-skins and 


egg-shells; above, in the branches, may be | 


heard the constant commotion of mischiev- 
ous monkeys, while birds of many kinds, 
eagles from giant nests, and hosts of flutter- 
ing water-fowl, give incessant animation to 
the scenery. Unlimited varieties of water- 
plants abound, the sport of winds and waves. 
Among them the herminiera, called by the 
natives ambatch, is of special importance, 
as it furnishes material for rafts, which are 
so light that a man can easily lift to his 
shoulder one large enough to carry eight 
people. The weight of this fungus-wood is 
so insignificant that it suggests comparison 
to a feather. The plant shoots up to fifteen 
or twenty feet in height, and at its base gen- 
erally attains a thickness of about six inches, 
It grows with great rapidity in the quiet 


| covering. 


iof the stings were extracted with pincers 





water near shore, and sip 
roots merely in the water, wh 


bushes are easily broken off 


the force of the wind or streay 
and settle themselves afresh 
other places. 
origin of the barriers x 
frequently mentioned as blocking 
up the waters of the Upper Nj] : 
and in many seasons making nay- 
igation utterly impracticable. 
One of the terrors for the Nj] 
traveler is bees! At one time t} 


This is the try 


grass 


adverse wind made it necessary 
that Dr. Schweinfurth’s boat should be tow- 
ed by the crew. As the rope was being 
drawn along through the grass on the banks 
it happened that it disturbed a swarm of 
bees. In a moment: like a great cloud, the: 
burst upon the men who were dragging 
Every one of them threw himself headlong 
into the water, and hurried to regain th 
boat. The swarm followed them, and in a 
few seconds filled every nook and cranny 
of the deck. Without any foreboding of 
ill, Dr. Schweinfurth was sitting quietly ir 
his rude cabin arranging his botanical spec 
imens, when he heard a scampering round 
the deck, which he at first took to be the 
usual frolicking of his people; but as th 
noise increased, he called out for an expla- 
nation of the disturbance. For an answer 
he received only the terrific ery of “ Bees! 
bees!” Springing up, he endeavored to light 
his pipe, hoping to protect himself with 
smoke, but it was too late; the bees were 
already upon him. Thousands surrounded 
him, and he was mercilessly stung all over 
his face and hands. He endeavored to pro- 
tect his face with his handkerchief, but all 
to no purpose ; the more violently he tlung 
his hands about, the more violent became 
the impetuosity of the irritated insects. At 
length, almost maddened, he threw himself 


jinto the river, but the stings still rained 


down upon his head. He tried to gain th 
main-land, hoping to find shelter in the 
woods, but some of his faithful servants, 
knowing that course to be certain death, 
forced him back into the boat. Here he 
wrapped himself up in a sheet, which, aft 
er he had crushed the bees inside, afforded 
him some protection. He crouched down 
in this way for full three hours, while the 
buzzing continued uninterruptedly, and sol- 
itary stings penetrated through the linen 
Every one on board pursued the 
same course, and gradually the buzzing sub- 
sided. At length some courageous fellows 
crept stealthily to the bank, and set fire to 
the reeds. The smoke which rose blind- 
ed and stupefied the bees so that the boat 
was successfully driven beyond their reach. 


| Free from further apprehension, the sufferers 


proceeded to examine their injuries. Some 
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ose Which remained produced ulcers, 
en fever, which kept the whole boat's 
y in an uncomfortable state for sev- 


inks of the White 
Baggara Arabs 
of the Shillook and Dinka coun- 


tented ¢: to be 


vile are inhabited 


as far south as the 

tary 

hei 

¢ the shore. Their 

of cattle. They however, 

erds, but warlike from their youth; 

we bolder robbers than any other of 

Ethiopian nomad races, and most fear- 

The Nubians of Schwein- 

s party saluted the Baggara with loud 

s of ““Habbabkum !” ( 

at was often stopped to purchase pro- 

s from them, a fine fat bullock costing 
he small sum of three dollars. 


mps were seen 
wealth consists 


are not, 


1 the chase. 


good friends), and 


ipproach to the Shillook country was 
cated by the appearance now and then 
fa solitary Shillook drifting on the water 
His fragile boat. The Shillook is not en- 
ito the “habbabkum,” because he is a 

“ Wod-e-Mek” 
of a king) for a greeting, made to tell 
ere he comes from and whither he is go- 
g, and if he has any fish, it is taken from 


n; he is mocked with 


such is the practice on every vessel. 

t the Shillooks are also subject to Egyp- 
rule, and there is no reason to doubt 

it in a short time they will enjoy equal 
ts with the other subjects of the Vice- 

, however insignificant these may appear 


Che Shillook tribe inhabits the entire left 
nk of the White Nile, occupying a territo- 
about two hundred miles long and about 


ten miles wide, and which extends to the 
\outh of the Gazelle River. 
s densely populated. 
f the Shillooks to 
ent a 

an 


This territory 
After the subjection 
the Egyptian govern- 
census was taken, which resulted 
estimate of about 1,200,000 souls. 
Shillooks are the first tribe of wild 
iages Which Dr. Sehweinfurth encounters. 
\s his boat neared the landing of the first 

lage a great crowd of naked creatures 
swarmed together to receive him. The first 
sight of a throng of savages suddenly pre- 
enting themselves in their complete nudity 
ust make a very strange impression upon 
e traveler fresh from the civilization of 
Europe. But the Shillooks seemed to be 
qually impressed with the fair skin and, 
more especially, the fine straight hair of the 
traveler. Indeed, all through Africa, when 
Schweinfurth wished to confer a great favor 
m the natives in return for some courtesy, 
he allowed them, greatly to his own disgust, 
et it be said, to feel of his hair. The Shil- 
oks are accustomed to arrange their own 
hair in all manner of fantastic forms, which 
ire fastened with gum-arabie and ashes, 
some heads bearing a resemblance to the 
omb of a gninea-fow], others to a helmet, 


nese 
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ser 
44d 


or, it 
they 


may be, to a huge fan. Even while 
are infants at the breast the work of 
fastening the hair into some particular shape 
is begun, and in time it becomes effectually 
clotted together, so as to permanently retain 
the desired form. 

These savages are accustomed to plaste1 
their with protection 
against insects, which gives them a thor 
oughly diabolical The movements 
of their lean, bony limbs are so languid, and 


bodies ashes as a 


aspect. 


their repose so perfect, that whoever comes 
as a novice among them can hardly resist 
the impression that in gazing at these ash 
gray forms he is looking upon mouldering 
corpses rather than upon living beings. 

The only conception the Shillooks enter- 
tain of a higher existence is limited to their 
reverence for a certain hero, who is called the 
Father of their race, and who is supposed to 
have conducted them to the land which they 
at present occupy. In case of famine, or in 
order that they may have rain, or that they 
may reap a good harvest, they call upon him 
by name. They imagine of the dead that 
they are lingering among the living, and 
still attend them; they cherish old tradi- 
tions, and the memory of their 
ancestors with all the fervor that more civ- 
ilized nations bestow upon their religious 
belief. 

At Fashoda, a small town provided with 
a garrison for the maintenance of Egyptian 
power, Dr. Schweinfurth stopped several 
days in order to complete his store of provis 
ions, and also to await the arrival of several 
boats which were to accompany him to the 
Gazelle River. He improved the time by 
making short excursions inland, and by 
watching the customs of the Shillooks. The 
Egyptian governor of this portion of the 
Shillook country appears to be a complete 
sovereign, regulating not only the’ public 
but also the private affairs of his subjects 
One day a young girl, abashed and deject- 
ed, came to him, and, with her speech half 
choked by emotion, she besought him to in- 
terpose his authority to set aside the obsta- 
cles which her parents threw in the way of 
her completing her marriage engagement 
with a young Shillook, whose name was Yod 
The hinderance to the wedding was simply 
the fact that the young man possessed no 
cattle 
as well as among Dinkas being the sol 
The 
governor inquired whether YOd was not at 
least the owner of a few cows. Her reply 
was, ‘No, YOd has no cows; but YOd wants 
me, and I want Yod.” But although she 
urged her point with much earnestness and 
with many tears, beseeching the governor 


venerate 


possession of cattle among Shillooks 


distinction between rich and poor. 


to pronounce in her favor, as his judgment 
would constrain her parents, he persisted in 
upholding parental authority and the cus- 
tom of the country. The girl kept saying 
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‘we must” and “ we will;” 


speak only of bullocks. There seemed to be 
no 8 ttling the matter, when he said, “ You 


the judge could 


must go and wait: wait till YOd has bul- 
locks enough to satisfy your parents.” Bul 
locks or dollars—it is all the same story; 


and in this one phase of family life the par- 
ents of this poor Shillook savage and those 
born to all the advantages of civilization 
and culture play the same part. 

The rich and ever-varying vegetation of 
valley of the Upper Nile is a constant 
source of delight to the botanical traveler. 
Phe 


the 
the 


shore on either side presents a picture 
ot tropical be auty ; brilliant colored tlowers 
toss their gay blossoms in the breeze, whole 
forests of tamarind and acacia cover the hill- 
sides, and even the surface of the water is 
heauteous with the broad rich leaves and 
fragrant flowers of many varieties of aquatic 
plants. 


The acacia groves extend over an 
area a hundred miles square along the right 
bank of the stream. They produce gum in 
such unlimited quantities that, in the inter 
ests of commerce, they are specially worthy 
of regard. In the winter-time, with the 
greatest ease, in the course of a day, a hun- 
dred-weight of this valuable article could be | 
collected by one man. It is a curious fact, 
however, that the gathering of this gum is 
much neglected, and the merchants of Khar- | 
toom are never able to supply a sufficient 
quantity to meet the Gemands of Europe. 
‘These acacia-trees are called “soffar” by the | 
natives, a word signifying a flute. From the 
larve of insects which have worked a way 
to the inside, their ivory-white shoots are 
often distorted in form, and swollen out at 
their base with globular bladders measuring 
about an inch in diameter. After the mys- 
terious insect has unaccountably managed 
to glide out of its circular hole, this thorn- | 
like shoot becomes a sort of musical instru- 
ment, upon which the wind, as it plays, pro- 
duces the regular sound of a flute. In the 
winter season, when the trees are stripped 
of their leaves, the boughs, white as chalk, 
stretch out like ghosts, and the wind, sigh- 
ing through the insect-made flutes, fills the | 
whole air with soft, melancholy tunes. One 
who has these “soffar’ forests in a 
breezy moonlight night can never forget the 
strange and weird etfect produced upon the 
imagination. 

At a latitude of 9° north Dr. Schwein- | 
furth first saw the papyrus, this sire of im- | 
mortal thought, which centuries was 
just as abundant in Egypt as at present it 
is on the threshold of the central deserts of 
Africa, It strikes one like the creation of 
another world, and almost inspires one to 
reverence its marvelous beauty. 


seen 


ao 
ago 


The chan- 


nels of the river began to multiply at this | 
point, masses of grass, papyrus, and ambatch 
covered the whole stream like a carpet, and 
the actual contlict with the world of weeds | 
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| ble. 


| the 





commenced. Even the most experienced 
pilot is at a loss how to steer through thjc 
web of tough tangle, as every voyage 

a new course, and through 
labyrinth of plants. 


along a tres} 
Thick masses of litt] 
weeds tloat about the surface of the wate; 
and, by forming a soft pulp, bind togethe 
the conglomeration of larger vegetation wit] 
a strong cement, through which it is almos; 
impossible at times to force the boat. Tw 
hundred sailors of Schweinfurth’s part 
which by this time consisted of severg] 
trading vessels besides his own boat, wer 
obliged to tug with ropes for hours togethe; 
to pull through one boat after the other 
The sailors walked along the edge of t} 
floating masses of vegetation, which wer 
solid enough to bear whole herds of oxen. 
Very singular was the spectacle of th 
vessels, as though they had grown in th 
place where they were, in the midst of this 
jungle of papyrus, fifteen feet high, whil 
the bronzed, swarthy skins of the naked Nu 
bians contrasted admirably with the bright 
green which was every where around. Th: 
shrieks and shouts with which they sought 
to cheer on their work could be heard miles 
away. The very hippopotamuses did not 
seem to like it; in their alarm, they lifted 


| their heads from the shallows in which they 


had stationed themselves for respiration, and 
snorted till the gurgling around was horri 
The sailors, concerned lest by thei 
bulk these unwieldy creatures should injure 
boats—not an unknown occurrence 

gave vent to the full force of their lungs 
This great region of weeds was alive with 


|}marabou storks and other water-birds, and 


at night the whole mass was brilliant wit! 
the dazzling sparks of the glow-worm, glit- 
tering in countless numbers upon the dewy 
stalks of the floating prairie. Blossoms of 
the water-lily in every variety of hue 

white, blue, and crimson—spangled thi 
grass tangle with gems. Rooted far below, 
they project their long stalks and leaves 
through the openings in the grass carpet il 
search of the sunlight. Their stems possess 
great toughness and elasticity, and it often 
happens in attempting to gather them that 
the entire plant will slip from the hand with 
an elastic rebound, and disappear beneath 


| the water. 


After several days’ hard fighting with the 
weeds and grasses, the channel became mor 
open, and the boats proceeded with littl 
trouble. 

The Nueir, a tribe of savages inhabiting 
these river marshes, appear to be but slight 
ly removed from the long-legged birds wh 
share their haunts. Their feet are large and 
flat, and, like the marsh birds, they are a 
customed for an hour at a time to stand 
motionless on one leg, supporting the othe 
above the knee. Their leisurely long strid 
over the rushes is only to be compared t 
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stork. Lean and lanky limbs, a 
neck, on which rests a small and 


, give a finishing touch to the 


channel became continually broader 
boats passed up the river, and the 
more and from 
appearance of men in canoes 
in fishing indicated the 
ss of the dwellings of the Dinkas, the 
celebrated cattle-raisers in this 
frica, and soon the whole party came to 
stop at Meshera, or Port- Rek, where they 
into camp on an island to await the 

val of a still larger addition to the party 

re proceeding to explore the inland coun- 


Ss receded each 


rhe 


ly engaged 


more 


yortion 


As this point was in the very heart of 
Dinka territory, an excellent opportu- 
vas afforded to study their manners 
istoms. 

One of the most important personages in 
listriet was an old woman, of the name 
hol. As wealthy as cattle could make 
ier word was law in the Meshera. Old 
made no delay in displaying her hos- 
ity to the strangers, and came to pay a 
on board Dr. Schweinfurth’s boat on 
very day of his arrival. On account of 
color of his skin she persisted in believ- 
1im to be a brother of Miss Tinné, who 
traveled through that country 
previous, and who had made herself a 

zreat favorite by her liberality in making 
It is almost impossible to convey 
dea of the repulsiveness of Old Shol. 
Her naked negto leathery, 
and wrinkled; her figure was tot- 
x and knock-kneed; she was utterly 
} 


less; h 


some 


resents. 
skin was 


er meagre hair hung in greasy 
s; round her loins she had a greasy slip 
sheep-skin, the border of which was trick- 
ut with white beads and iron rings; on 
ikles she had almost an ar- 
links of iron, brass, and cop- 


vrists and 
| of metal, 
strong enough to detain a prisoner in 
s cell; about her neck were hanging 
iins of iron, strips of leather, strings of 
den balls, and Heaven knows what lum- 
A soldier, who had formerly been 
Dinka slave, acted as interpreter. For the 
of impressing the strangers with 
due sense of the honor of Old Shol’s visit, 
e gave a vivid description of her immense 
ealth. 

m which the smoke rose so hospitably 
ere hers; hers were all the bullock runs 
ong the river-banks; the murahs which 
xtended in every direction of the compass, 
vithout exception, were hers; she had at 
30,000 head of cattle; and in addition 
| these she possessed no end of iron and 


more, 


rpose 


All the neighboring sheep farms 


+ 
ist 
] 
al 


per rings and chains. 


ff about three weeks at 


Rek the caravan was all prepared to 
start on its journey to the interior. Schwein- 


+) 


furth’s expedition, joined together with sev- 


After a sojourn ¢ 
Dp 
rort 


HEART OF AFRICA. 


i 
| 


wht 


Mega 


OLD SHOL. 


eral companies of traders, formed in all a 
party ¢ ol 
whom were armed men, organized to resist 
the attacks of hostile natives. Thus, en 
tirely on foot, he began the wanderings 
which, during more than two years, he pur- 
sued over a distance of more than two thou- 
sand miles. 

The Diukas are not an agricultural people; 
they cultivate a few sorghum fields, and 
some vegetables which grow with little o1 
no care, but their whole energy is spent in 
raising cattle. 

In figure they are like the swamp-men, 
presenting the same lankiness of limb which 
has been already noticed as characteristic 
of the Shillooks and Nueir. They may be 
reckoned among the darkest of races, and 
when they have smeared themselves witl 
oil, or taken a bath, their skin shines lik 
dark bronze. Their hair is generally short, 
and if any one among them is so fortunate 
as to have his hair attain any length, he at 
once becomes the pet of all the fair sex. The 
portrait on the next page is a faithful likeness 
of a fellow who considered himself a great 
dandy. By continual combing and stroking 
with hair-pins he had worn much of the 
close curliness out of his hair, and it 
up all over 


of five hundred, over two hundred 


They are a race of cowherds. 


stood 
his head like tongues of tlame 
urine he 
had succeeded in dyeing it a foxy red. 


washing with cow 


as by constant g 

Every where, beyond a question, domestic 
cleanliness and care in the preparation of 
food are sigus of a higher grade of external 
culture, and answer to a certain degree of 
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] superiority. Now both these 
found to a greater extent among 

e Dinkas than any where Africa. 
In culinary matters they are quite experts, 


ind their farinaceous and milk foods are in 


else in 


no w 


iy inferior to the most refined prod 
ets of They 


. certain decorum at meals. 


a European cuisine. also ob- 
They do 
not all dip their hands at once into the same 
lish, like the Arabs, but help t! 
A large dish of cooked 
upon the ground, around which the 
vuests recline, each with his gourd-shell of 
nilk or butter at his side. The first pours 
is milk only on the part which he touches, 
ind when he has taken enough he passes the 
dish to the next, and thus they eat in sue- 
cession, and quite separately. 

In the interior of their dwellings the Din- 
kas observe the laws of cleanliness as far as 
their rude accommodations admit of. The 
traveler among them is rarely troubled with 
fleas or vermin, but he experiences an un- 
comfortable feeling on account of the con- 
stant rustling of snakes, which inhabit the 
straw roofs of the huts. Snakes are the only 
creatures to which either Dinkas or Shillooks 
The Dinkas eall 
them their “ brethren,” and look upon their 


Serv ¢ 


1 
selves 


farina is 


pay any sort of reverence. 


slaughter as a crime. The separate snakes 


are individually known to the householder, 


as domestic animals. The species which 


habit the Dinka huts are perfeetly han 
but it fills one with horror to see these s]j 
reptiles treated with familiarity, and cous 
ered as household pets. 

The consist of s1 
groups of huts clustered in farmsteads « 
the cultivated plains. 


Dinka dwellings 
Villages in a pr 

sense there are none; but the cattle of se 
rate districts are united in a large park, \ 

is called a“ murah.” The domestie anima 

are oxen, sheep, goats, and dogs ; 

never to be found, and the cause of its al 
sence is inexplicable. The cattle belong t 
the zebu race; they have a hump, their hor 


poultry 


are slender, and the majority are nearly wl 
although speckled, striped, and tawny a 
mals may be seen oceasionally. 

Every idea and thought of the Dinka 
how to acquire and maintain cattle, and thi 
are regarded with a kind of reverence 
cow is never slaughtered, but when sick 
placed in the large hut built for that sp: 
purpose, and carefully tended. Only th 
that die naturally or by an accident are used 
as food, and even then the bereaved owi 
himself is often too much afflicted at th 
to be able to touch a morsel of the carea 


of his departed beast. Not unfrequently 


| their sorrow the Dinkas remain for days 


lent and abstracted, as though their trouble 


who calls them by name, and treats them! were too heavy for them to bear. 


The illustration on the next page 
a very truthful representation of a Din 
ka cattle farm. It depicts the scene 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
the foreground there are specimens 
the cattle of the country. The men in 
charge are busied in collecting up in 
heaps the dung that has been exposed 
during the day to be dried in the sun 
Clouds of reeking vapor fill the murah 
throughout the night, and drive away 
the pestiferous insects. The herds have 
just been driven to their quarters, and 
each animal is fastened by a leather 
collar to its own wooden peg. Toward 
the left, on a pile of ashes, sit the own- 
ers of this section of the murah. The 
ashes which are produced in the course 
of a year raise the level of the entire 
estate. 

The milking is performed in 
morning, but the yield is miserable, 
most prolifie cow yielding less than an 
ordinary goat. This may be attributed 
in part to the poor quality of the drink- 
ing water and the lack of salt, which 
allow the animals to become unhealthy, 
and often to be troubled with vermin. 

In crossing the country the caravan 
frequently met with vestiges of ele- 
phants, and giraffes were often seen 
trotting over the rugged grass and 
wagging their tall heads. The appear- 
ance of giraffes when they are running 
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8 very extraordinary, and as they are seen 


through the gray twilight of the morning, 
they have a look half spectral and half gro- 


tesque. 


At a large seriba, or trading station, the 


caravan came to a halt. The old buildings 


1ad been destroyed by fire, and quite a mod- 
l establishment erected in their place. The 
uclosure is shown in the background of the 
rawing on next page. In front is a ma- 


jestic khaya-tree, which in years to come 
will probably be the sole surviving relic in 
the landscape. Several of the most impor- 


tant types of vegetation are also represent- 
ed: on the left are a large Euphorbia can- 
delabra and borassus palms, and on the right 
appear the little gardenia-trees, of which 
the fruit resembles tie wild pear or the 
crab-apple ; by the side of these are Two de- 
serted ant-hills. This seriba was situated 
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tl the Din 
and was the 


of three tribes 
kas, the Dyoors, andthe Bongos 


central dé 


( vorder line 
pdt for the accumulations of a num- 
iller seribas which were scattered 

it district. the 


of the chief agent, it was also the 


Besides being 
» of a number of merchants, slave-deal- 
Nubians. 


rs, and The garrison numbered 
irmed men, and although there 
no fortifications, walls, or 
; deec 
ideed, 


it from 


ibout 250 


wert watch-tow- 
thing to distin- 
Dinka village 
veinfurth found very safe and comfort 
ible head-quarters there for several months. 


scarcely any 


a common 


irsions about the neighborhood and 
ment of his collections occupied 
the greater part of his time, and he was en- 
raptured by the 


ture 
ture. T 


unrivaled loveliness of na- 
» early rains had commenced, and 
all 
trees, and shrubs, with the verd- 


thing the park-like scenery, 
LOWS, 
of spring. 


oft 


lants 


Emulating the tulips and 
European 


yacinths gardens, splendid 
up where, 


gayest 


sprang 
ssoms of the 


h 


every 
hue gleamed 

The April rains 
nevertheless trees 
wood were all in bloom, and the 
The | 


t growths were of great variety, and | 


not 
and ui 


i tres foliage. 
continuous, but 
der 


rass was like 


are 


a lawn for smoothness. 


‘ 
fores 


s 
ALDWs “sage 


eS 
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nearly all productive of some species 
fruit, nut, or bean. Flowering vines 
filled the whole air with soft 
grance, and the inventive genius of nat 


i 


shrubs 


seemed inexhaustible. 

The month of May in Africa, as well as 
Europe and America, is a season of but 
tlies. 
are not larger nor more diversified in f 
and color than the European, but, in 
aggregate, they are full of beauty. 1 

ews of night are not sufficient for tly 
thirst, and in motley masses they assem 
round every puddle to enjoy the precio 
moisture, 


By a skillful swing of the but 
tertly-net one may capture a hundred at 
time. They continue to swarm in this wa 
till the beginning of July, thronging 
among the foliage, and giving to many 
plant the appearance of being covered wit} 
the most variegated blossoms ; the bare rock 
though destitute of vegetation, becomes 
charming as a blooming meadow. The quar 


tities of buttertlies in this district are ver 
large in comparison to what are found in th 
northern regions of: Africa at this season 
Here and there among the fields were to ly 
seen vestiges of seribas which had been dé 
stroyed by fire; for in this country, w 
straw and bamboo are the building mat 


ul 


== 
uN) 


EIN Foe Mes: 


SERIBA, OR TRADING 8TATION, 


As a rule, these fairy-like creatures 


i 
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s, fire is a great terror, and often whole | 


ives disappear in a single night, not un- 
ently lives being lost on account of the 
ulty of escape from the flames, which, 
ig such light material, run with the 
of the wind. A few blackened re- 
ins and a flourishing grove of plantains 
re in many cases all that mark the site of 
thriving settlement. These clumps of 
jantains remind one of their constant recur- 
ice all through Cuba, South America, and 
ther tropical countries, where they stand 
ittered here and there in little plantations, 
ften far from human habitation, but 
vays marking the spot where some hut 
is stood, as in New England the cluster of 
lac bushes met with often among the lone- 
ly fields indicates the cellar hole of a home 
fan early settler. 
The Dyoors are a small tribe inhabiting 
i territory of inconsiderable area near the 
seriba where Schweinfurth made his camp. 
Their number can not exceed 20,000 souls. 
They are held in great contempt by the 
Dinkas on account of their giving their 
sole attention to agriculture, and entirely 
neglecting the raising of cattle. Like the 
Dinkas and Bongos, they have a great fond- 
ness for iron ornaments, and show much 
skill in the construction of furnaces for 
smelting the ore, which they mould from 
common clay into the shape of a cone about 
four feet high, widening at the top like a 
great goblet. The cup-shaped aperture at 
the top communicates by a very small throat 
with the cavity below, which is entirely 
filled with fuel. Into the upper receiver are 
thrown fragments of ore, of about a solid 
inch, till it is full. The hollow tunnel ex- 
tends lower than the level of the ground, 
and the melted mass of iron, finding its way 
through the red-hot fuel, collects below in 
a pile of slag. At the base there are four 
openings; one of these is much larger than 
the others, and is used for the removal of the 
scorie ; the other three are to admit the 
ong tewel-irons, which reach to the middle 


speed 


any 


of the bottom, and keep the apertures free 
Without stoking, 
the tewels would very soon become choked. 
Bellows are never employed, as too fierce a 
| fire causes a loss of metal. A period of about 
forty hours is reqtusite to secure the product 
of one kindling. When the flames have 
penetrated right through the mass of ore 
until they rise above it, the burning is pre- 
sumed to be finished. 


for the admission of air. 


The picture on page 782 is a represen- 


tation of the rural pursuits of this peaceful 
tribe. It is presumed to be 
for some months to come no rain 


winter, when 
may be 
expected, and may be taken as illustrating 
what might be witnessed at any time be- 
tween October and April. 

The tall erections adjacent to the huts 

|contain the various grain requisite for the 

next seed-time, and may be supposed to be 
full of the sorghum, the maize, and the 
gourd. It is better to let these be exposed 
to the sun rather than to run the risk of 
having them devoured by rats or vermin in 
the huts. Underneath these structures the 
goats are hid. Besides these, dogs and some 
poultry are the only domestic things they 
keep. 

The open space in front of the huts con- 
sists of a plain, most carefully leveled by 
treading it down. Upon this floor, which 
is perfectly hard, the corn is winnowed, and 
it serves as a common area for all domestic 
purposes. In front of the huts, too, sunk 
to some depth below the ground, there is 
a great wooden mortar, in which the corn, 
after it has been first pounded by the prim- 
itive African method of stones, is reduced 
to a fine meal by rubbing with the hands. 

To the right may be observed a man who 
is collecting iron ore, and one of the wicker 
baskets which belong to the reserve of corn. 
Great gongs hang upon the posts toward the 
left, and some of the massive bows, of which 
the strings are ready stretched by a billet 
to serve These snares are em- 
ployed by several of the people of this dis- 


as snares. 
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their chase of the wild | tribe that speaks another is to make a 


ture at the hazard of his life. 
ich the Dyoors inhabit is the The tribe with whom Schweinfurth 


of the ferruginous formation | the most intercourse during his long 
The consequence is that} derings in the interior of Africa was 
at home with all iron-work.| Bongo. He even to a certain extent mas 
ns of iron ore run through | tered their dialect, and was thus enabled t 
make a careful study of their habits 
differ little in their appear- | manners of life. This curious people, thou 


Africa for hundreds of miles. | 


e only certain localities which | visibly on the decline, may still, by th 
1 ore that under the primitive | peculiarity and striking independenc 
lting yields a remunerative sup-| nationality, language, and customs, b« 
f genuine metal. One of these prolific } lected from amidst the circle of their n 
s is found in the proximity of Kurshook | bors as a genuine type of African life.  } 
eriba. With an astonishing persever- | longing to the past as much as to the 
| 1atives have dug out trenches some | ent, w ithout constitution, history, or definit 
p, from which they have taken | traditions, they are passing away, like deeds 
ry like oolite. Considerable | forgotten in the lapse of time, and are ly 
it of red ochre are discovered, but | coming as a drop in the vast sea of the Cer 
not turned to any account, through | tral African races. 
nee of a proper way of manipulation. | The present country of the Bongos lies 
wild tribes of Africa all show a tendency between latitudes 6° and 8° north, on tl] 
» cultivate the arts of civilization, but their] southwestern boundary of the depression of 
ir of each other prevents them from com-| the Bahr-el-Ghazal basin, and on the lowest 
ing together to advance themselves in | of the terraces, where the southern slop 
e coustruction and use of agricultural and | appear to make a transition from the el 
echanical implements. There is an utter| vated ferruginous crust to the unfathome 
want of wholesome intercourse between race | alluvial flats which are traversed by all th 
trace. For any member of a tribe which | afiluents of the river. This country is about 
speaks one dialect to cross the border of a! one hundred and seventy-five miles long b 


DYOOR VILLAGE. 
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nd teeming with all the rich 

| vegetation ; but with regard 

1 it is a deserted wilderness, ay- 

yx searcely 112 people to the square 
Che countries of the Dinkas, Dyoors 

tensive Niam-niam lands, and the ter 
s of various smaller tribes, all unite 


ny the various boundaries of the 


plexion of the Bongos is not dis- 

the red-brown soil upon which 

, and their hair is perfectly black 
They are essentially an agri 

le, and with the exception of 
hunting and fishing, they depend 
upon the products of the soil foi 
subsistence. As the land is traversed 
e important tributaries of the Gazelle, 
vhich are associated numbers of small- 
vulets, suffering in consequence of a 
mged drought appears to be unknown, 
dry periods water is easily procured 


i the extensive marshes. 


here are no people who bestow so much 
s upon the erection of their dwellings 

Bongos. They invariably adopt the 

cal shape, and the diameter of the dwell- 
rarely exceeds twenty feet, the height 

rally being about the same. The en- 

e consists of a hole so small that it is 

essary to creep through in order to get 
le; and the door is simply a hurdle swung 


pon two posts so as to be pushed backward 
| forward at pleasure. The clay floor in 


interior is always perfectly level; it is 
secure against damp as well as against 


e entrance of termites by having been flat- 


ned down by the women trampling upon 
road strips of bark laid upon it. The com- 


sleeping-place of the parents and small- 


ildren is on the floor. The bedding 


nerally consists only of skins, the Bongos 
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BONGO WEAPONA, 


having little care for mats. For the pillow 
of the family they ordinarily use a branch 
of a tree, smoothed by being stripped of its 
bark. Their building materials are upright 
tree stems, plaited fagots, canes of the bam- 
boo, clay from the termes-hills, and tough 
grass. 

Iron is found in great quantities through- 
out this region, and the inhabitants devote 
much of their attention to its manipulation 
They surpass the Dyoors in skill, and consid- 
ering the primitive nature of their teols and 
apparatus, they produce very wonderful re- 
sults. With their rude bellows, and a ham- 
mor which generally is a mere round ball of 
pyrites, though it may be a little pyramid 
of iron-stone, the handle of which has been 
forged upon an anvil of gneiss or granite, 
with an ordinary little chisel, and a pair of 
tongs that ‘consist of a mere split piece of 
green wood, they contrive to fabricate arti- 
cles which would bear comparison with the 
productions of an American smith. Their 
melting apparatus is a structure of clay, 
about five feet in height, containing in its 
interior three distinct compartments. The 
centre chamber is filled with alternate layers 
of fuel and ore, and the highest and lowest 
with fuel only. From the iron thus collect- 
ed the Bongos make many ingenious and 
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useful implements. 


he ads 


The spear- 
manufacture 
formidable weapons. 
attached to a 
and used with 
all the 


they are 
They are 
wooden stox k, 
great effect in 
wars with neighboring 
tribes, the long iron barbs and 
teeth being so arranged as to 
lacerate the flesh of the ene my 
in a frightful manner. 

Among other curious things 
manufactured by the Bongos 
oval knife, 
sharpened on both edges, and 
with handles at 
These knives are 
elaborate in their 
ship. They are 
for all domestic purposes, be- 


is an elongated 
end. 
very 


either 
often 
workman- 


ing of special service in peel- 
ing tuberous plants, and in 
slicing gourds and cucumbers. 

The pay great at- 
tention to their savage toilet: 


2 
Bongos 
} NGO KIT¢ 


KNIFE, 


HEN 


aud one of their peculiarities 
sa horror of hair on any portion of the body 
ypart from the scalp. This has led them 
to manufacture very neat little iron pincers, 
with which they carefully pluck out their eye- 
brows and eyelashes, and any stray hair they 


can find. They also make a great variety 


rials, to immortalize the 
renown of some depart 
ed In Moo- 
dee, a toward 
the an 
erection sort, 
which reared 
above the grave of the 
Bongo chieftain Yanga. 
Large as life, the rough- 
hewn figures represent 
the chief followed in 
procession by his wives 
and children, apparent- 
ly issuing from the tomb. 
The curious conception 


character. 
district 
west, there 
of this 
has been 


18 


| of the separate individ- 


in constant use | 


of iron and copper ornaments, such as rings, | 


bells, clasps, and buttons, which they affix 
to their projecting lips, or attach to the rims 
of their ears; lancet-shaped hair-pins, which 
ippear indispensable to the decoration of 
the crown of their head and to the parting 
of their locks; and many other things for the 
fantastic adornment of their savage persons. 
Hardly inferior to the skill of the Bongos 
in the working of iron is 

their dexterity in 

carving. In the villages 

there are found very fre- 

quently whole rows of fig- 

ures carved out of wood, and 

arranged either at the en- 

trances of the palisaded in- 

closures, forming, as 

it were, 


wood- 


a decoration 
for the gateway, or 
set up beside the 
huts of the “ Nyare” 

chiefs) as memo- 


uals, and the singular 
mode in which they are 
rendered by the artist, are of keenest int 
est. The illustration which is given may 
accepted as a faithful representation ot 

first rude efforts of savages in the arts 
sculpture. 


BONGO TOILET PIN 


These savages are enthusiastic lovers 
music, and although their instruments 
of a very primitive description, yet they 
spend many hours strumming away, 
chanting to their own performances. Even 
the children are all musicians. They mak: 
little flutes and little monochord guitars 
upon which they produce a great variety ot 


buzzing and humming airs, which are vei 


pretty. Playing on these rude instruments 
is a common pastime with the lads who. ar 
put in charge of the goats, and these wil 
little shepherds often make very harmoni 
tones, which show that they have some ide: 
of the occult theories of sound. As appeals, 
however, to .the sense of hearing, the great 
festivals of the Bongos abound with meas 
ures much more thrilling than any of thes 
minor performances. On those occasions the 
orchestral results might perhaps be fairly 
characterized as cat’s music run wild. Un- 
wearied thumping of drums, the bellowings 
of gigantic trumpets (for the manufacture of 
which great stems of trees come into requi- 
sition), interchanged by fits and starts with 
the shriller blasts of some smaller horns 
make up the burden of the unearthly hub- 
bub, which re-echoes miles away along the 
desert. Meanwhile women and children by 
the hundred fill gourd flasks with littl 
stones, and rat- 
tle them if 
they were churn- 
ing butter; 
again, at 
times they wil 
get some sticks 
or dry  fagots, 
and strike them 
together ith 
the greatest en- 
ergy. 


as 


iT 
or, 


othe! 
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e apparel and general external aspect 

1 Bongo do not materially differ from 
se of other savage Africans, but a few 
irbarous particulars serve to distinguish 
The men do not go about in a condi- 

so naked as either the Dyoors, the Shil- 
<s, or the Dinkas, as they wear an apron 
some sort of skin; but the women, on the 
er hand, and especially those who reside 

1 the highlands, obstinately refuse to wear 
covering Whatever, either of skin or 

f, but merely replenish their wardrobe 
ry morning by a visit to the woods. A 
yple bough with plenty of leaves, or per- 
s a bunch of fine grass fastened to the 
They 
cht in great quantities of bead neck- 
wes, and wear heavy iron and copper rings 
wrists and ankles. The married 
men distinguish themselves by an adorn- 
t which is simply a hideous mutilation. 

s soon as a Woman is married, the opera- 
n commences of extending her lower lip. 
s,at first only slightly bored, is widened 


dle, is all they consider necessary. 


the 


nserting into the orifice plugs of wood, 
ch are gradually increased in size, until 
length the entire feature is enlarged to 
or six times its original proportions. 
e plugs are cylindrical in form, not less 
in anineh thick. By this means the low- 
r lip isextended horizontally till it projects 
beyond the upper. 
The Bongos have no conception of immor- 
ulity. They idea of the 
usmigration of souls, or any doctrine of 
kind, than they 
in ocean. 


have no more 
have of the existence 
Their superstitious dread of 
osts, however, is very strong, and no Bon- 
» will venture into the shadowy thickets 


the woods after night-fall. Good spirits 
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are quite unrecognized, and, according to 
the general negro idea, no benefit can ever 
come from a spirit at all. They affirm that 
the only thing they know about spirits is 
that they do mischief, and certain it is that 
they have no conception either ef a Creator 
or any ruling power above. 

After having made the seriba his head- 
quarters for over seven months, Dr. Schwein- 
furth started on another long march farthe1 
into the interior. The rains were over, and 
the landscape was almost the same in char- 
acter as during the autumn in more northern 
latitudes. Many trees were entirely desti- 
tute of foliage, the ground beneath them 
being strewn with yellow leaves or covered 
with pale sere grass. One charming tree, 
the Humboldtia, was conspicuous amidst the 
shadowy 


long, the 


groves. It has seed-vessels a foot 
seed itself being as large as a dol- 
lar, while its magnificent leaf is a beautiful 
ornament to the wood scenery wherever it 
abounds. The gay of the young 
shoots, sprouting directly from the root, 
crimson, purple, brown, or yellow, contribute 
in a large degree to this effective display. 
The forests were alive with hundreds of an- 
telopes and all manner of chattering birds. 
Snails invaded all the shrubs and bushes; 
and the slender gossamer, stretching its thin 
film over the 
dew. A 
misfortune were scattered along the path, 
which had been the track of many previous 
caravans, in the shape of the bleached skulls 
of bearers and slaves who had fallen by the 
way exhausted and been left to their fate. 
The weather in Central Africa during the 
months of December and January is as de- 
licious as human imagination can conceive. 
All day long the soft rays of the sun, stream- 
ing from a crystal-clear sky, make an atmos- 
phere fit to be breathed by fairies, which is 
purified and kept in motion by a breeze 
which almost from the 
north. At night the stars glisten like gems 


colors 


grass, sparkled in the early 


few dreary reminders of possible 


blows incessantly 
in the clear blue arch, the breeze dies away, 
a gentle fall of dew moistens the air, while 
the cooing of thousands of ring-doves fills 
the fields and woods with plaintive melody. 

The road of the caravan lay often across 
wide gneiss flats, which not unfrequently 
exhibited the same uniformity for several 
hundred yards together. From the surface 
the stone broke off in smooth lamin, often 
as thin as the cover of a book, and afforded 
Dr. Schweinfurth a convenient material for 
preserving his botanical collections. A her- 


barium of this nature may be said to possess 


a twofold interest, representing at the same 
time specimens of two distinct branches of 
science, 

The Mittoos, a tribe of horrible savages, 
whose territory was crossed by Schwein- 
furth, hold a much lower place in the human 
scale than the 


Bongos. 


The passion for en- 
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MITTOO WOMAN, 


larging and disfiguring the lips is carried to 
a terrible extent by the Mittoo women. Not 
satistied with piercing the lower lip, they 
drag out the upper lip as well, and cireular 
plates nearly as large as a crown piece, 
made variously of quartz, of ivory, or of 
horn, are inserted into the lips that have 
been stretched by the growth of years, and 
these often rest in a position that is all but 
horizontal; when the women want to drink 
they have to elevate the upper lip with their 
fingers and pour the draught into their 
mouths. It is a matter of earnest consider- 
ation how much a human being, civilized or 
savage, is ready to suffer physically for the 
sake of fashion. 
put their iron-clad lips to some service, as in 


These Mittoos, however, 


an outbreak of anger they give a very pow- | 


erful effect to their words by snapping like 
an owl. Some of these barbarians, not con- 
tent with the cirele of iron, force a cone of 
polished quartz of more than two inches in 
length through the lower lip, as though they | 
were trying to make themselves appear like | 
a rhinoceros. 

No European traveler in Central Africé 
has ever been favored with such advanta- | 
geous conditions for pursuing his investiga- 
tions as was Schweinfurth. The caravan of | 
which his company formed a part was grow- | 
ing larger every day. 
en and female slaves joined it, and crowds | 
of negro lads, who followed the soldiers to 
earry their equipments. Altogether there 
was a colony of nearly a thousand people. | 


Whole troops of wom- | 
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| It required no little patience to keep thir gs 
in order, and to regulate the line of mare} 

They pressed ahead always southward 
crossing rivers, and penetrating forest, 
abounding in antelopes, monkeys, lions, ay 
elephants. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Sometimes they were receiye, 
in grand state by some naked African maj 
| esty, who, overawed by their immense nuy 
ber, and more especially by their Incifi 
matches, which kindled dry wood into flan, 
by a simple motion of the magician’s hand 
allowed them to depart in peace. 
If the reader will look at a good map of 
| the Upper Nile regions, on which the names 
of the tribes mentioned in this article are 


| laid down, he will be able to.form a cop 


ception of the extent and direction of Dy 


Schweinfurth’s explorations. He was th 


| first European traveler, advancing from th, 
| north, to traverse the water-shed of the Nil 


and to solve the problem of the river Well 
and its various tributaries. 


AT THE BRIDAL. 


Wipe stood the doors, that morning, 
Of the sombre and ancient church, 

And gayly the yellow sunshine 
Streamed in on its seldom search- 

Streamed over the rustling satins, 
Over jewel and waving plume, 

Over smiling and confident gallants, 
Over women all beauty and bloom. 

And I paused to look at the pageant 
In the midst of the shimmer and stir, 

And to hear the priest murmur: Forsaking 
All others, cleave only to her. 


Fair twirkled the taper-set altar, 
And sweet blew the organ’s breath, 
While the lover bent and repeated : 
To love and to cherish till death. 


The light from the great rose-window 
Came splendidly sifting down ; 
On her face there fell a glory, 
And over her hair a crown. 
And I knew by the awful passion 
With which he stood white and wan 
That he cast his heart before her 
For her feet to tread upon. 


But the bride was softly smiling, 
Lovesome and bright and fair— 
He was but the ring on her finger, 

He was but the rose in her hair! 


And I would there had been a glamour 
Over my eyes, and a blur, 
At that eager vow of forsaking 
All others, and cleaving to her; 
For out of the pillared shadow 
I saw beside me start 
A wild-eyed girl, with her baby 
Clasped over her breaking heart, 
And down from the porch go flying— 
The wreck of a rapture unblessed— 
With only the river before her, 
With only the river for rest! 
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A HAPPY THOUGHT. 


girl, at 
subur- 


XIVE or six years ago a young 
| that time teacher in one of the 
n towns, noticed in her daily rambles the 
creat waste of fruit, and especially of flow- | 


ers, in the gardens of the wealthy. Myriads 
f fair sweet blossoms that might gladden 

| hearts and tired eyes drooped and faded 
through the long summer days, sometimes 
vecause their owners were absent 


] 
sad 


at sea- 
side resorts or traveling abroad, oftener still 


ecause Of the superabundance resulting 


from liberal culture. 

Each week our wide-awake, thoughtful 
girl came into the great city, always bring- 
ug with her a basket or a bouquet of fresh, 
fragrant flowers, sure, even on her way from 


the dép6t to her home, to be asked for flow- | 


ers by a score or more of little children, 
ragged, dirty, unkempt, yet with the love 
of the beautiful in their hearts. 
irl in particular was so constant in her 
waiting and appeal for “just one flower, 


please,” that she would have missed the lit- | 
tle figure and the wistful face behind the | 


asylum gate as much as the hungry eyes 


would have missed the rose-bud or the lily | 


that was always ready for her. 
always some special cases, too, of the sick 


and infirm to whom the glad coming of | 
this young girl, were it only to leave a rose- | 
bud and a leaf of geranium, was a benedic- | 


tion, 


The summer passed away, but not the 


One little | 


There were | 


happy thought born of the summer. In the 
city are vast numbers of poor suffering souls, 
not aione in hospitals and on sick-beds in 
narrow, straitened homes, but hundreds of 
sewing-girls spending their lives in hot sti- 
fling work-rooms over the heavy woolen man- 
ufactures for fall and winter trade. Where 
is their summer? What do they know of 
Nature’s sweet gracious bounty in field and 
wood, on hill and glade? 


The very occu- 
pants of prison cells 


might not their hard 
hearts, untouched by discipline, grow tender 
in the “smile of God?” On the one hand 
the need, the demand; on the other its coun- 
terpart, its possible fulfillment, not only in 
the fields and woods ready for the harvest, 
but in the conservatories and greenhouses, 
and the gayly blooming flower beds in the 
garden cities environing the great metrop- 
that were not 
born to blush unseen, and shall not waste 
their sweetness on the desert air. 

Here two conditions. 
Helen was a Boston girl, so of course she 
quoted Emerson, audibly or inaudibly: “ If 
a thing is desirable, there is a way to it!” 

A brief consultation with Mr. Hale and 
Mr. Chaney. The good word passed on to 
the right and the left, practically illustra- 
ting the truth that ten times one is ten. The 
first Sunday in May, 1869, in several of the 
city churches a brief notice was read, invit- 


olis, are countless blossoms 


were answering 


** JUST ONE FLOWER, PLEASE.” 
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HOLLIS STREET OWUAPEL. 


ing all having either fruit or flowers to spare, 
or time to gather wild ones from the woods, 
to send their gifts to the chapel of Hollis 
Street Church, which would be open on Mon- 
day and Thursday mornings from eight till 
twelve for the reception and distribution of 
flowers and fruit to the sick and poor in the 
elty. 

Hollis Street Chapel! 


Surely that is a 
Unitarian church! 


Was not Starr King its 
pastor? It is, then, a Unitarian mission, aft- 
erall. No. It isa liberal mission certainly, 
but the chapel was selected because of its 
central location, easy of access from dépéts 
and express offices, besides having been free- 
ly offered by the society, always in the ad- 
vance-guard for good works; but in no sense 
was it the local charity of any one church, 
not even of liberal Hollis Street. The young 


ladies who took the initiative were not 
even members of Mr. Chaney's society 
Any and all who might have leisur and 
inclination to assist in tying up bon- 


quets, or in carrying them to their des. 
tination, were invited to meet at tl 
chapel on that Monday morning: a ey 
rious example of an organization a] 
most self-existing; entirely compose 
of volunteers ; no membership or quali- 
fication for membership other than th 
desire to lend a helping hand; no presi- 
dent, no official red tape: eack did that 
which seemed right and fitting, and in 
keeping with the beauty and fragrance 
which, week after week through th 
long summer, made the old chapel blos- 
som like the rose. 

We quote a few words from an ac 
count of that first day’s experiment: 
“The first to come were two bright- 
eyed girls, who, glowing with the air of 
their lovely country homes, and excite- 
ment from the thought of the pleasur 
they had the means of giving, appear- 
ed with baskets filled with houstonias, 
cowslips, violets, and anemones, nice] 
tied up in pretty bunches; then two 
more, with baskets full of English vio 
lets; and again another with field flow- 
ers. So far all were personal friends; 
the next contribution, however, was 
from a stranger—lovely hot-house flow 
ers, and ripe red strawberries. Again a 
silver-wedding gift of twelve beautiful 
bouquets, seeming to the donors thi 
pleasantest memorial they could hay 
of their own happiness. Again a Lady 

Bountiful sends her carriage laden wit 
cut flowers, pot plants, and branches of 
flowering shrubs, placing her carriag 
also at the service of the ladies-—a wel- 
come gift indeed, for it is no light task 
to carry the large flat flower-laden bas- 
kets to their destination.” 
A good beginning for such a quiet, 
unostentatious charity: contributions 
from thirteen sources; distributions to on 
hundred and fifty persons. 

One incident of this first day is worth not- 
ing. In an upper room in a poor tenement- 
house lay a sick child, wasted with fever and 
the prostration which followed. It had seem- 
ed impossible to rouse him, or excite the 
slightest interest in any thing. The young 
lady who had carried her tlower basket to 
the room selected a bunch of shining golden 
butterenps, and held them up before the 
child. The dull languid eye brightened, the 
tiny emaciated hand opened to receive them; 
too feeble for a spoken word, the smile that 
flitted across the wee white face was elo- 
quence enough. The fingers closed tightly 
over the simple flowers that were like yellow 
sunshine to the little sufferer. When a second 
visit, with fresh flowers, was made on Thurs- 
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THE FLOWER MISSION. 


lay, the boy’s mother said, 

Jimmy would not lay the 

ers out of his hand while 

e was awake; only when 

e slept could I put them in 
vater to freshen a bit, for he 

st have them in his hand 

vain as soon as he waked.” 
Sure enough, the little fel- 

rw still held his withered 
treasures, Which had been 

ore to him than doctors’ 

sits or prescriptions. Fresh 
flowers from the basket 
brought a smile and look of 
rrateful recognition to his 
face; the long, weary hours 
if convalescence were light- 
ened and brightened for one 
little sufferer by the Flow- 
er Mission. Surely it was 
blessed on its very birth- 
dav! 

The work begun under 
such favorable auspices nev- 
er flagged through the long 
summer. The givers were 
liberal, the workers also. 


ONLY A BUTTEROUP. 


School-ehildren in the surrounding towns | shallow tanks of water in which to place 
made excursions to the woods and fields, | the bouquets, as fast as prepared, until the 
and sent in generous collections of wild | hour of distribution; plenty of string and 
flowers, mosses, graceful ferns, and luxu- | scissors and chairs. It is unwise to attempt 
riant vines. to work standing; the fatigue is very great, 

Regular contributions were sent from pri- | and should be lessened as much as possible 
vate conservatories, sometimes carefully and | through the long summer days. Large flat 
tastefully arranged in little bouquets ready | baskets, like market-baskets, are the most 
for distribution, sometimes in huge bunches | convenient for carrying the flowers without 
of individual flowers, easily separated; some- | injury. 
times a large basket held many varieties of It seemed as though every one had been 
flowers in layers, with wet cotton batting | waiting for just this chance. "Not alone 
between. If they were sorted in the gather- | were the flowers provided, and busy, willing 
ing, all the pinks together, all the roses, all | hands to arrange and distribute them, but 
the heliotropes, etc., it rendered the work | corporations (supposed to be soulless) be- 
at the chapel much simpler, and lessened | came liberal and generous to an unwonted 
greatly the risk of breaking the stems, al-| degree. Railroads transported, free of ex- 
ways to be feared in separating indiscrimi- | pense, all baskets and parcels for the Flower 
late masses. | Mission, not only over the roads, but found 

Here we would speak of the use to which | always among the employés at the dépéts 
these poor heads of flowers were put—so| some one to carry them to the chapel. If 
many sweet rose-buds, red and white pinks, | the baskets were marked with the owner's 
so many balsais, fuchsias, azaleas, and a host | name and residence, they were returned also 
of others, untimely snapped short off from | by the next train free of charge. Many a 
their brittle stems. At the suggestion of | basket twice a week made its journey to 
one who had a genius for happy thoughts, | and fro in this way from Dedham, Newton, 
they became the especial delight of a poor | Wellesley, Hingham, Lexington, even as far 
vld woman, a eripple, who for many years | as Plymouth. 
had not left her room. The taste and inge-| From Quincey twice a week came two or 
nuity were remarkable with which she ar- | three huge wash-tubs full of garden flowers 
ranged these poor disjecte membre in old | and wild flowers. In the gathering every 
boxes and cracked dishes filled with wet | one united, Catholic and Protestant, ortho- 
moss. She had gay parterres and flower | dox and Unitarian, all for the love of God and 
beds of her own making more real than poor | His children, as free in their bounty as the 
John Chivery’s “ tuneless groves.” | Great Giver himself. 

The essentials for work in the chapel were A word here about our modern St. Chris- 
a long table, broad enough to turn the flow- | topher, the brave old express-man, who, rain 
ers out in heaps, with room for assorting; | or shine, never failed to bring from Quincy 
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these heavy contributions, made richer by 


the generous gift of his own time and 
strength. Not a dollar would he take from 
any one. ‘I wouldn’t do it at all if I 
couldn’t do it for nothing.” Brave Great- 
heart! He had given his boy in the war, 


md through all those years aided, to the 
extent of his ability, in Sanitary transpor 
tation, faithful still wherever he found God’s 
work to do. 

We copy a few statistics from the report 
of the ladies connected with the Flower Mis- 
sion at the close of the first 
ber, 1369: 


season, In Octo- 


Contributions in flowers 356 
Contributions in plants ‘ 30 
Contributions in fruit es 50 
Number of contributors 106 
Number of towns sending contributions 26 
Number of bouquets distributed . 6718 


Of these, 1132 


to the city during the warm weather. 


were sent to people confined 
The 
plants were scattered among various homes. 
he remainder of the flowers were taken to 
the hospitals and asylums, and sometimes 
to the jail and State-prison. 

In the spring of 1870 the ladies of Cam- 
bridge proposed to co-operate with the Hol- 
lis Street Chapel by establishing a branch 
mission for the distribution of surplus fruits 


y 
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and flowers in their vicinity. 
sea followed suit. Thus the country was 
brought to the city—close to thousands wh 
are never permitted to “ go a-Maying” or to 
look upon the full glory of summer-time. 
During the second year of the missior 
the contributions, and consequently the dis 
tributions, were more than doubled. Over 
11,000 bouquets were distributed, besides 120 
pond - lilies, chiefly 
friend 
These last wrought 
a “special work of 
among thy 
denizens of — the 
North End, to quote 
the 
resident missionary 
in that apparent- 
ly godless region 
There were men 
and women _ too, 
whose hearts seem 
ed like nether mill- 


In 1871 Chei- 


from one 
orace” 


words of the 


stones, impervious 
to all good influ 


ences, baftling every 
attempt at sympa- 
thy or enlighten- 
ment, to whom the 
sight and smell of 
the beautiful water- 
lilies brought ten- 
der memories of 
childhood, perhaps, 
when, young and 
innocent, they too 
had gathered th 
pure white fragrant 
blossoms. The lily 
brought to them its 
message of beauty, 


\ AS 
Supa)» 
ae - \ 


grace, and sweet- 
ness, rising above 


the waters, reach- 
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** PANSIES FOR THOUGHT.” 


¢ heavenward even from the black oozy 
depths below. Who shall say that some 
human heart to-day is not purer for the 
silent lesson of those water-lilies? Beauty, 
the gift of the All-Beautiful as well as the 
\ll-Bountiful, is an evangel forever to hu- 
man hearts. Surely they need it 
vhose lives are most unlovely with sin and 


most 


misery. 

It would be pleasant to give the name 
ind the portrait of the Pansy Man; but the 
modesty and reticence which so long kept 
iim unknown, save by the sobriquet fairly 
earned by his lavish gifts, forbid. Literally 
by thousands were they brought, royal in 
purple and gold and every rich strange tint 
worn of hybrid culture—truly meet for re- 

embrance. 

A brief list of the hospitals 
supplied more or less fre- 
quently week by week will 
give some slight idea of the 
extent of labor involved: 
City Hospital, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, St. Joseph's 
Home, Old Men’s Home, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, St. 
Hospital, Channing 
Home, Good Samaritan’s 
Home, Old Ladies’ Home, 
Old Colored Women’s Home, 
New England Hospital, Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, Tem- 
porary Home in Chardon 
Street, Homeopathic Hospi- 
al, Temporary Home for 
Destitute Children, Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Bennet Street 
Dispensary, Orphan Asylum, 
vork-rooms of Macullar, 
Williams, and Parker, Hew- 
ins and Hollis, and Tolman’s. 

Many touching incidents 
could be related in connec- 
tion with all of these. It 
was odd, too, to see the vari- 
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ous preferences shown in the hospitals. The 
men would oftenest choose bunches of fra- 
grant border pinks; the women almost al- 
ways wanted roses; if country brel, wild 

hi. In 
the work-rooms, garden roses, sprigs of trail- 


flowers were the most eagerly soug 


ing arbutus, sweet honeysuckle, boughs of 
pink-tinted apple blossoms. 

As the weeks wore away, and a kind of 
intimacy grew up between givers and re- 
celvers, special cases were remembered in 
the making of the little bouquets: to the 
blind girl always as many fragrant flowers 
as possible; the consumptive in the clean 
white hospital bed welcomed the scarlet ge- 
raniums, which lent a bit of warm bright 
color to the unsullied purity of the well- 
cared-for wards; one young sewing-girl al- 
ways begged for lilies-of-the-valley —it 
seemed easier, she said, to sew the long 
white seam with the delicate white flowers 
keeping her company. 

The flower carrier who made the first visit 
to the crowded work-rooms, stifling with the 
heat of midsummer, the lint of heavy wool- 
ens, and the smell of hot pressed cloth, wiil 
not soon forget the glad look, the swift- 
spreading brightness, that came into the 
listless, languid faces of those working-girls 
as the gardens and fields came to them—a 
miracle as great as Birnam Wood coming to 
Dunsinane. What matterif the flowers soon 
drooped and faded in that suffocating at- 
mosphere, so their life and freshness passed 
into the weary faces! How hungry for beau- 
ty they must have been, to cast such eager, 


FOR THE SEWING-GIRL. 
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** PLOOIOLA.” 


longing glances at the laden baskets! It 
never occurred to them that they were gifts, 
so they looked and longed, and said ‘ No” 
sadly enough. How the faeces brightened 
when at last they knew they were really 
theirs, without money and without price! 
How quickly vases were improvised—cups, 
thing that would hold 
The machines wrought the faster, 
the work was more faithful, for the new in- 
spiration. 


mugs, bottles, any 
water! 


Some weeks elapsed before another visit 
was made to this work-room ; but one day, 
having an unusually large supply of flowers, 
a basket was filled for these girls again, and 
another of the flower carriers sent 
inission. 


on her 
One of the girls, at work near the 
window in that upper story, afar off spied 


the gayly laden basket, and sure in the faith'| 
of loving hearts, came down the long flight | 


of stairs to welcome eagerly the looked-for 
treasures. “We knew you would come 
again,” she cried. “We have been looking 
for you; the flower days are just the love- 
liest, pleasantest days we have.” 

A touching incident in connection with 


the city jail must find a place. Serving a 


|lord the duke’s head gardener was 
| half as prond of his prize roses as this wom- 


long term, as an old of. 
fender, was a woman who, 
it would almost seem, had 
forfeited her claim to the 
name, if gentleness, puri 
ty, and all womanliness 
were needed to give her 
the title. A poor, wretch- 
ed, drunken creature, lost 
to all sense of decency. 
all perception of good- 
ness, even to the distine- 
tion between right and 
wrong, quarrelsome, pro- 
fane, and foul in lan- 
guage, the very atmos- 
phere about her seemed 
to reek with blasphemy 
and obscenity. Surely it 
than useless to 
give to such a one a fair 
bunch of fragrant flow- 
ers! She would trample 
them under foot: a cast 
ing of pearls before swine! 

The matron herself 
doubtful about its 
expediency ; but with her 
consent the gift was prof- 
fered. It was not reject- 
ed—that was a gain. For 
an instant the heavy, 
lowering face litt 
ed; then the defiant look, 
which 
gained 


is worse 


was 


was 
seemed habitual, 
the 
flowers 


ascendant. 
The lay appar- 
ently unheeded in het 
lap, and the matron and 
the visitor left the cell. A few hours later 
the matron passed the door again. The 
woman called to her; entering the narrow 


| cell, to her surprise she saw the woman pet- 
ting and fondling the flowers, as though 
they were really living, loving creatures. 
“Please give me an old bottle,” she said; 


“any thing that will hold water. I think 
one of these flowers will root. I used to 
have luck with slips when I was a girl.” 
Her request was granted. That rose gera- 
nium was a modern Picciola, and wrought 
a blessed work in that poor creature’s life. 
It was long indeed since she had cared 
for any thing so pure and innocent. Her 
loving devotion was rewarded; the little 
sprig sent down its slender white filaments 
as readily in her cracked vial in the ray of 
sunshine that crept through her prison bars 
as under the costly glass of the greenhouse 
whence it came. Then she begged a little 
pot of earth; this too was given her. My 
not 


an of her one flower. The day came for her 
discharge, but before she left the dark frown- 
ing walls she carried her treasure to the ma- 
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n, begging her to accept it in grateful re-| Among the pleasantest records of the mis- 
nbrance of kindness shown her, and as a|sion are the visits to the Bennet Street Dis- 
visible proof that the labor of love had not | pensary, where many poor sick people go for 
been in vain. j}advice and medicines—often two hundred 
Each year the increase in contributions | patients in the course of the day, each wait- 
is been noticeable. In 1872, exclusive of | ing their turn, and weary waiting itis. The 
Cambridge and Chelsea missions, and | surprise and delight manifested when the 
independent mission established by the | flowers are distributed among them must 
Shawmut Universalist Church, thirty-four | be seen to be appreciated. 
;wns contributed to the Hollis Street| Many touching letters have been received 
Chapel. Nearly 12,000 bouquets were dis- | from hospital patients and from the work- 
muted, besides 700 donations of fruit, and |rooms. A brief extract from one of the lat- 
ver 2000 pond-lilies. Statistics, however, | ter is given: 
give very little idea of the work sccom-| “I think our Heavenly Father must have 
lished; least of all of the amount of hap-| put it into some sympathizing Christian 
ness conferred, of the hours of pain and | heart to thus remember the toiling ones. 
veariness alleviated, the human hearts filled | We who are shut up from morning till night 
vith grateful love, and the blessing which en- | see but little of Nature’s beauties. I, for 
riches the giver even more than the receiver. | one, very deeply appreciate the gift of flow- 
In one of the wards of the Massachusetts | ers. As I looked at them I thought,‘ What 
General Hospital lay a once-stalwart man, |is the message they have brought me? 
vorn and emaciated with disease ; his large | Something within me seemed to say ‘To 
dark eyes restlessly followed the young girl | comfort you, to whisper hope whene’er your 
vho, lightly passing from one to another, | faith grows dim! Christ must have loved 
eft at each cot a rose-bud or a lily, a bunch | flowers, for He gave a lesson to His disciples, 
of violets or a graceful fuchsia, a bunch of | ‘Consider the lilies.’ I have been consider- 
pinks here, ascarlet geranium there. Would | ing them all the afternoon. These flowers 
she come to him also? Yes; the loveliest | shall fade, but the Great Master speaketh to 
bunch of all is laid on his pillow. ‘“ How | me, and saith, ‘Go say kind words and do 
much do they cost ?” he murmurs. kind deeds to your fellow-men, and cause 
“Nothing. They are a gift to you.” beautiful flowers and love and trust in God’s 
“You must be awful rich!” goodness to grow up and blossom in their 
“They are sent to the sick and suffering | dreary pathway, and remember that what- 
un the great city by kind friends in the coun- | soever ye do unto the least of these My 
try, who would soothe your pain if they | brethren, ye do it unto Me.’....I thank 
ould.” the mission for the flowers. They did mea 
“God bless you all! You don’t know how | world of good, turning my thoughts from 
I love flowers!” the daily drudgery of life to something no- 
The report of the physicians connected bler and better. With the gratitude of a 
vith the hospitals is most encouraging. | weary, toiling sister.” 
They say it is a great aid to convalescence Often special cases are visited week after 
hen the patients have something to divert | week, the waning hours of the dying patient 
their thoughts from their own suffering, and | gladdened with the glimpse of this world’s 
nothing answers that purpose so well as the | beauty, and the hint of heavenly glory whis- 
fresh beauty and fragrance of flowers. In| pered by the flowers, till one day’s visit is 
Chelsea many of the physicians send in lists | the last; then in the casket or in the lifeless 
of special cases in their practice where such | hand is laid the final tribute of loving-kind- 
gifts would be particularly beneficial: often- | ness. 
times they say the fruit sent is the best of Sometimes a poor mother or sister would 
igents in hastening recovery. come to the rooms to beg a few white flow- 
Several times money has been sent to the | ers “to lay wid the darlint who shure was 
mission, especially from the Young Men’s | as white and as porty as the flowers thim- 
Christian Union, to use according to their | selves.” The request was never refused, and 
discretion. A portion of it this last season | the pure blossoms with their beauty bore a 
was expended in fruit, but its chief use has | blessing also. 
been to take to ride many who for years| The school-children were encouraged to 
have never breathed the ont-door air or seen | come in on their way home for posies, car- 
“the green things growing.” rying grace and sweetness to many homes 
One invalid who for sixteen years had | where grace and sweetness had long been 
never left her room was carried down to | strangers. 
the carriage in the arms of the sturdy driver.| The Pansy Man was as faithful the fifth 
Her days are numbered, but so long as she | year as the first. Over six thousand “ pur- 
lives the memory of that hour in the fresh-| ple flowers for thought” were brought to 
ness and beauty of a day in June will be | the chapel through the summer of 1873. 
gratefully treasured and counted a rich| The Children’s Aid Society in New York 
blessing. | have created a mission. The ladies, also, 
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connected with Dr. Bellows’s church, incited 
by two of their number who had witnessed 
the working of the Hollis Street Mission, es- 
tablished a Flower Mission at the Sunday- 
school rooms on Seventh Avenue. Twice a 
week, through the past summer, the Sunday- 
school room on the east side of Fourth Av- 
Nineteenth and Twentieth 
till o'clock for the 


enue, between 
streets, Was open 


same kind service. 


one 


If any one doubts the beneficence, the 
subtle influence, of this apparently trivial 
charity, they should follow the ladies of 
the Flower Mission through the wards of 
Bellevue, for instance; they should hear the 
hearty “Thank you, ladies!” the earnest 
“God bless you!” and see, too, the eager 
hands outstretched for the bright blossoms 

the smiles that for a moment chase away 
the look of pain as the color and fragrance 
of myriad flowers flood the room with beau- 
ty and life, as the summer sunshine with 
warmth and light. 

The good effect in the prisons, jails, and 
other reformatory institutions can not be 
exaggerated. While we would not lessen the 
denunciation of sin, the penalty of wrong- 
doing, the rebuke of bad habits and perni- 
cious customs, we would add to the com- 
mand “ Do not this thing!” the positive ele- 
ment of a refining influence, elevating by 
every means within our reach the taste of 
the young (as susceptible to good as to evil), 
by educating the sentiment of the beautiful, 
by providing innocent and attractive recre- 
ations. Having driven out the evil spirit, 
care should be taken not to leave the cham- 
ber empty, swept, and garnished, lest seven 
others more wicked enter in. 

One thing of special note in connection 
with this Flower Mission is that none hav- 
ing put their hand to the plow seem to look 
back or loose their hold. Sooner or later we 
trust every town and city, every country 
village, will have its Flower Mission, re- 
membering always that elder sister whose 
work began in Hollis Street Chapel. 

A few words about Hollis Street Church, 
whose name has always been honored in our 
The present 
building is the third church erected on the 
The first church was built in 
1732, a modest building enough, thirty by 
forty feet. The house and land were both 
the gift of Governor Belcher. Hollis Street 
at that time was called Harvard Street, and 
on a map dated 1775 went in a straight line 
to Back Bay. The bell, of 800 pounds, was 
presented by Thomas Hollis. It was from 
the bell-tower of this church (as nearest to 
Liberty Tree, at the corner of Essex and 
Washington streets) the peal rang, at 1 A.M., 
May 19, 1776, which Christ Church, at the 
North End, answered, on oceasion of the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. In the great fire of 
1787, which destroyed a hundred dwellings 


history, will not seem amiss. 


same site. 
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in the vicinity, this church was burned, but 
a larger one, also of wood, speedily replaced 
it. This had double towers, or spires, and 
stood till 1810, when it was judged expedient 
to build the present edifice of brick. The 
double-towered wooden building was placed 
on araft, and carried bodily to East Braintree, 
where it still stands-—the church in which 
Dr. Storrs preached for many years. As it 
now stands, Hollis Street Church is one of 
the most conspicuous objects that meet the 
eye as you enter Boston Harbor. The steeple 
is two hundred feet high, the building with- 
in and without is massive and substantial, 
bidding fair to outlast the century. The 
tirst pastor, in 1732, was the eccentric Mather 
Byles, of whom many anecdotes are told. 
His contemporaries did not spare him, to 
judge by the quips and rhymes that are still 
a tradition among the oldest inhabitants, 
“There punning Byles provokes our smiles— 
A man of stately parts, 
Who visits folks to crack his jokes, 
That never mend their hearts. 
With strutting gait and wig so great 
He walks along our streets, 
And throws out wit, or what’s like it, 
To every one he meets.” 
West, Holley, Pierpont, and Starr King have 
all added their lustre to the church record, 
Of these, Thomas Starr King, the genial 
friend, the graceful writer, the earnest work- 
er, is perhaps most familiar the continent 
over. Having finished his work at the East, 
he went Westward, to fulfill an urgent call 
from San Francisco. To know him was to 
love him, to come in personal relation with 
him was to catch the spirit which inspired 
him. He died full of honor, if not of years, 
in the City of the Golden Gate. Hollis 
Street Church and the White Hills are both 
his memorials, for with them his name is in- 
dissolubly linked. Were he living to-day, 
none would be more in sympathy with 
the Flower Mission than the tender, loving 
heart of Thomas Starr King. 
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A SEAL 


TP in the heart, as it were, of Behring | 
[ Sea lies a small group of islands, to 
the rocky shores of which annually repair 
illions of highly organized animals to} 
breed and shed their hair and fur. Insig- | 
ificant landmarks are these, the Pribylov 
Islands, but the sixty square miles of their | 
area support more available wealth to-day 
than all the rest of the five hundred thou- 
sand belonging to Alaska— 


a strange stock- | 
vard of amphibious beasts, which are uni- | 
versally deemed wild and wary, but among 
millions of which the agents of the govern- | 
ment walk on their tours of ins spection with- 
out giving or experiencing serious alarm. 

It is remarkable that while thousands of 
men and millions of dollars have been em- 
ployed in capturing, dressing, and selling 
fur seal skins during the last hundred years, | 


he beginning of the last decade, even the | 
| 
regard to the habits of this valuable animal, 
although the truth connected with the life 
of this seal of the Pribylov Islands is far 
stranger than fiction. 

With the exception of our seal islands, 
there are none others of much importance 
elsewhere in the world, the vast breeding 
grounds in the antarctic having been, by 
the united efforts of all nation: gee mis- 
guided, short-sighted, and greedy of 


| the face of the globe. 
yet since the time of Steller, in 1751, up to | in latitude 57° 8” nort 
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FIGHT. 


entirely depopulated. Only a few thousand 
unhappy stragglers are now to be seen on 
the Falkland Islands and contiguous islets, 
where millions once were found, and small 
rcokeries are protected and fostered by the 


| government of Buenos Ayres north and south 
| of the mouth of the Rio de la Plata; but the 


seal life on the Pribylov Islands, thanks to 


| the foresight of the Russians, has been pre- 


served to the present day in all of its orig- 
inal integrity and wonder. 
The seal islands of Alaska are four in 


| number, two of which, however, are mere 


rocks, and of little or no importance com- 


| pared with the others, St. Paul and St. 
| George, the former of which is the great seal 
ground of the northern hemisphere, and 
¢| without a parallel at the present time on 


This little island lies 
h, longitude 170° 12 
west, and is visited annually by over five 
millions of fur seals ; while St. George, lying 
to the southeast, only twenty-seven miles 
| from St. Paul, is resorted to by less than two 
hundred and fifty thousand, the nature of 
the coast, high, bald, and bluffy, not permit- 
ting the breeding seals to lie upon the 
beaches in safety. The other two unim- 
portant islets—Otter, five miles south of St. 
| Paul, and Walrus Island, six miles east of 
the same—are not unworthy of mention, es- 
1,1 pecially the latter, upon which herds of hun- 
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dreds of immense bull walruses can be view- 
ed to the greatest advantage at all seasons 
of the year, in company W ith clouds of breed- 
ing water-fowl. 

On these islands the fur seals can come 
from the cool water of Behring Sea, and rest, 
without inconvenience or annoyance of sun- 
light, which rarely breaks through the fog- 
banks peculiar to this latitude. So uncom- 
fortable are these animals made by heat that 
1 few hours of sunshine, with the tempera- 
ture as low as fifty degrees in the shade, will 
drive nearly all of the non-breeding séals 
back to the water, and cause those that re- 
main to pant, and resort to various move- 
ments of their flippers in order to cool them- 
selves. But the humid fogs quickly regain 
their ground, and with them the seals also. 
Che certainty of a cool, foggy summer, cou- 
pled with the perfect isolation of the islands, 
vives rise to the preference manifested by 
the swarms of pinnigrades which come to 
them, to the practical exclusion of all other 
land in the northern hemisphere, small fur 
seal rookeries only being found on Behring 


aud Copper islands, lying to the westward, 
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which are, however, owned and under the 
jurisdiction of the Russian government, 
The Pribylov Islands were discovered by 
the Russians in 1786-87, and colonized by 
them immediately. The colonists taken by 
the Russian American Fur Company to these 
islands as servants and workmen were prin- 
cipally Aleuts from the settlements on the 
island of Oonalaska, and were provided with 
a priest, being all members of the Greek 
Catholic Church. This colony of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven souls had, at the time 
of the transfer of the Territory, increased to 
two hundred and seventy men, women, and 
children. These people were, as they are 
now, simple and docile, being excessively 
devoted to their religion, having, however, a 
lamentable weakness for intoxicating drink ; 
and although liquor is wisely prohibited by 
law, yet elsewhere in the Territory, and to 
some considerable extent here, the natives 
evade the restriction, and frequently be- 
come intoxicated on a species of beer which 
they brew from sugar, flour, rice, ete. Wer 
they not underany legal restraint, they would 
live in a continual state of debauchery. 


FAMILY. 
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(fter the transfer of the Territory several 
rties, Who were or became aware of the im- 
vortance and value of the seal life on these 
slands, immediately fitted themselves out 
for the sealing business, and came promptly 
ipon the ground; and had no limitation 
een imposed upon them by the govern- 
nt and a member of their own fraternity, 
the great “ rookeries” would have been swept 
from the islands. The wise adoption by Con- 
vress of the leasing principle, now control- 
ng these interests, has preserved this grand 
exhibition of wild life in all of its marvelous 
features. This lease of the seal islands was 
eranted July 1, 1870, to the Alaska Commer- 
| Company of San Francisco for a term 
twenty years, upon the faithful fulfill- 
nt by the company of all conditions spec- 
ied in the lease. 

The wealth of the seal islands has thus 
drawn to its care and conservation the best 
thought and energies of a number of the 
eading business men of our country, who 
re sharpened into the keenest oversight by 
the heavy risk taken annually in shipment 
ud the fluetuating price of the raw material 
nthe market. The company has employed 
honest and experienced agents for the man- 
cement of its affairs on the islands. Fortu- 
nately for the people of Alaska, this company 
jas found it necessary, though not imme- 
diately profitable, to spread its stations over 
the whole Territory, wisely recognizing that 
the best interests of the natives and the gov- 
ernment are identified with its own. But 
for its guardianship whisky trading and de- 
hanchery would bring to the lowest degra- 
dation the simple natives of Alaska. No 
whisky trader can go to any native village 

the Territory without coming in contact, 
sooner or later, with the agents of the Alas- 
ka Commercial Company, who will at once 
notify the revenue officers, and suppress the 
nuisance, thus keeping the people sober and 
quiet, saving to the government millions of 
dollars, which would have to be expended in 
supporting troops throughout the Territory 
for the suppression of Indian outrages. 

The people belonging to the islands are 
by the terms of the lease permitted to reside 
there to the exclusion of all others, and are 
alone allowed to participate in the labors and 
rewards of the seal traffic. 

The systematic and regular routine of the 
lives of the fur seals upon these islands near- 
y six months of every year, the long fasting 
of the males on the breeding grounds when 
presiding over their harems of from ten to 
twenty females, which are strangely dispro- 
ortionate in size, can not fail to draw the 
attention of the most casual observer. 

With the clearing away of ice and snow 
come the first seals of the season, usually by 
the Ist or 2d of May. All these early arriv- 
ls are males, full grown, which anticipate 

coming of the females even six weeks 
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in advance. Thus, by being first upon the 
ground for the season, they are able to choose 
their locations without much difficulty, upon 
which each is to receive his family. 

From the time the male comes out and 
takes his position upon the rookery ground 
until he leaves it at the close of the season— 
a period usually of a little over three months 

he takes no food or water, and never for an 
instant, unless driven away by superior force, 
leaves his ground, which is about ten feet 
square in area. The subsistence of fur seal 
males for three or four months without eat- 
ing, while engaged in the most violent exer- 
cise, combined with the greatest vigilance, 
is marvelous, for they do not stagnate, like 


| bears, or similar hibernating animals. None 


of the other classes, the cows, young males, 
and pups, sustain any protracted fasting, the 
cows feeding every two or three weeks, at 
least, while the young males and yearlings 
of both sexes seldom stay upon land more 
than a week or ten days at any one time. 

The males fight desperately,even to death, 
for their positions on the rookeries, the com- 
batants, with teeth clinched in each other's 
hides or flippers, struggling in savage though 
alert unwieldiness, their roars of rage and 
defiance being half stifled by the violence of 
the conflict. 

The females are, however, exceedingly ami- 
able in disposition, and are only about one- 
fourth the size of the males, which will weigh 
from three hundred to five hundred pounds 
early in the season, having six to seven feet 
of length. The females weigh on an aver- 
age eighty pounds, and measure four feet in 
length. 

The bodies of these animals are covered 
with two coats, one of short, coarse overhair, 
and the other a soft, close, elastic fur, which 
is completely concealed by the former. The 
prevailing color among the males on the 
breeding grounds is a rusty brownish-black, 
with a dark gray or rufous-ochre patch or 
“wig” over the shoulders, while the females 
show shining steel-like tints on the back, 
with pure white on the inferior parts. This 
beautiful coloring, however, soon fades, by 
exposure to the weather, to a dull rufous- 
brown and gray. 

From the Ist of June to the 14th the fe- 
males begin to make their appearance, and 
afterward, up to the 8th of July, they arrive 
by thousands and tens of thousands, landing 
in obedience to some subtle instinct, without 
the disorder or confusion which might be sup- 
posed to exist among such numbers. With- 
in the short period of three weeks acres of 
ground are fairly packed by these animals 
as closely as they can lie. They are stimu- 
lated to land by the expiration’ of the period 
of gestation, for soon after coming ashore, 
usually within a day or two, they give birth 
to their young. How nicely these faultless 
animals must time and direct their long sea- 
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al carries its body 
lear and free from 
the ground, with 
head and neck erect, 
stepping forward 
th its fore-feet, 
ud = =bringing the 
hinder up to 
position after 
second 


v\ 
ones 


very step 
forward. When ex- 
itself it 
spring into a lumbering, shambling 
and for a few rods run as fast as a 
but will sink quickly to the earth, gasp- 
ing, panting, and palpitating. In the water 
all movements when swimming are quick 
ind swift, the fore flippers propelling, and 
the long, attenuated hinder ones serving to 
guide the The animal always in 
traveling swims under water, ever and anon 
rising, with head and neck clear from the sea, 
to snort and survey the field. The seals will 
frequently, when in play or suddenly startled, 
leap from the water like so many dolphins. 

The young seals are exceedingly frolic- 
some at sea (as also a great part of the time 
on land); running acrobatic races in the surf, 
chasing one another, and whirling in swift 
circles, they seem to be brimful of warm, 
joyous life. They also delight, especially 
the old ones, in lazily turning over and over 
in the swell, scratching and rubbing them- 
selves with their flippers, exposing as they 
float in the water but a small portion of 
their bodies; and they also sleep upon the 
surface in the same short, uneasy slumber so 
characteristic of them when on land. There 
is nothing dull or lethargic about the fur 
seal when asleep or awake. A healthy seal 
is never seen sleeping without an involun- 
tary nervous muscular twitching and flinch- 
ing of various portions of its body, usually 
an uneasy folding out and back of its flip- 
pers, with quick crawling movements of its 
skin, the eyes being, however, always tight- 
ly closed. 


erting can 


gallop, 


os 


course. 


Arising from these great bands of herding 
seals is a peculiar dull, vibrating roar, the 
joint effort of hundreds of thousands of 
vigilant and angry males, together with the 


sSULLS QUARRELING. 


| ceases for an instant, day or night, during 
man, | 


the six or eight weeks of the breeding sea- 
|son: it can be heard at sea iniles away, and 
| frequently has warned vessels of the dan- 
| gerous proximity of land when searching for 
| the islands in thick foggy weather. There 
also comes with this sound a most disagree- 
able smell. The seals themselves do not 
|emit this odor, although they have a sweet- 
ish oily breath, but they are constantly stir- 
|ring up the decaying bodies of the dead, on 
and over which they sleep or incessantly 
flounder. The ancients seem to have taken 
notice of this unpleasantness im connection 
with the seals, for Homer says: 
“The web-footed seals forsake the stormy swell, 
And, sleeping in herds, exhale a nauseous smell.” 


The perfect order and systematic routine 
followed by the fur seals upon their breed- 
ing grounds, year after year, as seen upon 
the Pribylov Islands, is a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of instinctive sagacity. Over twenty 
miles of the shore line is occupied by these 
animals as breeding “ rookeries” and “ haul- 
ing grounds,” the latter term signifying 
those places where the non-breeding seals 
are compelled to go, since all of the young 
males under, and many over, six years of age, 
together with the yearlings of both sexes, 
are driven from the rookeries by the older 
and stronger males there. Less than three- 
tenths of the males born are able to maintain 
themselves on the breeding grounds, so that 
a large margin of surplus male life is left in 
reserve, and constitutes the chief population 
of the “hauling grounds,” from which all 
drafts are made for killing, as the females 
are protected by law from disturbance. Thus, 





calls of their harems, a din which never | though a hundred thousand young bulls are 
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killed annually here, out of some three or 
four hundred thousand yearly born, yet a 
large surplus margin of male life is still left, 
and not the slightest injury is done to the 
integrity of the seal life and its perpetuation. 
But no legislation on the part of man can in 
the slightest degree promote the increase in 
number to any noteworthy degree of these 
valuable animals, since they are not within 
our control, and consequent protection, from 
the known, and probably many unknown, 
deadly enemies which prey upon them, upon 
the young especially, thus limiting them to 
their present maximum number. 

The cow seals, after coming up on to the 
rookery and giving birth to their young, 
seldom remain long at a time without visit- 
ing the sea, both to feed and to wash, leav- 
ing the pups on their rocky birth-places. 
rhe cows suckle their offspring at least ev- 
ery three or four days, the little fellows 
gorging themselves, as a rule, so as to be 
for many hours after nursing almost inca- 
pable of moving. They do not seem to know 
their respective mothers, who, however, nev- 
er permit any but their own to suckle. 

The pups are droll little animals, full of 
fun, and fond of getting together in 
large squads, all the way up from a hundred 
to ten thousand, to frolic and gambol among 
themselves, until 


very 


a common impulse leads 
sy the middle of August 
those of them that may be nearest the water 
essay to swim, for a fur seal pup’s first at- 
tempt is most laughably awkward, and did 


them to sleep. 
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it not begin in some shallow eddy near the 
shore, it would certainly drown; but while 
the little animals are ridiculously clumsy at 
first trial in the water, they continue to 
splutter, flounder, flop, and paddle in and 
out until, by the time they are ready to 
leave the islands, in October and November, 
they can move with great freedom, and at 
the age of one and two years they become 
the champion swimmers of their species. 

A walk of half a mile down from the vyil- 
lage to the reef on St. Paul Island any time 
during September will carry you to the pa- 
rade grounds of over two hundred thousand 
pups, among which you can slowly make 
your way, while they clear out from your 
path ahead, ard close again in your rear, 
you only interrupting them in their sleep 
or at play for a few moments. This reef 
ground in September and early October is 
a strange spectacle, as you walk through 
legions of semi-indifferent seals, some timid, 
others boldly defiant, though all give you 
room enough to move safely over the length 
and breadth of the mighty breeding ground, 
the summer haunt of a million of animals 
universally deemed wild, yet breeding here 
undisturbed by the close proximity and dai- 
ly visitation of man; creatures which will 
fight one with another to the death rather 
than forsake their stands on the rookeries, 
will yet permit you to approach them to 


within almost reaching distance without 


injury; old bulls which will die before they 
will leave their posts, yet lie down and sleep 
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STARTING 


while you stand by to sketch or observe 
them searcely ten feet distant. 


wild animals in the brute world will permit 


this immediate attention from man. The 
vreat cowardly sea-lions, the big lumbering 
walruses, leave their offspring at slight alarm, 
nd retreat precipitately to the water; the 


presence of human beings is the signal for 


of the villages on St. Paul and St. George 
islands, and in full sight, and is in no way 
whatever concerned if not purposely har- 
assed or driven from its position. 

From the windows of the Government 
House on St. Paul Island one can view the 


THE 


No other | stricted 


"ig 


DRIVE. 


The number of seals taken annually is re- 


to one hundred thousand 


young 


| males, not under one year of age, and policy 


prevents the killing of any bulls at or over 
six. The time chosen for taking the season’s 
quota is from the date of their first arrival 
in June up to the shedding of their coats in 


| August; and last year the whole hundred 
speedy departure from their breeding haunts; | 
mut the fur seal breeds within a pistol-shot | 


thousand were taken in less than thirty-three 
working-days by the natives, who receive 
forty cents a skin, thus dividing $40,000 ev- 
ery year among themselves, or a little over 
$400 to each working-man and boy. This 


| price per skin, which is an advance of thirty 


cents over that given by the Russians, is 
also fixed by law. The company sells to the 


movements and listen to the cries of fifty | natives an extensive assortment of goods, 
thousand breeding seals and pups at any|embracing all the necessities of life and 


time during July, August, and September, 


as they lie on the lagoon spit, less than a | 


quarter of a mile away, and in the same field 


of vision see the killing gang at work slangh- | 


tering and skinning, not much more than 
lifty yards away from the indifferent ani- 
mals on this lagoon rookery, which are only 
separated from these men busy in their 


bloody labor by a small stream of tide-water. | 


The capturing, driving, killing, and skin- 
uing of the fur seals is done entirely by the 
people of the islands, who carry on this busi- 
iess rapidly and skillfully, and who are 
ilone, by the terms of the lease, permitted 
to participate in this labor and share its re- 
ward, so long as they shall of their own free- 
will be equal to its proper execution. 
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many of the luxuries, at the wholesale prices 
of the San Francisco market ; and as all wid- 
ows and orphans are cared for and support- 
ed voluntarily by the company, it will be 
seen that these people are better off than 
any similar class of working-men in our 
country, or perhaps in the world. 

The seals are easily captured; their cap- 
tors, the natives, reminding one of butchers 
as they go into a stock-yard to select and 


| drive out a batch of bullocks, for the meth- 


od of procedure is precisely similar. 

To the right and left of the breeding 
grounds stretch sand-beaches, or some con 
venient landing, upon which the “ hollus 
chickie,” or the bachelor seals, lie by tens ot 


| thousands, extended in every attitude as- 
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sumed by them in fitful sleep or animated | the seals taken from the different hauliy 
sport, and down from the village to these | grounds south of Northeast Point, on gt 


-“hauling grounds” come the natives, who, 
after making a the swarming 
myriads, step in among them and turn aside 
from the masses two or three thousand of 
the most eligible animals, usually males of 
not over four years old and not under two. 
[his drove which they have selected is 
driven to the village as a flock of sheep 
would be, the animals moving in a succes- 
sion of sudden starts, with frequent resting 
spells, at the rate of about half a mile an 
hour, provided the weather is cool and foggy 
and the ground hard. Seals can be driven 
at the rate of a mile an hour under peculiarly 
favorable conditions of road and weather; 
but the loss of life is great in a large drove, 


survey of 


so many falling senseless, gasping and pal- 


vitating, some to rise again within a few 
hours, and others dying at once. 

Only four or five men are required to cap- 
ture in this way a drove of from one to even 
fifty thousand, did they ever want so many ; 
and the labor of driving them overland to 
the salt-houses near the village is light, as 
move without resistance and re- 
quire but little urging, only it should be 
constant They string them- 
selves out in long files as they travel, and a 
drove of four or five thousand will stretch 
over a path more than a mile in length. 

The killing grounds are in full view from 
the village, being a low sand field but slight- 
ly elevated above the level of the sea. All 


the seals 


and gentle. 


Tey hi 
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Paul Island, are driven to this place fo; 
slaughter. After the drove arrives on thy 
ground it is allowed to cool, for the animals 
are always heated more or less by travel, 
and if they are killed while in this condi- 
tion their hair and fur fall off or can } 
easily pulled out. During the delay a man 
is put in charge to herd and keep them to- 
gether on the field. 

When the seals are ready for killing, fiftee) 
or twenty men come down from the village, 
armed with long heavy clubs of hard wood 
They drive out to one side fifty to a hundred 
seals from the body of the drove, surround 
them, causing the seals to huddle up in a 
writhing, struggling heap, and strike them 
lifeless by well-directed blows upon the head, 
crushing in the skull, the ineligible animals, 
such as are under age or in bad condition, 
being allowed to escape; and in order that 
these conditions of killing may be fully com- 
plied with, the butcher gang is always under 
the immediate supervision of an overseer, 
who is always with the men directing their 
movements. In this way the whole number 
of eligible seals in the drove is disposed of 
during the day. After three or four hundred 
have been knocked down, the men lay aside 
their clubs, and immediately set about the 
work of skinning, for if the day is a little 
warm the carcasses will heat and blast in a 
few hours, so as to injure the quality of the 
skin. 


ae 


BY in, ag lad 
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rhe natives become very expert in 
labor of skinning, some of the 
ders taking the hide neatly from 
e body in less than two minutes ; 
the time averages from four to 
minutes. 
The skins are taken up to the 
ilt-houses of the company, where 
spread out on benches or 
the other, with salt 
rofusely sprinkled over and on the 
are turned up- 
lying in this 
for a week or two they are 
up bun- 
ed, with fresh salt scattered over, 
for shipment. 
Upon these skins the company pay 
tax of $2 50 per pelt, or $250,000 
nnually, together with a bonus of 
S5O0.000, 


ey are 
ns one upon 
fleshy sides, which 
yermost, and after 
pickle 
the bins, and 


taken from 


making, with other small 
tems, a revenue from these islands 
of over $300,000 net. 

natural condition 
liffers much in appearance from the 


The hide in a 


dressed skin, foxy in the process of 
preparation for ladies’ and gentle- 

inen’s use the overhair is plucked out, and 
the fine, close, soft, elastic fur is dyed to 
v.rich dark brown, being originally a light 
brownish-yellow or ochre. This art of prop- 
rly dressing seal-skins is possessed by only 
or three furriers, and 
which is formed for this especial purpose, 
having its head-quarters and working-rooms 
in London. 

The Pribylov Island skins in their raw or 
natural condition are at present all sold in 
London, and brought on an average last 
year from $6 to $10 each, but after being 
prepared they are sold for from $15 to $40. 
Che great secret of dressing them lies in the 
rt of dyeing the fur cleanly and uniformly. 


two one company, 


TAKING OFF THE PELT. 

By the end of October and toward the 
middle of November the great body of the 
seals will have taken their departure for the 
season, while small straggling bands will 
stay even into January, until driven off by 
ice and snow, on which they are averse to 
lying. From the time these animals leave 
the Pribylov Islands in the fall until their 
return to them in the following spring they 
do not visit land, but pass down south, and 
out over the vast expanse of the North Pa- 
cific, where they fish and sleep, and lead a 
generally free and easy life. Large numbers 
of them are seen in the many channels and 
rocky fiords of the northwest coast, as far 
down toward the equator as the mouth of 
the Columbia River; and although they sleep 
and feed for months at a time in and about 
the narrow cauals, yet they are never known 
to land, or even to bask upon detached and 
water-washed rocks. 

If they are surprised soundly sleeping on 
the swell, they may be approached to within 
short rifle range, and in this way the natives 
on the coast annually secure several thou- 
sand. 

Among the many singular traits of char- 
acter possessed by these animals none are 
more striking than the devotion of the male 
to the offspring, contrasted with the apa- 
thetic attention paid by the mother. The 
latter will at the least alarm bolt away into 
the sea, leaving the pup behind her; but the 
bulls mount guard over the swarming herds 
of young, and nothing can exceed their de 
votion and courage when called upon as 
protectors. By the middle of September, 
however, when the pups are pretty well 
crown, and all familiar more or less with the 
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ter, this careful attention on the part of 
bulls is withdrawn, and all supervision 
1 their part 1s ove! for the season. 

The external ear of the fur seal is very 
small, and instead of being open, as is usu- 
h all other mammals, it is rolled up 
on itself so as to present a scroll-like strue- 
ture, not unlike in shape and size to the 
little finger on the human hand cut off at 
the second joint, only a tritle more conical, 
being much greater in diameter at the base. 
rhe seal seems to have no power to elevate 


al wit 


or depress his ears, as a dog or cat can, but 
from their shape it is evident that they serve 
to protect the internal ear from the water 
pressure should the animal dive deeply and 
stay down long in quest of food or to avoid 
enemies. The sense of hearing is exceed- 
ingly keen, and although by taking great 
care a seal may be approached while asleep 


near enough to touch it without its notice, | 
yet the least ngise will arouse the animal, | 


which will rise with a single motion, erect, 
and look confusedly around for the cause of 
the disturbance. 
at 


roar the intruder in loud, prolonged, 


angry tones ; 
will snort with amazement, and immediately 
shuttle off to a safe distance. 
especially the youth, consider it great sport 
to steal up softly on a sleeping seal until 
they are near enough to seize one of its long 
white mustache bristles, and suddenly, with 
a quick wrench of the hand, jerk it out, 


jumping back at the same instant, having | 


a most prudent regard for their own safety. 
The sense of smell possessed by these an- 
imals is well developed, and will always 


awake them from sleep, even if you come | 
ever so quietly to the windward of them; 
and you will alarm them in this way much 
more thoroughly, though you are half a mile 
distant, than if you came up carelessly from 


the leeward, and even walked in among 
them, they seeming to have some idea of 
your being not different from one of their 
own species until they smell you. The muz- 
tle of the fur seal is very similar to that 
pessessed by a well-bred Newfoundland dog, 
the upper lips not being flabby or over- 
hanging, as in the case of the latter, while 
the whiskers are fifteen or twenty long, 
stout, whitish-yellow and gray bristles on 
each side, about as thick as a good-sized 
knitting-needle, varying in length from five 
to fifteen inches, for they—the bulls—all 
break and tear them out in fighting one with 
another; this mustache droops down and 
lays back against the side of the head and 
neck. If they possess the power, they do not 
often use it, of moving these “ feelers” for- 
ward and backward, as we see cats do, and 
other animals similarly embellished. 

But the chief attraction in these highly 
organized animals is their large, handsome 
eyes, which seem to indicate great intelli- 


If it is an old bull, it will | 
if a young male or female, it | 


The natives, | 
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gence; the color is through all classes 4 
ages a deep bluish-black, with a soft gliste; 
ing liquid appearance. When the animal js 
very much heated in fighting, or immedi 
ately after being struck senseless by a bloy 
on the head, a lurid green light is seen t 
supplant the normal color of the iris, giving 
the eye a singularly fierce expression. Thy 
pupil, like the cat’s, is capable of great dila 
tion and contraction. Their power of visio 
on land does not seem to be acute, while j 
is undoubtedly very keen in water. The 
eyes are sensitive and easily affected; th 
spattering of sand by rain makes them very 
sore and painful to their owners; so that 
during the prevalence of any of the frequent 
rain-squalls occurring on the islands, most 
of the non-breeding seals, or holluschichi; 
(bachelor) seals, take refuge in the sea, com 
|ing back again immediately after the cessa 

tion of rainy weather. 

One of the most marked features on th: 
breeding grounds is that a large percentag: 
| of the bulls there holding positions have but 
one eye toward the close of the season’s la 
bor, the other having been lost in fighting. 

The tail of the fur seal is very much out 
of proportion to its owner's bulk, as is that 
of the bear, only it is even more insigniti- 
;}cant; indeed, it is not easy to see why 

it should have a tail at all, for it is not 
' called upon to fight flies even as Bruin, not 
| does if want a rudder while in its most nat 
| ural element, since it steers its course with 
precision and ease by the hind flippers, which 
are long and slender, not having more thar 
a mere tithe of the strength which lies in 
the fore-hands. These fore-hands are very 
strong, enabling the seals to leap from the 
water like flying-fish, describing ares of ten 
to fifteen feet in the air, and this they inva 
riably do when suddenly alarmed, and ofte1 
| when playing. They must be able to cate! 
| fish without much exertion, and are gorged 
| with food most of the time when away 
| from the islands, for the waters of Behring 
| Sea and the North Pacific are rich in pisca 
|torial life. They do not appear to eat the 
heads of large cod-fish, for I have picked up 
quite a number of fish heads which had been 
bitten off at the nape by these animals as 
they were cast up on the beach by the surf 
showing a very judicious dislike to the horny 
mouths filled with rasping and needle-like 
teeth. They also vary their main diet of 
fish by a selection of the most juicy and 
tender fronds of kelp or sea-weed, which is 
also very abundant, and an occasional soft 
erab. 

The five and six months old pups, how 
ever, when they leave the islands in Octo 
ber and November, must have to exert them 
selves somewhat to obtain food, for they ar 
not at that time very expert or swift swim 
mers, and when they come back to the is! 
ands next year in July they are no heavier, 
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ough they have gained from five to seven 
hes in length. The pups can not suckle 
eir mothers in the water; at least they | 
ive never been observed to do this. 
Although the fur seal has the thickest and | 
ost comfortable coat of hair and fur pos- | 
ssed by any of its species, yet it does not | 
ke to be upon snow or ice, nor will it ever 
seen floating about on ice-floes like the | 
i-lion, hair seal, or walrus, which are all | 
void of the additional protection of fur. 
Che writer has heard and read many sto- 
es in regard to the catching of water-fowl 
these fur seals and their cousins, the sea- 
ous; but around these islands, where in- 
unerable flocks of sea-birds breed and rest 
pon the water, not asingle instance has been | 
served in which the thousands of gulls, ar- 
., Sitting about on the swell, were dis- 
rbed, although the dark, shooting forms of 
vimming seals were constantly seen below 


8, eT 


A great many amusing and ridiculous ar- 
les have been published upon the habits 

f this most interesting and sagacious creat- 
re. Even Steller, who was the first to in- 
roduce the northern fur seal to naturalists, 
is been the author of much in his paper 
pon it that is, to say the least, romantic. 
le says, for example, that “the males show 
creat affection for their young, and are some- 
mes tyrannical toward their females. They 
we fierce in protecting their offspring, and 
ould any one attempt to take their cub, 
hey stand on thettefensive, and the mother 
irries it off in her mouth. Shonld she hap- 
ven to drop it, the male instantly quits the 
iemy, falls on her, and beats her against 
he stones till he leaves her for dead. As 
soon as she recovers she crawls to his feet 
1 the most suppliant manner, and bedews 
them with her tears, while he keeps stalking 
ibout in the most insolent manner; but if 
the eub is carried off, he melts likewise, 


sheds tears, and shows every mark of deep 
sorrow !” 

Very few seals among the tens of thou- 
sands on the Pribylov Islands die a natural 


leath there. Most of the bodies left by them 
vhen they depart in the fall were animals 
vhich had received severe wounds in com- 
sat on the breeding grounds, while a dead 
cow is searcely seen upon the whole expanse 
if the rookeries over which they swarm dur- 
ng the summer season. Large numbers, 
iowever, of the pups, especially when quite 
young, get crushed and trampled to death 
vhen the bulls are fighting; but still the 
oss, in comparison with their whole num- 
er, is slight—not over two per cent. The 
creat mortality among them must result 
rom attacks of numerous enemies known, 
such as sharks, ete., and probably many oth- 
rs unknown, which must play sad havoc 
vith the clumsy young seals when they are 
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sleeping out at sea; for did this seal life 


}not have some such check upon it, in com- 


mon with all other animal life, the waters of 


| Behring Sea and all contiguous shore land 


would not have been able to have contained 
it. Itis quite certain that the seals on these 
islands are neither more nor less numerous 
to-day than they were before they were first 
discovered. : 

In closing this brief paper it may be wel 


| to mention the existence of two forms of seal 


life on the Pribylov Islands other than the 
one just spoken of, viz., the hair seal (Phoca 
vitulina) and the sea-lion ( Cumetopias selleri ), 
and, widely apart from them, the walrus ( 7’i- 
chechus rosmarus ). 

The hair seal is the common form, and fa- 


| miliar to most of the readers of this artfele, 


and upon it the popular idea, and scientific 
too, for that matter, has been based as to 
what all seals are like or should be. In this 


| Way a very erroneous impression has been ob- 


tained of the fur seal’s appearance and hab- 
its. 
a shy, wary manner, touching the remote 
rocks and beaches, only never in numbers to 
exceed forty or fifty. It is not polygamous, 
and there is no difference in size between 
the male and female. As indicated by its 
name, it is without fur, but is exceedingly 
hardy, and fond of being around and on ice 
floes and cakes. It is incapable of moving 
on land with any freedom, and can not car- 
ry its head and neck erect, although it can 
flounder over the beach with considerable 
speed when excited or alarmed. Instead of 
the big flat flippers or fins of the fur seal, 
destitute of hair, it has webbed paws and 
feet, with the nails on both well grown and 
distinct. It has no external ear, and search 
must be made for the opening into the meatus 
externus before it is observed; the eyes are 
large and exceedingly handsome, the head 
being, however, rather short and flat, with 
a pug-nose. The skin of the hair seal pos- 
sesses little commercial value, and as they 
exist in small numbers over the whole ex- 
tent of the great North Pacific and Behr- 
ing Sea district, they are of no importauce 
whatever in connection with the fur trade 
of Alaska. 

The sea-lion more closely resembles the 
fur seal in form and habit, but is still quite 
widely different. It is the largest of the 
group, being over eleven feet in length, males 
weighing, when mature and fat, at least 1200 
pounds. It is polygamous, having usually 
eight to twelve females, which are about half 
the weight of the males, and not over eight 
or nine feet in length. Not over twenty-five 
or thirty thousand will be found on the isl- 
ands, but it is not restricted, like the fur seal, 
to this land alone. Much might be said of 
this animal, and of the uncouth walrus, but 
our space will not permit. 


The hair seal comes to these islands in 
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HOW THE RAIN COMES 


By MARY MAPES DODGE 


AP 
* waits for me 
Smiles 1 


] s 


ry 
Then 


*» my 
waits and ° 
I iy, and hide away, 


» her by surprise, 


at her feet, 

her all over, 

know, till Id 
iath seen her 

SEPTEMBER. 

Ha! who is this doth t 


oss h 
And make her 


moan and 
1, and rude of tou 
dissemble ! 


a, 


now break! my torrents 
3 are dar , colder, 

blasts may blow, she still shall know 
Tis I who do enfold her. 


, come! 
1 skic r 


In vain the powers of wrath shall rag 
And bode her dire disaster: 

Their thunder crash and lightning flash 
But make me come the f 


ater 
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‘or soft as down I 
And w ] ] 
Come bli 
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Her faded form and bloomless g 
Til « 


over, oh! so li 
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he sun [ll greet with 
To do her honor brightly. 


She shall not guess how dazed 


How flurried, tossed, and sh 
he'll only know I would not 


ili she in bloom should 
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CHAPTER IX. 
T was just a week after the ball—a happy 
week; for, as Mrs. Rix said, all the fam- 
ly seemed happier now Cousin Conrad had 
come back. 

We had missed him much. My grand- 
father was the sort of man who would be 
always autocrat absolute in his own house; 
but Cousin Conrad was his prime minister. 
To him—the heir-presumptive, as every 
body knew—came every body with their 
petitions, their difficulties, their cares. Far 
and near all helpless people claimed his 
help, all idle people his unoccupied time. 
His money, too. Moderate as his income 
was, he seemed always to have enough to 
give to those that needed it. But he inva- 
riably gave cautiously, and in general se- 
cretly; so much so, that I have heard peo- 
ple call Major Picardy a rather “ near’ man. 
How little they knew! 

We missed him, I say, because he was the 
guiding spirit of the house. Guiding, for 
he never attempted to rule. Yet his light- 
est word was always obeyed, because we 
saw clearly that when he said, “ Do this,” 
he meant, “‘ Do it, not because I say so, but 
because it is right.” The right, followed 
unswervingly, unhesitatingly, and without 
an atom of selfishness or fear, was the pivot 
upon which his whole life turned. There- 
fore his influence, the divinest form of au- 
thority, was absolutely unlimited. 
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| Besides, as Mrs. Rix sometimes said 
| me-—just as if I did not see it all!—he was 
| “so comfortable to live with.” In him wer 
none of those variable moods of dullness, 
melancholy, or ill temper which men_ so 
often indulge in—moods which in a child 
we call “ naughtiness,” and set the sinner in 
a corner with his face to the wall, or give 
}him a good whipping and let him alone; 
but in his papa, or grandpapa, or uncle, we 
submit to as something charmingly inevita- 
ble, rather interesting than not, although 
the whole household is thereby victimized. 
But Cousin Conrad victimized no one; he 
was always sweet-tempered, cheerful, cali, 
Land wise. 


to 


His one great sorrow seemed to 
| have swallowed up all lesser ones, so that 
| the minor vexations of life could not afflict 
| him any more. Or else it was because he, 
|of all men I ever knew, lived the most in 
himself, and yet out of himself, and there- 
| fore was able to see all things with larger, 
clearer eyes. Whether he knew this or not, 
whether he was proud or humble, as people 
count humility, I can not tell. No one could, 
| because he never talked of himself at all. 
Young as I was, I had sense to see all this 
in him, the first man with whom I was eve1 
thrown in friendly relations; to see and 
| what does one do when one that 
| which is perfectly lovable and admirable? 
| admire it? love it? No; love is hardly the 
| word for that kind of feeling. We adore. 


meets 


| This did not strike me as remarkable, be- 
| . . 

| cause every body in degree did the same. 
| Never was there a person better loved than 


|he. And yet he gave himself no pains to 
| be popular. He seldom tried to please any 
| body particularly, only to be steadily kind 
and simply good to every body. 

Good above all to me, unworthy! 
good! 

The one person whose opinion of him I 
did not know was my mother’s, though he 
had ridden over to see her, taking messages 
from me, almost every week. But she said 
little about him, and I did not like to ask. 
One of the keenest pleasures I looked for- 
ward to in this her visit was, that she would 
then learn to know Cousin Conrad as I knew 
him. Mrs. Rix said, as soon as my mother 
came to chaperon me, she should go to Chel- 
tenham. Then how happy would we three 
be, walking, talking together, the best com- 
pany in the world! 

For the first time in my life I thought 
without jealousy of my mother’s enjoying 
any body’s company but mine. Planning 
the days to come, which seemed to rise up 
, one after the other, like the slope after slope 


Oh, so 
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sunshiny green which melted into the 

sky at the top of Lansdowne Hill, I 

sat at my bedroom window, perhaps the 
ippiest girl in all Bath. 

{h, pleasant city of Bath! how sweet it 

ked to me then, a girl in my teens! How 

veet it looks still to me, an old woman! 


{y, though I walk its streets with tired feet, 
nking of other feet that walk there no 
wre, but in a far-away City which I see not 
t, still dear to my heart, and fair to my 


eyes, is every nook and corner of that city, 
vhere I was so happy when I was young. 

Happy, even in such small things as my 
new dress, Which I had been arranging for 
he evening. We went out so much that I 
hould have been very ill off had not my 
vrandfather given me plenty of beautiful 

thes. When I hesitated, Cousin Conrad 

iid, “Take them; it is your right, and it 

ikes him happy.” So I took them, and 

joyed them too. It is pleasant to feel that 

ople notice one’s people whose 
pinion one values. I laughed to think my 
mother would not call me “ untidy” now. 

Also, I was glad to believe, to be quite 
sure, that my grandfather was not ashamed 
fme. When Mrs. Rix told him how many 

irtners I had, he used to smile complacent- 
! She is a Miss Picardy—a 
true Miss Picardy. Isn’t she, Conrad?” At 
vhich Cousin Conrad would smile too. 

He always went out with us now, though 
ie did not dance; but he kept near us, and 
nade every thing easy and pleasant, almost 
is pleasant as being at home. 


dress 


“Of course 


But these home evenings were the best, 
fter all. I hoped they would come back 
igain, When my mother was here. Often I 
pictured to myself how we would enjoy 
them. My grandfather asleep in his chair; 
my mother and Cousin Conrad sitting on the 
large sofa, one at either end; and I myself 
m my favorite little chair, opposite them. 
How often he langhed at me—such a big, 
tall girl—for liking such a little chair! 
They would talk together, and I would sit 
silent, watching their two faces. 
happy I should be! 

I had fallen into so deep a reverie that 
vhen there came a knock to my door I quite 
started. 

It was only Mrs. Rix, coming to say that 
my grandfather wanted me. But she did it 
n such a mysterious way—and besides, it 
was odd he should want me at that early 
hour, and in his study, where few ever went 
except Cousin Conrad. 

“What does he want me for ? 
nothing the matter ?” 

“Oh no, my dear; quite the contrary, I 
do assure you. But, as I said to the General, 
‘She is so innocent, I am sure she has not 
the slightest idea’—oh dear, what am I say- 
ng ?—TI only promised to tell you that your 
grandfather wanted you.” 


Oh, how 


There is 
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“T will come directly.” 

She said true; I had not the slightest 
idea. Ino more guessed what was coming 
upon me than if I had been a baby of five 
years old. I staid calmly to fold up my 
dress and put my ribbons by, Mrs. Rix look- 
ing on with that air of deferential mysteri- 
ousness which had rather vexed me in her 
of late. 

“That is right, my dear. Be very partic- 
ular in your toilet; it is the proper thing, 
under—your circumstances. But here I am, 
letting the cat out of the bag again, which 
the Major said I was on no account to do.” 

“Ts Cousin Conrad with my grandfather ?” 
said I, with a sudden doubt that this might 
concern him, his going back to India, or 
something. 

“Oh no. 


He and Sir Thomas went away 
together 


Sir Thomas Appleton, you know 
who has been sitting with the General 
these two hours.” 

“Has he?” and I was just going to add, 
“ How very tired my grandfather must be!” 
when I remembered the young man was a 
favorite with Mrs. Rix; at least, she always 
contrived to have him near us, and to get 
me to dance with him. The latter I liked 
well enough—he was a beautiful dancer ; 
the former I found rather a bore. But then 
he was an excellent person, Cousin Conrad 
said, and they two were very good friends; 
which had inclined me to be kind, kinder 
than I might otherwise have been, to Si 
Thomas Appleton. 

Forgetting all about him, I ran down 
stairs, gayly too. For second thoughts told 
me there was nothing to be afraid of. If 
any thing were going to happen—if Cousin 
Conrad had been returning to India, he 
would have told me ; certainly as soon as he 
told Mrs. Rix. He had got into a habit of 
talking to me, and telling me things, very 
much as a kind elder brother would tell a 
young sister, whom he wished to make hap- 
py with his trust as well as his tenderness. 
And it did make me happy, more and more 
so every day. My soul seemed to grow, like 
a flower in sunshine, and to stretch itself 
out so as to be able to understand what 
seemed to me, the more I knew of it, the 
most perfect character of a man that I had 
ever heard or read of. And yet he liked me 
—poor ignorant me! and I was certain, if 
he were going out to India, or any where 
else, he would have told me as soon as he 
told her. So I threw aside all uneasiness, 
and knocked at my grandfather’s door with 
a heart as light as a child’s. 

For the last time! It never was a child’s 
heart any more. 

“Come in, my dear! Pardon my dressing- 
gown. If I did not receive you thus early, I 
might not have caught you atall. You have, 
I hear, such endless engagements, and are 
growing the cynosure of every eye in Bath.” 
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‘I, Sir?” said I, puzzled over the word 
“eynosure,” being, alas! not classically edu- 
cated, like my grandfather and Cousin Con- 
rad. Still i 


apparently meant something 
nice,and my grandfather smiled as if at some 
pleasant idea; so I smiled too. 

* Yes, they tell me you are universally ad- 
mired,” patting my hand affectionately with 
his soft old fingers. ‘Quite natural too. 
he looked at me keenly 

‘one of our most ardent friends, has been 
praising you to me for these two hours.” 

“Sir Thomas Appleton, was it? But he 
is Mrs. Rix’s friend rather than mine. She 
is exceedingly fond of him.” 


One of our friends” 


I said this, I know I did, with the most 
perfect simplicity and gravity. My grand- 
father again looked at me, with a sort of per- 
plexed inquiry, then smiled with his grand 
alr. 

“Quite right. The proper thing entirely, 
My dear Elma, 
your conduet is all I could desire. How old 
are you?” 

“Seventeen and a half.” 


“My mother, your grandmother 


in so very young a lady. 


no, she 
would be your great-grandmother— was, I 
remember, married at seventeen.” 

“Was she? That was rather young—too 
young, my mother would think. She did not 
marry till she was thirty.” 

I said that rather confusedly. I always 
did feel a little confused when people began 
to talk of these sort of things. 

My grandfather drew himself up with dig- 
nity. 

“Mrs. Picardy’s opinion and practice are, 
of course, of the highest importance. Still, 
you must allow me to differ from her. In 
our family early marriages have always been 
the rule, and very properly. A young wife is 
much more likely to bend to her husband’s 
ways, and this—especially in cases where the 
up-bringing has been, hem! a little different 

is very desirable. In short, when in such 
a case a suitable match offers, I think, be the 
young lady ever so young, her friends have 
no right to refuse it.” 

What young lady? Did he mean me? 
Was any body wanting to marry me? I 
began to tremble violently—why, I hardly 
knew. 

“Sit down, my dear. Do not be agitated, 
though a little agitation is of course natural, 
under the circumstances. But did I not say 
that Lam quite satisfied with you? and—let 
me assure you—with the gentleman like- 
wise.” 

It was that, then. 
ing to marry me. 

Now, I confess I had of late thought a 
great deal about love, but of marriage al- 
most nothing. 


Somebody was want- 


Of course marriage follows 
love, as daylight dawn; but this wonderful, 
glorious dawn, coloring all the sleeping world 
this was the principal thing. 


When one 
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sits on a hill-top, watching the sun rise, ono 
does not much trouble one’s self about wha: 
will happen at noonday.. To love with aj] 
one’s soul and strength, to spend and be spent 
for the beloved object; perhaps, if one de 
served it, to be loved back again, in an eesta 
8) of bliss—these were thoughts and dreams 
not unfamiliar and exquisitely sweet. But 
the common idea of marriage, as I heard j; 
discussed by girls about me: the gentlemay 
paying attention, proposing, then a grand 
wedding, with dresses and bride-maids and 
breakfast, ending by an elegant house and 
every thing in good style—this I regarded, 
if not with indifference, with a sort of sub- 
lime contempt. 
that way! 
at the idea. 


That I should ever marry ip 
I felt myself grow hot all over 


“Yes, my dear, I assure you Sir Thomas 
Appleton 

Now the truth broke upon me! His per- 
sistent following of us, Mrs. Rix’s encourage- 
ment of him, her incessant praising of him to 
me; and I had been civil and kind to him, 
bore as he was, for her sake and Cousin Con- 
rad’s! Oh me, poor me! 

“Sir Thomas Appleton, Elma, has asked 
my permission to pay his addresses to you. 
He is a young man of independent fortune, 
good family, and unblemished character. He 
may not be—well, I have known cleverer 
men, but he is quite the gentleman. You 
will soon reciprocate his affection, Iam sure. 
Come, my dear, allow me to congratulat 
you.” And he dropped on my forehead a 
light kiss, the first he had ever given me. 
“Pray be calm. I had wished Mrs. Rix to 
communicate this fact, but Conrad thought 
I had better tell you myself.” 

The “fact,” startling as it was, affected 
me less than this other fact—that Cousin 
Conrad knew it. 

My heart stood still a moment; then be- 
gan to beat so violently that I could neithe 
hear nor see. Instinctively I shrank back 
out of my grandfather's sight, but he did 
not look at me. With his usual delicacy he 
began turning over papers till I should re- 
cover myself. 

For I must recover myself, I knew that, 
though from what I hardly did know, except 
that it was not the feeling he attributed to 
me. Still, I must control it.; Cousin Con- 
rad knew all, and would be told all. 

When my grandfather turned round | 
think he saw the quietest possible face, for 
he patted my hand approvingly. 

“ That is right. 
to be happy. 
satisfied. 


Look happy; you ought 
Let me again say I am quite 
Sir Thomas has behaved through- 
out exceedingly like a gentleman, especially 
in applying to me first, which he did, he 
says, by Conrad’s advice, you being so very 
young. But not too young, I trust, to ap- 
preciate the compliment paid you, and the 
great advantage of such a connection. I, 
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for my part, could not have desired for my 
granddaughter a better marriage; and, let 
ine say it, in choosing you Sir Thomas will 
do equal honor to my family and his own.” 

It never seemed to enter my grandfather's 
head that I should not marry Sir Thomas 
\ppleton! 

What was I to do, a poor lonely girl? 
What was I to say when my answer was 
demanded? “No,” it would be, of course; 


but if I were hard pressed as to why I said 
ho 

Easy enough to tell some point-blank lie 

any lie that came to hand; but the truth, 
which I had always been accustomed to tell 
without hesitation or consideration, that I 
could not tell. It burst upon me, while I sat 
there, blinding and beautiful as sunrise. 

Why could I not marry Sir Thomas Ap- 
pleton or any other man? Because, if so, I 
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should have to give up thinking, as I had 
lately come to think, in all I did, or felt, or 
planned, of a friend I had, who was more to 
ie than any lover in the whole world—a 
inan, the best man I ever knew, who, if 
twenty lovers were to come and ask me, I 
should still feel in my heart was superior to 
them all. 

But—could I tell this to my grandfather, 
or any human being? And if not, why not? 
What was it, this curious absorption which 
had taken such entire possession of me? 
Was it friendship? or—that other feeling 
which my mother and I had sometimes 
spoken about as a thing to come one day? 
Had it come? And if so, what then ? 

A kind of terror came over me. I grew 
cold For my life I could not 
have spoken a word. 

There seemed no necessity to speak. Ap- 
parently my grandfather took every thing 
for granted. He went on informing me, in 
a gentle, courteous, business-like way, that 
Sir Thomas and his sister, “a charming per- 
son, and delighted to welcome you into the 
family, my dear,’ would dine here to-mor- 
“ Not to-day; Conrad suggested that 
you would probably like to be alone with 
your mother to-day.” 

That word changed me from stone into 
flesh that could feel, and feel 
with an infinite capacity of pain! I cried 
out with a great ery, “Oh, let me go home 
to my mother!” 

“T have already sent for her. She ought 
to be here in an hour,” said my grandfather, 
rather stiffly, and again turned to his papers, 
that I might compose myself. And I tried, 
oh, how desperately I tried, to choke down 
my sobs. 

If I could only run away, hide myself any 
where, anyhow, out of every body’s sight, 
auswering no questions and giving no ex- 
planations! That was my first thought. 
My second was less frantic, less cowardly. 
Whatever happened, I must not go away 
and leave my grandfather believing in a lie. 

Twice, thrice, I opened my lips to speak 
just one word—a brief, helpless, almost im- 


as a stone. 


row. 


flesh again 


ploring “‘ No,” to be given by him at once to | 


the young man who was so mistaken as to 
care for me—but it would not come. There 
I sat like a fool—no, like a poor creature 
suddenly stunned, who knew not what she 
said or did, did not recognize herself at all, 
except for a dim consciousness that her only 
safety lay in total silence. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the hall 
door close by. 

“'That’s Conrad,” said my grandfather, 
evidently relieved. Young ladies and their 
love affairs were too much for him after the 
first ten minutes. ‘Conrad said he would 
be back directly. Ah, must you go, my 
dear?” For I had started up like a hunted 
hare. At all costs I must escape now, at 
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once, too, before Cousin Conrad saw 
“Go, then; pray go. 
dear !” 

I just endured that benediction—a polite. 
ness rather than a prayer—and felt my, 
grandfather touch my hand. Then I fle 
—fled like any poor dumb beast with th, 
hounds after it, and locked myself up i; 
my Own room. 

I am an old woman now. I very seldom 
ery for any thing; there is nothing noy 
worth crying for. Still, I have caught my 
self dropping a harmless tear or two on this 
paper at the thought of that poor girl, Elma 
Picardy, in her first moments of anguish, 
terror, and despair. 

It was at first actual despair. Not that 
of hopeless love; because if it was love, of 
course it was hopeless. The idea of being 
loved and married in the ordinary way by 
the only person whom it would be possible 
for me to love and marry never entered into 
my contemplations. The despair was, be- 
cause my mother would be here in an hour, 
either told or expecting to be told every 
thing. And if I did not tell her, she, who 
knew me so well, would be sure to find it 
out. Whatshould Ido? For the first time 
in my life I dreaded to look in the face of 
my own mother. 

She must be close at hand now. I took 
out my watch; ah, that watch! Cousin 
Conrad had given it me only a week ago, 
saying he did not want it, it was a lady’s 
watch—his mother’s, I think—and it would 
be useful to me. I might keep it till he 
asked for it. Idid. It goes tick-tick-tick, 
singing its innocent daily song, just over my 
heart, to this day. A rather old watch now ; 
but it will last my time. Laying my fore- 
head on its calm white face—not my lips, 
though I longed to kiss it, but was afraid 
I sobbed my heart out for a little while. 

Then I rose up, washed my face and 
smoothed my hair, trying to make myself 
look, externally at least, like the same girl 
my mother sent away from her only about 
six weeks since. Oh, what a gulf lay be- 
tween that time and this! Oh, why did she 
ever send me away? Why did I ever come 
here? And yet—and yet— 

No, I said to myself then, and I say now, 
that if all were to happen over again, I 
would not have had it different. 

So I sat with my hands folded, looking up 
the same sunny hill-side that I had looked at 
this morning, but the light seemed to have 
slipped away from it, and was fading, fading 
fasi. Alas! the view had not changed, it 
was only I. 

A full hour—more than an hour—I must 
have sat there, trying to shut out all thought, 
and concentrate myself into the one eftort 
of listening for carriage wheels, which I 
thought I should hear, even at the back of 
the house. Still they did not come. I had 


me, 


God bless you, m; 
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begun to wonder why, when I heard 
self called from the foot of the stairs. 
Is Miss Pieardy there? I want Miss 
Picardy.” 
The familiar voice, kind and 
t through me like a sword. Then I 
ng up and hugged my pain. It was 

pain; there was nothing wrong in it; 
e could not be. Was it a sin, meeting 
1 what was perfectly noble, good, and 

; to see it, appreciate it, love it? Yes, 

ed him. But 
yas as innocently, as ignorantly, as com- 
pletely without reference to his loving me, 
as if he had been an angel from heaven. 

Now, when I know what men are, even 
the best of them—not so very angelic after 

I smile to think Row any girl could 
ver thus think of any man; yet when I re- 

ember my angel—not perhaps all I im- 

vined him, but very perfect still—I do not 
despise myself. He came to me truly as an 

gel, a messenger, God’s messenger of all 
things pure and high. As such I loved him 
and love him still. 

“Miss Picardy. Can any 

re to find Miss Picardy ?” 

For the second time I heard him call, and 

his time it felt like music through the 
use. I opened my door, and answered 
ver the balustrade 

“T am here, Cousin 
mother come ?” 

“No.” 

My first feeling, let me tell the truth, was 
i horrible sense of relief. Ah, me! that I 
ever should have been glad not to see my 
mother! Then I grew frightened. What 
could have kept her from coming? No 
small reason, surely, if she knew how much 
I needed her, and why she was sent for. 
But perhaps no one had told her. 

Cousin Conrad seemed to guess at my per- 
plexity and alarm. When | ran down stairs 
to him, the kind face met me, and the ex- 
tended hands, just as usual. 

‘I thought I would give you the news 
myself, lest you might be uneasy. But there 
is no cause, I think. Your grandfather only 
sent a verbal message, and has received the 
same back, that Mrs. Picardy is ‘not able’ 
to come to-day, but will write to-morrow. 
However, if you like, I will ride over at 
port 

“Oh no.” 

“To-morrow, then—but I forget. I have 
to London to-morrow for a week. 
Would you really wish to hear? I can ride 
over to-night in the moonlight.” 

“You are very kind. No.” 

My tongue “clave to the roof of my 
mouth,” my poor, idle, innocent, chattering 
tongue. My eyes never stirred from the 
ground. Mercifully, I did not blush. I felt 
all cold and white. And there I stood, like 
a fool. No, I was not a fool. A fool would 


clear! It 


I was sure of that now. 


one tell me 


Conrad. Has my 


( y 
to go 
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never have felt my pain; but would have 


been quite happy, and gone and married Sit 
Thomas Appleton. 

Did he think I was going to do that? I 
was sure he was looking at me with keen 
observation, but he made no remark until 
he said at last, with a very gentle voice, 


“You need not be unhappy, cousin. I 
think you are sure to see your mother to- 
morrow.” f 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good-by, then, till dinner-time, the last 
time I shall see you for some days.” 

** Good-by.” 

Possibly he thought I did not care about 
his going, or my mother’s coming, or any 
thing else—except, perhaps, Sir Thomas 
Appleton ! 

Without another word he turned away, 
and went slowly down stairs. It was a slow 
step, always firm and steady, but without 
the elasticity of youth. I listened to it, 
tread after tread, and to the sound of the 
hall door shutting after it. Then I went 
back into my room again, and oh, how I 
cried! 


a 


CHAPTER X. 

WE had a strangely quiet dinner that 
evening. There were only we four—my 
grandfather, Cousin Conrad, Mrs. Rix, and 
I: and, as usual when we were alone, my 
grandfather, with courteous formality, took 
Mrs. Rix in to dinner, and Cousin Conrad 
took me. I remember, as we the 
hall, he glanced down on my left hand, 
which lay on his arm; but he did not pat it, 
as he sometimes did, and he treated me, I 
thought, less like a child than he had ever 
done before. 

For me—what shall I say? what can I 
tell of myself? It is all so long ago, and 
even at the time I saw every thing through 
such a mist—half fright, half pain—with a 
strange gleam of proud happiness shining 
through the whole. 

I believed then, I believe still, that to be 
loved is a less thing than to love—to see 
that which is loveworthy, and love it. This 
kind of attachment, being irrespective of 
If it 
suffers, its very sufferings come te it in a 
higher and more bearable shape than to 
smaller and more selfish affections. As Mi- 
randa says of Ferdinand, 


crossed 


self, fears no change, and finds none. 


“To be your fellow 
You may deny me, but I'll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no.” 
Ay, and not an unhappy service, though 
silent, as with a human not a 
Miranda—it needs must be. I was happy, 
happier than I could tell, when I had man- 
aged that his seat at dinner should be near- 
the fire—he loved 


woman 


est fires, summer and 
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winter; and that in the drawing-room the 
chair he found easiest for his hurt shoulder 
to lean against should be in the corner he 
liked best, where the lamp-light did not 
strike his The idea of his 
wooing or marrying me, or marrying any 
body, after what he had told me, would have 
But it did him 
uo harm to be loved in this innocent way, 
and it did me good—oh, such infinite good! 
Chat quiet dinner hour beside him, listen- 
ing to his talk with my grandfather, which 
he kept up, I noticed, with generous perti- 
nacity, so that nobody might trouble me ; 
the comfort of being simply in the room 
with him, able to watch his face and hear 
how little can I tell 
of all this, how much can I remember! And 
I say again, even for a woman, to love is a 
better thing than to be loved. 

Therefore girls need not blush or fear, 
even if, by some hard fortune, they find 
themselves in as sad a position as I. 

When Mrs. Rix fell asleep, as she always 
did when we were alone together after din- 
ner, | sat down on the hearth-rug, with her 
little pet spaniel curled up in my lap, and 
thought, and thought, till I was nearly be- 
wildered. 


against eyes. 


seemed a kind of sacrilege. 


the tones of his voice 


Neither she nor any one had named Sir 
Thomas Appleton. Nobody had taken the 
slightest notice of what had happened since 


morning, or what was going to happen to- 


morrow, except that in Mrs. Rix’s manner to 
me there was a slight shade of added defer- 
ence, and, in my grandfather's, of tenderness, 


as if something had made me of more conse- | 


quence since yesterday. For Cousin Conrad 
he was just the same. 
nothing that had occurred made any differ- 
ence, 

Sometimes the whole thing seemed like a 
dream, and then I woke up to the conscious- 
ness of how true it all was, and of the neces- 
sity for saying and doing something that 
might end it. For if not, how did I know 
that I might not be dragged unwittingly 
into engagement, understood 
agreement that might me for life, 
I only wanted free—free to 
think, without sin, of one friend—the only 
man in the world in whom I felt the small- 
interest—free to care for him, to help 
him if he ever needed it—to honor and love 
him always! 

This was all. If I could only get rid of 
that foolish Sir Thomas, perhaps nobody 
else would ever want to marry me, and then 
I could go back into the old ways, externally 
at least, and nobody would ever guess my 
secret, not even my mother. For I had late- 
ly felt that there was something in me which 
even she did not understand, a reticence and 
strength of will which belonged not to the 
Dedmans, but the Picardys. Often, when I 
looked into his eyes, I was conscious of be- 


some some 
bind 
to 


when be 


est 


Of course, to him, | 
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ing, in character, not so very unlike my 
grandfather. ' 

Therefore nobody could force me or per. 
suade me into any marriage—TI was sure of 
that; and sitting in front of the fire—we haq 
fires still, for Cousin Conrad’s sake—idly 
twisting little Flossy’s ears, I tried to nerve 
myself for every thing. 

Alas! not against every thing; for when 
the two gentlemen came in, and behind them 
a third, it was more than I could bear. To 
my despair, I began blushing and trembling 
so much that people might faney I actually 
loved him. , 

But, oh! how I hated him—his handsome 
face, his nervous, hesitating manner. 

“T have to The 


apologize. General 


brought me in, just*for five minutes, to say 
how sorry I was not to be able to pay my 
To-morrow, per- 


|respects to Mrs. Picardy. 
haps, to-morrow 

“We shall all be most happy to see you 
to-morrow,” said my grandfather, with grave 
dignity, and, turning to Mrs. Rix, left Sir 
Thomas to seat himself on a chair by my 
side. , 

I suppose I ought to have been grateful, 
| Every girl ought to feel at least gratefully 
|to the man that loves her. But I did not; 
| I disliked, I almost loathed him. 

Pardon, excellent, kindly, and very fat 
baronet, whom I meet every year, when you 
come up to London with a still handsome 
Lady Appleton and three charming Misses 
Appleton, who are all most polite to me 
pardon! Every thing is better asit is; both 
for you and for me. 

It was a wretched wooing. Sir Thomas 
talked nervously to my grandfather, to Cous- 
in Conrad, to every body but me, who sat 
like a stone, longing to run away, yet afraid 
'to do it. For now and then the General casi 
on me a look of slight annoyance—if s 
courteous a gentleman could ever look an- 
noyed; and Mrs. Rix came and whispered to 
me not to be “frightened.” Frightened, in- 
deed! At what? At a creature who was 
more than indifferent—absolutely detesta- 
ble—to me, from the topmost curl of his 
black hair to the sole of his shining boots. 
He must have seen this; I wanted him to 
see it. Yet still he staid on, and on, as if 
he would never go. 

When at last he did, and I faced the three 
with whom I had lived so happily all these 
weeks—the three who knew every thing, 
and knew that I knew they knew it—it was 
a dreadful moment. 

“T think we had better retire,” said my 
grandfather, rather sternly. ‘Conrad, I 
want you for a few minutes. And, Mrs. Rix, 
you, who are accustomed to the ways of so- 
ciety, will perhaps take the trouble to ex- 
plain to my granddaughter that—that—” 

“T understand, General. Rely upon me,” 
said Mrs. Rix, mysteriously. 
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And then, with the briefest good-night to 
me,my grandfather left the room. 

Mrs. Rix, having her tongue now unseal- 
ed, made the most of her opportunity. How 
she did talk! What about I very dimly re- 
member, except that it was on the great ad- 
vantage of being married young, and to a 
person of wealth and standing. Then she 
held out to me all the blessings that would 
come to me on my marriage country-house, 
town-house, carriages, horses, dresses, dia- 
the Appleton diamonds were known 
all over the county. In short, she painted 
ny future couleur de rose, only it seemed mere 
landscape-painting, figures omitted, espe- 
cially one figure which I had heretofore con- 
sidered most important of all—the husband. 

What did I answer? Nothing—I had 
nothing to say. To speak to the poor wom- 
in would have been like two people talking 
in different languages. Besides, I despised 


sta 
his 
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I OROUCHED ONOE V.ORE ON THE HEARTH-RUG,” 


too much all her arguments, herself also— 
ay, in my arrogant youth I actually despised 
her—poor, good-natured Mrs. Rix, who only 
desired my happiness. If her notion of hap- 


As I 


piness was not mine, why blame her? 
afterward learned, she had had ahard enough 
life of her own to make her feel now that to 
secure meat, drink, and clothing of the bes 


description for the whole of one’s days was, 
after all, not a bad thing. 

But I? Oh! I could have lived on bread 
and water, I could have served on my knees, 
I could have given up every luxury, have 
provided it were my- 
if only I might 
not 


suffered every sorrow 
self alone that suffered 
never have been parted from some one 
Sir Thomas Appleton. 

Mrs. Rix talked till she tired, and 
then, quite satisfied, I suppose, that silence 
meant acquiescence, and no doubt a little 
proud of her own powers of rhetoric, she 


was 
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bade me a kind good-night and went up 
stairs. 

I crouched once more on the hearth-rug, 
without even the little dog, feeling the lone- 
liest creature alive. Not crying—I was past 
that—but trying to harden myself into be- 
ginning to endure. Vincit qui patitur, my 
mother’s favorite motto, to me had as yet 
borne no meaning. I had had such a happy 
life. with almost nothing to endure. Now I 
must begin—I must take up my burden and 
bear it, whatever it might be. And I must 
bear it No more—ah! never any 
could I run to my mother and lay my 
grief in her arms, and feel that her kiss took 
away almost every sting of pain. At least, 
so I thought then. 

I tried to shut my eyes on the far future, 
and think only of to-morrow. Then I must 
inevitably speak to my grandfather, and ask 
him to give Sir Thomas a distinct No. If 
further information were required, I must 
say simply that I did not love him, and 
therefore could not marry him, and keep to 
that. Nobody could force out of me any 
thing more; and all reasonings and persua- 
sions I must meet with that stony silence, 
easy enough toward ordinary persons whom 
I cared as little for as for Mrs. Rix. But 
with my mother ?—TI felt a frantic desire 
now that every thing should be over and 
done before my mother came. Then she and 
I would return to the village together, and 
go back to our old life—with a difference— 
oh, what a difference! 

It was not wholly pain. Ideny that: mis- 
erable and perplexed as I was, I felt at in- 
tervals content, glad—nay, proud. I had 
found out the great secret of life; I was a 
child no more, but a woman, with a woman’s 
heart. When I thought of it, I hid my face, 
a burning face, though I was quite alone; 
yet I had no sense of shame. To be ashamed, 
indeed, had seen the best, the 
highest, and loved it! Mrs. Rix had said, 
d propos of my “shyness,” that of course no 
girl ought to care for any man until he asked 
her. But I thought the angels, looking down 
into my poor heart, might look with other 
eyes than did Mrs. Rix. 

So I was not ashamed. Not even when 
the door suddenly opened, and Cousin Con- 
rad himself came in. I sprung up, and made 
believe I had been warming myself at the 
tire-—that was all. 

“ T beg your pardon, Elma, but your grand- 
father sent me here to see if you had gone to 
bed.” 

“T was just going. 

“No.” 

Conrad was so quiet that I perforce grew 
quiet too, even when he came and sat down 
by me on the sofa. 


alone. 
more 


because I 


Does he want me ?” 


“Have you a few minutes to spare? Be- 
cause the General asked me to speak to you 
about a matter which you must surely guess. 
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Shall I say my few words now, or put they 
| off till morning ?” 

“Say them now.” 

For I felt that whatever was to happe 
had best happen at once, and then be oye; 
and done. 

Our conversation did not last very long, 
but I remember it, almost word for word 
even to this day. Throughout he was his 
own natural self—calm, gentle, kind. | 
could see he had never the slightest idea }y 
was wounding me, stabbing me deep dow: 
to the heart with such a tender hand. 

“T suppose you know,” he said, “ what | 
am desired to speak to you about ?” 

“1 think I do.” 

| ‘And I hope you know also that I should 

not take the liberty— brotherly liberty 
though it be, for I feel to you like an elder 
brother—if the General had not express), 
Cesired it, and if I were not afraid of an) 
excitement bringing on a return of his ill 
ness. You would be very sorry for that.” 

“Yes.” Yes and No were all the words | 
found myself capable of answering. 

“Your grandfather is, as you perceive 
very proud of you, fond of you too. In his 
sort of way he has set his heart upon you 
making what he calls a good marriage. Now, 
Sir Thomas Appleton—” 

I turned and looked at him full in the 
face. I wished to find out how far he spok: 
from his heart, and how far in accordance: 
with his duty and my grandfather’s desire. 
| “Sir Thomas Appleton is not a brilliantly 
| clever man, nor, in all things, exactly the 
man I should have expected would please 
you; but he would please almost any girl, 
jand he is thoroughly good, upright, and 
|gentlemanly. In worldly advantages this 
jis, as your grandfather and Mrs. Rix say” 
| he slightly smiled—“ a very ‘ good’ marriage 
lindeed. Nor, I think, would your mother 
| disapprove of it, nor need you do so for het 
|sake. You will be married some time, I sup- 
| pose: she knows that. This marriage would 
| secure to her a home for life in the house of 
|a son-in-law who, I doubt not, would be as 
good a son to her as he always was to his 
|own mother. Elma, are you listening ?” 
| Of course I was! I heard every word 
| took in with a cruel certainty that if I said 
|“ Yes,” it would make every, body happy, 
| most likely Cousin Conrad too. 

“ You wish me, then, you all wish me, t 
marry Sir Thomas Appleton, whether I care 
| for him or not ?” 
| He noticed the excessive bitterness of my 
|tone. “No, you mistake. In fact, I must 

be in some mistake too. I thought, from 
| what they said, that there was not the slight- 
lest doubt you cared for him. At least that 
| his love was not unacceptable to you.” 

| ‘Love!’ Isaid, fiercely. “ He has danced 
| with me half a dozen times at a ball, and 
|talked with me at two or three evening 
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narties. How can he love me? What does 

know of me? As much as I of him— 

hich is nothing, absolutely nothing. How 
dare he say he loves me ?” 

I stood with my heart throbbing and my 
yes burning. I wished to do something 
to hurt something or somebody, I was so 
hurt and sore myself. And then I fell a-ery- 
ug. Not violently, but the great tears would 
oll down. I was terribly ashamed of my- 
self. When I looked up again, I am sure 
there must have been something in my eyes 

he once told me I had deer’s eyes—not 
unlike a deer when the hunter stands over 
er with his knife at her throat. 

“Cousin Conrad, why do you persuade me 
»marry your friend when I don’t love him, 
vhen I don’t want to marry him or any 
wdy, but only to go home to my mother? 

Oh, why can’t you leave us at peace to- 
vether? We were so happy, my mother 
nd 1!” 

I broke into one single sob. At the mo- 

ut my only thought was to hide myself 
om him and all the world in my mother’s 
rhs. 

Cousin Conrad looked much troubled. 
There has been some great blunder,” he 

\, “and the General must have been ut- 
terly misled. I am glad he sent me to speak 

to you instead of speaking himself; for when 

e finds out the truth, he will be, I fear, ex- 
eedingly disappointed. And for poer Sir 

omas, Was it such a very unnatural and 
icked thing to love you?” And he went 
n speaking with great kindliness, touching 
kindliness, of the many good qualities of 

the man who wanted to marry me—me, sim- 
ple Elma Picardy, without fortune or accom- 
jlishments, or any thing to recommend me, 
except, perhaps, my poor pretty face. A 
generous love, at any rate, and I could per- 

eive he thought it so. 

It was very hard to bear. Even now, at 
this distance of time, I repeat that it was 
very hard to bear. For a moment, in an 
impulse of sharp pain, I felt inclined to do 
is many a girl has done under like cireum- 
stances—to throw myself, just as I was, into 
the refuge of a good man’s love, where I 
should suffer no more, be blamed no more; 
where all my secret would be covered over, 
and nobody would ever know. And then I 
looked at the noble good face that from my 
first glanee at it had seemed distinct from 
every face I ever beheld except my mother’s. 

No, I could not do it. Not while he stood 
there, alone in the world, with no tie that 
made it wrong for me to think of him as I 
lid. I must think of him. I must love him. 
Though it killed me, I must love him, and 
never dream of marrying any body else. 

So I said, quite quietly, that I should be 
very much obliged to him if he would take 
the trouble of telling my grandfather the 
real state of the case, as I feared this morn- 
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ing I did not make him understand. In 
truth, I was so terribly frightened. 

“Poor child! But you are not afraid of 
me? You know I would never urge you to 
do any thing that made you unhappy. My 
dear Elma, of course you shall go back to 
your mother. Believe me, very few of us 
men are worth giving up a mother for.” 

He patted my hand. Oh, why could I not 
snatch it away? What a horrible hypocrite 
I did feel! 

“And now let us see what can be done, 
for it is rather difficult. I have to go away 
early to-morrow morning, and shall proba- 
bly be absent the whole week. In the mean 
time it will never do for you and your grand- 
father to talk this over together; he will get 
irritated with you.” 

“Oh, let me go home to my mother.” 

“She expressly said you were on no ac- 
count to go, but to wait till she came or sent 
for you.” 

This was odd, but I did not take it much 
into account then. I was too perplexed and 
miserable. 

“The only way that I can see is for me 
to tell your grandfather that some difficul- 
ties have arisen, and that I have gone to 
Sir Thomas to beg him not to urge his suit 
until Mrs. Picardy arrives. The General 
will accept that explanation, and think no 
more about it till the week is ended. You 
know, Elma, your grandfather has one very 
strong peculiarity—he does not like being 
‘bothered.’ ” 

And Cousin Conrad smiled, just to win 
back my faint smile, I thought, and make 
me feel that life was not the dreadful trag- 
edy which, no doubt, my looks implied that 
I found it. 

“This is your first pain, my child, but it 
will soon pass over. I wish I could say the 
same for poor Appleton.” 

I hung my head. “Have I been to blame? 
Have I said or done any thing amiss? No, 
I am sure I have not. When one does not 
feel love, one can not show it.” 

“Some girls can, but not you. No, it is 
simply a misfortune, and not your fault at 
all. I will go and tell him the truth. He 
will get over it.” 

“T hope so.” And I felt as if a load were 
taken off my heart, all the oppressive love 
(which I did not very much believe in), all 
the horses and carriages, houses, servants, 
and diamonds. 

So we sat together, Cousin Conrad and I, 
having arranged this unpleasant busiress, 
sat in our old way, over the fire, talking a 
little before we bade good-night. 

“Isn’t it strange,” said he, “that I should 
always be mixed up with other people’s love 
affairs—I who have long given up every 
thing of the kind for myself? One would 
think I was a woman, and not a man, by 
the way people confide in me sometimes.” 
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[ thought it was because of the curious 
mixture of the woman in him, as there is 
in all good men, the very manliest of them; 
but I only said it was “‘ because he was so 
kind.” 

“Tt would be hard not to be kind, seeing 
how sad the world is, and how much every 
body has to suffer. You, too, Elma—I don’t 
expect you will find life a bed of roses. But 
I hope it will be a reasonably happy life, 
and not a lonely one like mine.” 


He paused a little, looking steadily into | 


the fire, and folding his hands one upon the 
other, after his habit. 

“Not that I complain—all that is, is best. 
And no doubt I could change my life if I 
chose, since, without vanity, women are so 
good that I could probably get some kind 
soul to take me if I wished it. But Ido not 
wish it. My health is so uncertain that I 


have no right to ask any young woman to | 
marry me, and I am afraid I should not like 


an old one. So Ill go on as I do, and per- 


He laughs by the summer stream 

Where the lilies nod and dream, 
As through the sheen of water cool and clear 
He sees the chub and sunfish cutting sheer. 


| 
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| haps finally die in the arms of a Sister of 
| Charity.” 

He was not looking at me, or thinking of 
|me; probably he was thinking of her who 
| died in his arms, and whom he would meet 

again one day. Suddenly he turned round 
and seized both my hands, with his whol 
aspect changed, the grave composed middle- 
aged face looking almost young, the sallow 
| cheeks glowing, the lips quivering. 

| “] hope you will have a happy life. | 
hope you will find some good man whom 
you love, who will love you and take care of 
you, ‘wear you in his bosom,’ as the song 
says, ‘lest his jewel he should tine” Fo 
underneath that beauty which you despis 
so, Elma, is a rich jewel—your heart: and | 
am sure your mother knows it. If you see 
her before I return, tell her I said so. Ani 
| good-night, my dear child.” 

He wrung my hands and quitted the roon 
Miserable girl that I was!—until he named 
| her I had wholly forgotten my mother! 


| & 


His are resplendent eyes ; 

His mien is kingliwise ; 
And down the May wind rides he like a king 
With more than royal purple on his wing. 
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His palace is the brake 
Where the rushes shine and shake; 
His musie is the murmur of the stream, 
| that leaf-rustle where the lilies dream. 


Such life as his would be 
A more than heaven to me: 


ILKLEY.—/ 


ROBERT COLLYER. 


)UT it was not the mighty shades of the 

) past that took me to Ilkley. I found 
them there, peopling hill and dale with their 
memorials; but, sooth to say, I went there 
through certain heart-drawings and mem- 
ories of a very different personage altogeth- 
er. I put him in my postscript, but in this 
case the postscript will have the proverbial 
weight ascribed to that of a lady’s letter. 
sut I must preface this part of my task with 
what I may call some little tableaux from 
the life of a Yorkshire blacksmith. 


Once upon a time a gentleman drew up 
his horse near a smithy in a Yorkshire vil- 
lage. On entering it, he hardly arrested the 
attention of a boy who seemed to be absorb- 


All sun, all bloom, all happy weather, 
All joys bound in a sheaf together. 


No wonder he laughs so loud! 

No wonder he looks so proud! 
Chere are great kings would give their royal 
I'o have one day of his felicity! 


Concluded. ) 


ed in the work of 
blowing the bellows, 
Closer observation 
revealed the pres- 
ence of a book—its 
pages kept open by 
two bits of iron— 
placed on a shelf 
near the lad’s head. 
Each time he 
brought down the 
bellows or released 
it, he seemed to 
catch a sentence 
from the book. 


A generation pass 
dd away. The little 
village had grown 
to be a_ brilliant 
town. Low thatch- 
ed houses had made 
way before fine 
mansions, and the 
smithy in which the 
above incident was 
observed was draw- 
ing near to its day 
of disappearance. 
But before that day 
arrived another gen- 
tleman appeared at 
the door, and in- 
spected with some 
interest an anvil 
standing in the 
centre of the shop. 

“How long has 

that anvil been here?” he asked of the 
blacksmith. 

“ Why,” said the workman, “ it must have 
been here thirty or forty year.” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “I will give 
you twice as much for that anvil as will buy 
you a new one.” 

“Certainly,” replied the puzzled smith; 
“but I would like to know what you want 
with this anvil.” 

“TY will tell you. There was formerly an 
apprentice in this shop who used to work on 
it. That boy has now become a great man. 
Thousands love and honor him as a friend 
and a teacher, and I wish to carry back this 
anvil as a memorial of the humble beginning 
of his life.” 


’ 
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WORK AND STUDY. 


The bargain was completed, and the anvil 
is now in Chicago. 

Some years later yet it was advertised in 
the town that a famous 
yrrator would lecture there. 


same American 
The subject of 
his lecture was to be the history and an- 
tiquities of kley. The fine Hall was thrown 
open, and it was overcrowded. Many could 
not The lecturer took up the story 
of that place at its earliest date. He clothed 
with me aning the old stones which still re- 
He called 


un the armed Romans who lived there more 


enter. 


tained traces of barbaric ages. 


| than seventeen hundred years ago. He re- 
| vealed to the idlest lounger in the beau- 
tiful vale treasures of history and legend 
lying all around him. He made pass be- 
fore them the knightly men and the fair 
women who had passed along those pleas- 
ant roads in the long procession of ages. 
He displayed a wealth of historic learn- 
ing, and wove the threads of the present 
so artfully upon the warp of the past, in- 
terspersing anecdotes sparkling with humor 
or touched with pathos, that the andience 
went away with new eyes, and Ilkley woke 
up next day to find itself famous. But 
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among those who listened to that wonderful 
lecture there were few who knew that the 
orator had once studied his book while he 
blew the bellows in the dismal smithy which 
still marred their street. And when he 
handed back the considerable proceeds of 
the lecture, with a request that the money 
should be given to the town hospital, but 
few could connect the incident with a sooty 
lad laying one hard-earned penny upon an- 
other in order that he might presently have 
enough to buy a second-hand book at some 
way-side stall. The orator had given them 
new eyes to see every thing around them ex- 
cept the picturesque beauty of his own life. 
Only his humble origin he disclosed, not his 
victories. The doors. of luxurious homes 
tlew open to him, but he preferred the poor 
tenement of his old friend John Dobson, by 
whose side he used to sit reading when the 
smithy fire sank down in the evening, and 
the flame of aspiration glowed on, his heart’s 
burning pillar leading to unknown promised 
lands. 

It was in the height of the old Fremont 
campaign that the writer hereof attended a 
Republican meeting at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, where a number of eminent per- 
sons were advertised to address the public. 
Chere was a Senator, as I remember, and one 
or two famous speakers, and they drew to- 
gether as many people as the little room 
could hold. When the advertised speakers 
had concluded, and received their various 
measures of applause, the sooty working-men 
present began to clamor noisily for some one 
whose name I could not catch. After some 
whispering on the platform, and more calls 
from below, there arose a stalwart man, ap- 
parently fresh from the forge, and yet rather 
less sooty than his comrades, who began in 
a somewhat shy way to give bis views of 
the political situation. The crowd evident- 
ly knew the value of their man, and listened 
breathlessly to his slow, strong, opening sen- 
tences. He spoke with a decided English 
accent, and he spoke like a man accustomed 
to speak in public. The first thing notable 
in what he said was that half-shrewé, half- 
child-like way of expression which one often 
finds in Scotchmen. His humor was from 
the first overflowing, breaking out on all 
sides ; but at this day I remember still more 
the™passages of tender feeling, the simple, 
sympathetic touches with which he brought 
the life of the slave before us, and the great- 
hearted humanity which pervaded the whole 
speech. It seemed to me the Senator and 
the famous speakers might as well have 
staid at home. 

It must have been six or seven years after 
this that I went to live in the West, and 
there heard and read every day something 
about the great preacher who had turned 
up rather surprisingly in Chicago. After 


long desiring to see and hear this Robert 
Collyer, I was at length gratified ; but great 
was my astonishment at finding in him the 
eloquent iron-worker of Germantown—Rob- 
ert Collyer. How that transformation took 
place, what painful studies and brain serv- 
ices preceded it, are too well known in 
America to require repetition here. What I 
have to say concerning him refers to years 
in which there were no plaudits from erowds 
to cheer him on, and no great cities or bat 
tle-fields receiving the bounties of his heart 
and hand, and vocal with his fame. They 
were years, nevertheless, which have a lustre 
of their own. It has been my happiness to 
know the man of whom I write as a friend : 
to abide under the same roof with him, to 
travel with him, to roam with him by the 
sea-shore and amidst crowded streets; I 
have read his writings and listened to his 
eloquence; I have watched his career in 
America, and have witnessed his oratorical 
triumphs here in the cities of his native 
land; but now that I have come to know 


| the story of his life as a poor lad in York- 


shire, I venture to think that he will never 
be able to preach a sermon or write a volume 
Sq@impressive as the plain facts of his life. 
The work of the blacksmith was not al- 
ways the common thing that it is now, and 
we have in London an old ceremony which 
points to the solemnity with which it was 
invested in the days when he who could 
shape iron and make a horseshoe nail was a 
figure of great importance in society. On 
the eve of All-saints Day the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer, the City Solicitor, and some 
other high officials come together. The ush- 
er proclaims, “Tenants and occupiers of a 
certain tenement called * The Forge,’ in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, in the county 
of Middlesex, come forth and do your serv- 
ice.” In reply the City Solicitor comes for- 
ward and counts six horseshoes and sixty- 
one nails. The Queen’s Remembrancer says, 
“Good number,” and the ceremony is ended. 
The old English legend is also a remem- 
brancer of how much may rest on a horse- 
shoe nail: “For want of a nail the horse 
was not shod; for want of a horse the king 
could not ride; for want of the king the 
kingdom was lost.” If any one supposes 
that a horseshoe nail is a slight thing, let 
him try to make one. If he has not been 
apprenticed beforehand, astonishment will 
be the portion of that respected contempo- 
rary at the ingenuity with which hammered 
iron can assume all manner of shapes except 
the right one. I can imagine that it was 
an education in the exercise of force with 
precision to Ebenezer Elliott or to Robert 
Collyer when he for the first time saw ou 
his anvil an illustration of the ancient say- 
ing, “ A hammer can make a needle out of a 
beam.” This work amidst the Iron Age has 
a touch of transcendentalism in it, and a 
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ROBERT OOLLYER'S BLACKSMITH BLLOP, 


e 
good deal of civilization has marched for- 
ward to the music of the old anvil. In early 
days, when man was being led by agricul- 
ture and cattle-culture upon his first steps 
in civility and peace, Zoroaster exclaimed, 
‘He who cultivates wheat cultivates puri- 
ty .’ In those day s, too, men ascribed to their 
heroes labors now thought humble enough. 
Moses keeps the flocks of Jethro, and David’s 
harp is first heard along with the tinkling 
bells of Jesse’s sheep; and when Apollo de- 
scends it is to be shepherd of Admetus. “He 
hath constantly shown himself favorable to 
shepherds.” But when the Iron Age came 
the favors passed to the workers in iron. 
So it continued till the blacksmith was able 
make an iron man, with steam for his 
blood, to do most of that work, releasing 
himself for other labors. 

For Robert Collyer’s father this iron-work 
was a step upward. 


to 


teristic of the hardy English stock that I 
must give a few lines about it. About his 
earliest memory was that of standing in a 
vast crowd in London, which awaited the 
arrival of the dead hero of Trafalgar. But 
the lad and his mother were looking out for 
a dearer face than that even of Nelson, for 
there had gone out with the great captain 
the father and husband. But instead of the 
brave sailor there came the tidings that he 
had been swept overboard into the sea and 
was drowned. And then the mother died. 
Little Sam—the elder Collyer was always 
called “ Little Sam”—made his way to the 
poor-house, told his story, and was kindly 
eared for. In the work-house he did so many 


things, and so cleverly, that they were loath 


His life was so charac- | 


|to part with him when the manufacturers 
came from Yorkshire to find hands. He 
was only nine when he traveled away to 
the north country. He was placed under 
a smith named Birch, a kind-hearted man, 
who always used to leave a bit in his 
can for “Little Sam.” This was the same 
man who afterward became the master of 
Robert at Ilkley, in whose arms he died. 
Collyer senior was one of the handiest work- 
men ever known in Yorkshire, and whatever 
could be done in iron he could do. He was 
helpful to his neighbors, and if any one was 
| down with a fever, however infectious, Sam 
was sure to be by his side. He was always 
busy, and very active—able to clear the 
highest gate in the neighborhood. He was 
religious, in his way, too, used to give out 
the hymns and strike the tunes, and teach 
in the Sunday-school. He was not much of 
a scholar, however, and it is said that when- 
ever he came to a hard word in any book he 
used to call it “Jerusalem” and pass on. 
He loved his drop of beer and his pipe, and 
used to take his children on long walks of a 
Sunday. Finally, in 1844, he dropped down 
dead at his anvil. 

Robert has always retained pleasing recol- 
lections of his father. “ He never thrashed 
me but for striking my sister—and 
then cried because I would not yell, begged 
my pardon, gave me sixpence, and took me 
to a grand ‘tuck out’ at a elub dinner, which 
was so good that I would have taken anoth- 
er thrashing for the like.” At the age of 
fourteen, son and father parted, so far as 
daily work was concerned, and the boy 
| was set to take the first steps of his own 
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career in the workshop of his father’s old 
trie nd. 

rhe gift of a sound mind in a sound body 
has fallen to this young blacksmith: what 
vill he do with it? The great are around 

im, but he knows them not. Sometimes, 
mn a Sunday ramble, he would meet a strange 
old gentleman witha curved back and hooked 
nose, but he will not know that it is a man 
whose feet he would love to clasp—that it is 
the great artist to whom nature has sent all 
ier fairies to whisper the secrets of wood 
and stream. Nor will he know until long 
years after, when he reads it with tears, that 
while he was so patiently struggling to rise 
through the low-roofed workshop into the 
light, hard by in Haworth parsonage were 
the sad sisters Bronté, trying to weave the 
sombre tangled threads of their destiny into 
romance. Out of the far past great forms 
would come to hover around him—the Fair- 
faxes, the Cliffords, and Claphams, and Nor- 
tons—and he could sing “ From Greenland’s 
cy mountains” as he passed the door of the 
Hebers, or catch a glimpse of the Middleton 
ghost, which appears when one of the fam- 
ly dies. But mayhap there would be nearer 
spirits to whisper courage and hope into him. 
He would know, as time went on, that the 
young man in London whom all were watch- 
ing as he climbed near the summit of scien- 
tific fame—Faraday—was born in the home 
of a Yorkshire blacksmith as humble as his 
own. His heart would have caught the 
Marseillaise strains of liberty as they rang 
out in those days from the Sheffield forge 
where Ebenezer Elliott was fashioning iron 
by day and reshaping England in the night. 
He would be almost sure to hear the story 
of a humbler worker than these, Sammy 
Hick, the Village Blacksmith, who spent 
he forty years before his death (1829, aged 
seventy-one) preaching the doctrines of 
Wesley throughout Yorkshire in that dia- 
lect which could best bear them into the 
hearts of the people. Sammy Hick was one 
of nature’s own orators, and it is said that 
lie was irresistible even to folk from other 
regions who could not understand his York- 
shirese any more than Sanscrit. ‘God bless 
you, my good Yorkshire man!” said a Lon- 
doner to him once; “I have been blessed 
under your ministry, though I could searce- 
ly understand a word you said.” Whereto 
the blacksmith replied, “‘ Nivver heed, niv- 
ver heed, if thou nobbut gits blist!” 

But the good genius of Robert Collyer will 
be hisown genius. A Mussulman would write 
over the door of the blacksmith shop at Ik- 
ley the sentence of the Koran: “Men have 
their metal, as of gold and silver. Those of 
you who were the worthy ones in the state 
of ignorance will be the worthy ones in the 
state of faith, as soon as you embrace it.” 
And the metal, in whatever dark ore hid- 
den, will reveal itself to eyes that can see. 


The metal in this case is hid very deep 


} amidst dross, it would seem. ‘“ There was,” 


so wrote R. C. to a friend long years after- 
ward, “an old element in the factory that 
had been in the land ever since Saxon and 
Danish times, which located the fairies 
among the crags up about Brandreth—right 
above our valley—and could tell no end of 
authentic stories about witches who would 
stick a ball of wax full of pins and set it at 
a slow fire, the life it stood for fading as the 
ball melted. The robbers, I remember, had a 
sure method of getting what we had. They 
made a candle of human tallow, set it in a 
dead man’s hand, and ‘them ’at’s asleep mun 
bide asleep, and them ’at’s awake mun bide 
awake,’ and, asleep or awake, you must sub- 
mit to their wicked will, if you did not 
snatch the candle as they muttered their 
spell and plunge it into a bowl of milk. I 
was always prepared to rush to the bowl of 
milk.” The educated gentlemen sent from 
Oxford and Cambridge into the pulpits of 
that region by the providential care of the 
state seemed to have other work than to 
deal with such phantoms as these, or see 
after the little minds living under the evil- 
eye of superstition. About the parson who 
baptized him he hears the village stories of 
wild scrapes, “ of his shooting a donkey’s ears 
off once when in his cups, mistaking them for 
moor-birds cropping up over a wall.” He 
never did much but shoot. Another clergy- 
man would “make the boys tremble in their 
shoes on Sunday, and on Monday he would 
get as drunk as a lord.” “ He used to boast 
that he could hunt a pack, crack a bottle, 
and preach a sermon with any man in En- 
gland.” Little wonder that the lad turns 
away from the living to the dead—from 
smart churches of 40-day to the hallowed 
ruins of Bolton Abbey. There, at least, the 
yelp of the parson’s fox-hound does not blend 
with the tender sigh of the wind amidst 
arch and ivy, and all the littleness and folly 
have vanished away from the great shades 
that hover in the moonlight. Here, then, 
the heart of the Yorkshire boy found the 
only voice that the holy alliance of church 
and state could produce in the year 1831 
to reach his soul—found and listened to it 
there, where nature was taking back its 
monuments to her domain. 

The birds in Pilpay’s fable, when they 
started together, lifted the fowler’s net, 
and carried it through the air. Among the 
humble laborers at Ilkley there were in 
those days four whose minds were ahnn- 
gered for knowledge: John Dobson, John 
Hobson, Ben Whitley, and Robert Collyer. 
These four resolved to plume their wings 
together; they were wont to sit together 
and read at night so long as their tallow- 
candle held out. They read good books too ; 
generally the best English reviews. Each 
of these was constantly putting out his feel- 
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ers wzmnong his acquaintances to borrow a 
book, and their resources being clubbed to- 
gether, they were rarely without a good book 
to read. ‘They read aloud, and in turns. 
Any holiday they had was passed in the 
fields, reading, and the parson got only the 
dismal Sundays, the bright ones being pass- 
ed in a larger temple. “I can hear now one 
of us saying, ‘ Now, Bob, thee tak’ a turn,’” 
said John Dobson, with just a little quaver 
in his honest voice. Four reading in the 
Yorkshire fields—but one of them the world 
has heard of: so many blossoms to one ripe 
fruit. 

John Birch, better known in the village 
of that day as “ Owd Jackie,” does not seem 
to have had many friends so warm as his 
apprentice. He was, according to Dobson, 
a hard, shrewd, selfish man, who cared little 
about his prentice’s love for books, his in- 
terest in him being limited to the good work 
he did. ‘I remember once when we were 
putting a stove into the church, Jackie spied 
the parson coming, and said, ‘ Noo, than, let’s 
all be liftan an’ grainan as ’e comes in, aw’ 
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than we can happen git summat oot on hin) 
ta drink.’” Jackie never failed to let hj, 
hammer ring out his signal of the exact mo 
ment for work, morning or afternoon, and 
Robert never failed to enter the door on th, 
instant, though he might have dropped a 
sentence of his book in the middle to do go 
Owd Jackie has gone to his long rest. T}, 
blacksmith shop has made way for a nea 

stone dwelling-house, in building which 
however, some of the stones of the old sho 

were used, and show traces of the old black 
ness. However, the village photographe: 
fished up from the depths of an old drawe; 
a picture he had made of the shop before its 
disappearance, which I clutched with an 
eagerness that surprised him. John Dob 
son pointed me out the exact spot wher 
Collyer used to sit and read for hours to- 
gether. ‘ When he first came,” said he, “he 
was about thirteen years of age. As he grew 
(very soon perceived that he was an unusu- 
ally clever boy, and used to follow him about, 
though I was older. He didn’t talk so very 
much, nor did I ever notice so much his hu- 
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mor and love of fun; he was grave and so- 
wr. When he got older I used to notice 
that he had a remarkable way of saying 
things. If there was any thing much talked 
bout in the village—any controversy be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants—he used 
to put the whole thing in a few words. He 
saw through and through it in a moment. 
{nd sometimes in thinking over his remarks 
I remember thinking that I didn’t know 
where it would end. He seemed to me rath- 
er too big for his place.” 
Unfortunately, when Collyer began preach- 
ng in the little Methodist chapel (which still 
stands), John Dobson had left the village for 
a time, and he happened never to have hear 
Nor could I find a single per- 
son Who had ever heard him preach. I could 
only get reports of his preaching at second- 
hand. One who used to hear him seemed to 
remember his prayers more vividly than his 
sermons, and had told my informant, “ When 
Bob Collyer was called on to pray, we knew 
we should all crying before he got 
through.” There seems to have been some 
sensation about him, however, as they used 
to send out the village crier with a bell to 
proclaim that “ the village blacksmith would 
preach that evening.” His mother remem- 
bered a woman whom she knew telling her 
that she had been attracted to the Methodist 
meeting-house by this announcement, and 


him preach. 


be 


expressing her surprise when she found the 


preacher was Bob. ‘He got on very well 
indeed.” The mother never heard him, only 
because she did not reside in Ilkley, and 
Robert took no pains to surmount this diffi- 
culty. He used to say that if his mother 
should come in while he was preaching, he 
was sure he should stop short. 

The change which Collyer’s religious opin- 
ions had undergone in America did not in 
the least affect the love and esteem which 
his old friends and relatives felt for him. 
“T can’t go all the way with him,” said John 
Dobson, “ though certainly my own views 
have been considerably modified from what 
they used to be. 
of Robert and his new faith than I do of 


| 
many orthodox people I know who have 


none of his humanity.” 


The mother of Collyer in earlier days at- | 
tended the parish church, but now goes to | 


the Baptist chapel. “It is one of the pleas- 
antest things to me about Robert,” she said, 


“that he has warm friends in many denomi- | 


nations. Not long ago a gentleman called on 
me from Canada; he was a Wesleyan preach- 


er, but said that nevertheless Robert Collyer | 


was the best friend he had in the world.” It 
had been a deep gratification to the venera- 
ble lady, as well as to her daughters, to hear 
him when he preached in Leeds, and the 
question of his theology had evidently nev- 
er disturbed them. 


I found Mrs. Collyer residing with her 


| most cordial. 


But I certainly think more | 


home he remembers. 


ROBERT OOLLYERS MOTUER, 

son-in-law, Mr. John Shires, at Beeston Hill, 
near Leeds. She is a blonde, beautiful old 
lady of about seventy-seven, with a gen- 
tle blue eye, and a certain play of humor 
about eye and mouth which left me at no 
loss to know where her son got his love of 
fun. Her voice was clear and kind, and her 
manner in receiving an old friend of her son 
“There is not very much to 
tell about his early life. We know nothing 


about his father’s family except that Rob- 


ert’s grandfather was killed in the battle of 
Trafalgar as one of Nelson’s sailors. My 
parents died when I was a child. My hus- 
band was a blacksmith, earning eighteen 
shillings a week—the usual wages at that 
time. Robert was born at Keighley, though 
our home before and after was Blubber- 
house. My husband had a difference with 
his employer about wages, and went away 
to Keighley, where Robert was born, but 
he was only nine days old when his em- 
ployer sent for my husband again, and we 
went back to Blubberhouse, where my son 
was christened, and which is the only early 
My husband was not 
much of a reader, and we had in our house 
only four books—the Bible, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the Young Man’s Companion, 
and Robinson Crusoe. Robert went to school 
in all four years to a man at Fewston named 
Willie Hardie. Willie was not perhaps a 
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scholar, and took to teaching because he | 


had lost the use of his legs and couldn’t do 
any other work. Robert went to see him 
when he came back from America. Hardie 
is still living. That four years—between 
his fourth and eighth years of age—was all 
the schooling he ever had. He soon learned 
to-read, and he soon knew our four books 
by heart. Then he laid up every penny he 
could, and bought one or two other books ; 
among them, I remember, was Sanford and 
Verton, which he very much liked. But his 
favorite books were the Bible and Robinson 
Crusoe. He was always reading when he 
was not working. I never remember a meal 
in which he did not have a book open on 
the table, reading while he ate. He would 
get so lost in his book that if we wanted 
him for any thing we had to call out, ‘ Rob- 
ert !’” 
scription with a little dramatic action; but 
fearing I might think her son had to be 
reprimanded, she added, delicately, “ But we 
didn’t call crossly. I never had to speak 
sharply to Robert—never—nor, indeed” 
(with a fond look cast at her daughter), 
“to any of my children. Robert was always 
a dutiful son, and did his part well by us.” 
It was extremely pleasant to see this aged 
lady surrounded by her children and grand- 
children, taking her cup of comfortable tea. 
On the little parlor wall, over the mantel, 
was a large photograph of the Chicago 
preacher, and beneath it his mother, inter- 
twined with a continuous wreath of green. 
There were four daughters and a son, chil- 


RARLY HOME OF ROBERT OCOLLYER, 


The old lady accompanied this de- | 


dren of Mr. Shires, all’ with bright, frank 
faces. The son, a boy of seventeen, is named 
after his uncle Robert, and impressed me 
as a noble and intellectual fellow. Hp 
has employment in a large business honge 
in Leeds, and has supported himself since 
he was eleven years of age. His father 
pointed to an excellent collection of about 
two hundred handsomely bound books, and 
said, with a natural pride, “They are my 
son Robert’s; he bought them with his 
own money. Rather different from what 
his uncle had to get on with!” I seemed to 
be surrounded with Collyers, so strong was 
the family resemblance in all the children ; 
but this youth, Robert, was strikingly like 
the uncle he is named after. (There js 
another uncle Collyer in France, and a third 
living near New York.) The lad’s face was 
all aglow while we were talking of his dis- 
tinguished uncle, and’ asked me if I had 
seen a paragraph which had been written 
about him in a book, relating to a part of 
Yorkshire, recently published. I said I had 
not, and he brought forth the book. At my 
request he read the passage aloud, with a 
fine voice and expression. The book from 
which he read was William Grainge’s His- 
tory of Harrogate and the Forest of Knaresbor- 
ough, and the notice of Collyer as follows: 
“Nothing gives us greater pleasure than 
being able to point out the birth-places of 
men who have distingiished themselves in 
art or literature; and Blubberhouse may 
be justly proud of one of its children—the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, who was born at this 
village early in the year 1824. The little 
school education he received was at Fews- 
ton, under the tuition of Willie Hardie, and 
which was completed before he was eight 
years of age. At fourteen he went to Ilk- 
ley, where he worked as a blacksmith with 
aman named Birch, a native of Lofthouse, 
in Nidderdale. In 1850 he emigrated to 
America, and arrived at Chicago in 1859, 
where he is at present pastor of Unity 
Church, one of the largest in that city. In 
1869 he published a small volume of ser- 
mons, which ran through eight editions in 
sixteen months. <A successful career like 
his would be highly creditable to a person 
with the advantages of education and sta- 
tion to assist him; how much more so to 
the almost illiterate blacksmith’s boy! What 
difficulties he must have met with and over- 
come! and what a fine example he presents 
to the working-men—but more especially 
to those of his native village !” 

Mrs. Collyer identified for me as her home 
at Blubberhouse the one that is farthest in 
the accompanying picture, and next to the 
trees. This, then, was the home where Rob- 
ert Collyer’s childhood was passed—a hum- 
ble but comfortable house of gray stone in 
a very small village. In a speech made in 
London, June 3, 1871, Collyer said: “ There 
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as never been a moment in the twenty-one 
vears that I have been absent from this land 
shen it has not been one of the proudest 
recollections that I came of this grand old 
English stock; that my grandfather fought 
with Nelson at Trafalgar, and my father was 
in Englishman too, and my mother was an 
Englishwoman; that so far as I can trace 
my descent back and back—and that is just | 
as faras my grandfather—we are all English, 
every one of us. Well, there is not a day 
when I stand on the lake shore that I do not 
see the moors that were lifted up about my 
old habitation, and a little stone cottage 
estling in among the greenery, and the 
slancing waters, and the lift of the lark 
vith his song up into heaven until you can 
not see- him, and a hundred other things be- 
sides that belong to this blessed place of 
my birth and breeding.” 

I have before me a bundle of old letters 
written to John Dobson, the man whom 
Collyer most loved, and though there is 
much in them that must be reserved as the 
treasure of friendship, there are other things 
that may be copied here as illustrating the 
growth of the poor Ikley boy into the au- 
thor and orator of Chicago. In the earliest 
letters, which are dated from Ilkley in 1845, 
it which time his friend appears to have 
heen absent, there is evidence of a very care- 
ul reading of the reviews, chiefly the Edin- 
yurgh and North British. Speaking of two 
reviews of Tytler which had charmed him, 
he says that though they were full of elo- 
quence and wit, their higher charm lay “in 
the deep knowledge the reviewer possessed 
of the more obscure parts of Scottish history, 
and the power he had over the whole; the 
ease with which he exposed the falsehoods— 
willful or otherwise—of his author; and the 
perfect ease with which he guided men out 
of the shoals into the deep waters of truth.” 

Already he is looking up and questioning 
the silent stars: 

“Is there a spot within your radiant sphere 
Where truth and hope and love again may dwell; 
Where we may seek the rest we find not here, 
And clasp the cherished forms we loved so well ?” 

Ilkley, February 22, 1846.—“I have been 
engaged to a gentleman at Mrs. Parratt’s to 
sit, read, and talk with him after I have 
done my work. He gives me 1s. 6d. per 
week, and if he was to turn over and ask me 
to give him something for letting me come, 
I should be tempted to comply. He is so 
good-natured, and such an enthusiast for 
books, that I fairly like the man. His mind 
is not either so strong and deep or so broad 
as some I know, but he does not require that 
a beautiful or striking thought should be 
cut and filed to fit his skull, or hammered 
in, and so marred, which is more than I can 
say of any other of my literary companions 
since you, my dear friend, left me. I read 
him the essay on ecclesiastical miracles, and 


the first half of Carlyle, and he was famous- 
ly pleased with them both. He was better 
able to appreciate the first, perhaps, than 
me, for he has traveled through Italy and 
France in company with the revivalist 
Caughey. He has been engaged this morn- 
ing giving me from memory specimens of 


| Caughey’s sermons and conversations. 


“T had not time to go through the North 
British Review, for which I was rather sorry : 
another time will perhaps repair the breach, 
after Mr. K—— has done with them. I read 
that [article] on Australia through, and well 
I liked it. It is a noble exposure of the 
wrongs and oppressions of those sons of the 
soil, and a clever defense of their right to 
the land which gave them birth. Poor de- 
graded children of the wilds! the time will 
come, but not, perhaps, till your race has 
passed away from the earth, when Britain 
will blush to read, and wish it was blotted 
out from the page of history, that fire-water 
and the musket were made to do the work 
of civilization for the aborigines of her col- 
onies, and that state-trickery and chicane 
should interfere to hurt the interests of men 
over whom they have no right but that of 
might.” 

Robert Collyer was married on one day, 
and on the day following started for Amer- 
ica. From the hour he started he began 
recording for his friends his experiences, 
which contain so much good description and 
humor that I can not forbear giving his many 
friends the opportunity of sharing them. 

“ Well,” he writes, ‘I am here at the door 
of my berth, and within two yards of me are 
a crowd of Irish clamoring for the ‘tay and 
sugar’ they are giving them from the stores. 
At my feet is the hatchway leading to the 
steerage and second cabin. Up and down 
they go all the day long, sometimes getting 
down very well, very often slipping at the 
second and third steps and tumbling to the 
bottom, with the bacon, or rice, or ‘ praties,’ 
or ‘tay,’ or clap-cake, or stirabout, or any 
thing else, tumbling about their ears, while 
screams and laughter and brogue steam up 
from below in glorious confusion. My writ- 
ing-desk is my knee, and my head goes with 
the ship, and she is going about eight knots 
an hour. 

“ Well, we left Leeds at six o’clock on the 
Wednesday morning by government train. 
All was so far right. At the station-house 
we saw a woman with her eyes red. I 
thought she was going our way. John in- 
quired, and found that they were—that is, 
she and her husband, a shoe-maker; so we 
soon made a league together, offensive and 
defensive, at which he seemed mightily 
pleased ; so was I. 

“Tt was a fine morning, and we enjoyed 
the ride amazingly. I don’t know how many 
tunnels we went through, but I should think 
six or seven, one a most awful length. We 
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passed close by the tall upright stone we can 
see from Bradley, called ‘Wainman-God;’ it 
reminded me forcibly of the past and future. 
The only large town we saw was Rochdale. 


We got to Liverpool about half past eleven | 


o'clock. Plenty of men wanted to take our 
luggage, but we let them talk till they were 
tired; left the women to watch it while we 
went to seek lodgings. Here we were at 
fault. The man had an address, but it was 
at least two miles off; I had one, but it was 
most difficult to tind; so we agreed we would 
We went into 
what seemed a respectable shop, and the 
mistress told us to go to a certain house in 
the next street. We went; knocked at the 
door of a most forbidding place. The knock 
was answered by a great red-faced, terribly 
dirty, bare-legged Irish girl. Mr. Whitly 
being pushed forward as spokesman, asked 
if she had lodgings. The mistress came, 
and took him in to look at them. He staid 
perhaps three minutes, and it would have 
made any body laugh to see the disgust on 
his face, and the effort he made to hide it 
trom the mistress. I was forced to 
away. ‘Where do you put the luggage? 
says he. ‘Down there,’ pointing to a hole 
below, with a door to the street. ‘ Will it 
go in?’ says he to me. ‘Oh yes, if it was 
here, said I. So we turned away, saying if 
we decided to come we should be there di- 
rectly. Of course we did not go, but set off 
for our friend’s distant place. About half- 
way we stumbled upon a temperance hotel ; 
I proposed we should try there. We went 
in, engaged lodgiugs, and I must say that, 
though they were not so tidy as we have 
been used to at home, they were really good. 
If we wanted any thing to eat, we got it pret- 
ty reasonable. 


ask somebody about one. 


We had a good public room, 
never annoyed with company. We had a 
sofa and all the comforts they could give us, 
a single-bedded room for the married people, 
and the charge was a shilling a bed, that is, 
6d. each. 
their conduct, charged us nothing for our lug- 
gage, and wished to advise us, I believe, for 
the best. We got a cart for our boxes, for 
which we paid 1s. 6d.; that was 6d.each. I 
had sent three hundred-weight by Pickford ; 
found it, but let it stay till we went on board. 
We got dinner, and went to look after our 
passage; paid our fares, and by that time it 
was night, and we were tired. Many go 
about to get emigr2nts to let them get their 
passage for them; we wanted no friend, and 
said we could manage our own business, and 
did, without one imposition. We went to 
look at our ship. There was nothing like 
comfort about the place. All the difference 
between second cabin and steerage is that 
one is at one end of the ship, and the other 
at the other; they are both on a level, but 
there is rather more air in the second cabin, 
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turn | 


They were perfectly honorable in | 


and a little more light—not enough to read | 











by, except in some particular places, W, 
got a berth at one of the places where jy 
wis pretty airy; got our luggage there, hy; 
a man who had possession cursed and swore 
and would not budge an inch; so I went back 
to the office, got the manager down, and }, 
gave us our choice either to turn the may 
out, as he had got in the wrong place, or to 
have another place on the upper or main 
deck. We gladly took the place, paying 
10s. extra, and got two very nice people from 
Worcestershire to join us. It is a good ju} 
for us; we are far better off than in the sec. 
ond cabin, albeit it is a queer place, about 
six feet square and seven or eight feet high, 
for four people and a baby. 

“At the time I am writing we are about 
thirty hours from land ; if all be well, it wil] 
just be a month as near as can be when we 
get ashore since we set sail. I have made 
my mind up to get work in Pennsylvania 
for a year or two; I shall not be particular 
what part, if it be healthy. So that if I can 
get to Philadelphia before Sabbath, I will; 
if not, we will stay the day in New York, 

“We had fine weather all Saturday, and 
on the Sunday morning Church prayers were 
read by a Methodist local preacher from the 
neighborhood of London. The matter was 
brought about by a Churchman from Lim- 
erick, in Ireland, who brought a splendid 
prayer-book out for the purpose. Mr. Whit- 
ly and I proposed a hymn or two, and car- 
ried our point. The man who read prayers 
in the morning preached at night. After 
we went to bed there was the most danger- 
ous piece of navigation we have had all the 
way, a strong wind setting for the coast of 
Ireland, a rough sea, a narrow channel. The 
sea was rough next morning, and a poor fel- 
low who could not sleep went on deck about 











































































































































































































































































































four o’clock. A sailor mistook him for the sae 
preacher, and, giving him an oath, told him eet 
it was all through his preaching that the — 
wind had risen. eithe 
“Our captain is as fine-looking a man as ead 
you will find in a county—about five feet wee 
eleven, built in a mould of perfect strength, = 
and withal a perfect gentleman. He is an thor 
American; so is the first mate; the second ett 
mate is an Irishman; the third mate a Welsh- nell 
man, with a voice like a shrill trumpet, and ma 
a stock of oaths and curses that would beat = 
the whole Castle-yard [the Five Points at Is 
that time of the village] and all their allies. si 
The crew, twenty-six, a German, a few En- ess 
glish, two or three Irish, one a fine foreiguer Iv 
(I think Spanish), the rest Yankees, far more bei 
intelligent than you would suppose. One of a 
them set on the young local preacher (who — 
is somewhat of a fop) the other night, and 2 
brought a crowd round them. He began to 7 
pull religionists to pieces, and the young man le 
bid him give a proof of any thing inconsistent . 
| he had seen in him. ‘Why, look at that gold : 








chain!’ said the sailor. The burst of laugli- 
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PREAOHING ON BOARD BHIP, 


r was tremendous. Of course the union | He wanted me to preach. I would not listen 
tween Methodist and Churchman was no | to it till matters were settled. I went to 
etter than it should be: you can take that | the parties, exerted all my tact, and brought 


either way. The young Methodist and the | things about. 


ading Churchman got across in the first “This letter must be continued as far as 
veek. He (the Methodist) would read prayers | it relates to life on ship-board. We are now 
omore. The Churchman was in a fix. He | in Philadelphia—arrived here this morning, 
thought the Methodist was ordained, and of |May 14. On Friday we came in sight of 
course he durst not read the absolution him- | Long Island, about twelve minutes past ten 
self; so he asked him as a special favor to o’clock. Coasted it on Saturday afternoon, 
read that bit for him. He complied. I went and got to New York at six o’clock, after a 
to the service the second Sunday, and when | fine passage of twenty-eight days. We staid 
I saw it I was sick; so were some more. I over Sunday in New York, as we could not 
spoke out after about it, and he would read. get our luggage till Monday. Went to a 
no more for him. Mr. Whitly let it out that | respectable house, paid balf a dollar each 
I was a local preacher, so I was requested to | per day for board and lodging; never lost a 
conduct a service on the Wednesday follow- | cent that we know of by imposition. 

ig. The place was well filled. Next day “We started yesternight by water to Am- 
ands and hearts clustered round me in boy; got out there; had to stay two hours 
umbers. Before Sunday we had leave to for the steamer to get her luggage on the 
hold a meeting on deck, and the young man rails; walked into the country till they 
conducted it. The Church had prayers be- were ready; went to a honse, had a nice 
low. At night our young man claimed the tea, bread, butter, smoked ham, cheese, and 
below as our right. He and they were at fancy cakes, all for 6d. Started at six o’clock 
drawn daggers in a minute. Such a stir! by rail across a wild country, here and there 
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a White shanty peeping out; in some places 
miles of wood and bog and white sand. Got 
to Delaware River at eleven o’clock; went 
on to the steamer, clept or did as we could, 
hand over head, on the floor, benches, and 
tables — Dutch, Germans, Yankees, Irish, 
and English—all together. I never enjoyed 
a ride as much as that down the Delaware 
this morning. 

“T have much more to say, but the mail 
closes at three o’clock, and I must write a 
few lines to mother. When I write again I 
will tell you about New York, a book-auc- 
tion, literature, sermons, singing, etc. My 
heart yearns toward you, but I look forward 
to a time when I shall again see you. Mean- 
while do not grieve, I pray you, for me; I 
am much comforted in many things. My 
success so far has been good. I have not 
yet sought work, but shall to-morrow. A 
man told me this morning that I could get 
work here. All seems different here from 
England; every man dresses well, all ap- 
pear independent; they are quite bluff, like 
well-to-do people, but very kind.” 

The next letters show that Collyer has 
plenty of work on his hands, not only iron- 
work at Cheltenham, but preaching to do. 
Some people in Philadelphia wish him to 
devote himself to preaching against the 
Catholics for a thousand dollars a year. He 
can not see his way clear for this, probably 
because there has already loomed up before 
him an enemy of another shape that he is 
eager to be at. He has already begun to 
preach against slavery, and got the hornets 
around him ; or, as it is expressed in one of 
these letters, “That old cant knocked to 
pieces by the Ironsides two hundred years 
ago—that a minister ought not to meddle in 
polities—revived all over the country, and 
touched me.” It was, indeed, as the writer 
hereof happens to know, a pretty vigorous | 
“touch,” for some authority tried to turn 
him out of the church where he was preach- 
ing with effect, but the stewards and the 
people gathered around him, and maintain- 
ed him in his place and liberty. He becomes 
at once prominent in the lyceum, and there 
gather around him many workmen to hear 
his stevies of the Old World. He also trav- 
els about a great deal to preach and lecture, 
but feels that he cares more for the cause 
of the slave than for the old creed. What 
changes his opinions are undergoing he de- 
scribes to his old Yorkshire friend by saying | 
that he is ‘almost persuaded to be a Chris- 
tian!” The significance of which remark 
may be gathered from what follows it in the | 
same letter, dated November 3, 1858. 

“No doubt,” he writes, “ you studied the | 
records of our great revival last winter with 
interest. If that can be a repentance unto 
life where the penitent still holds on to his 
slave like grim death, and would rise from | 


his knees to tar and feather any minister | 
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who should dare to say that slavery was 
sin to be instantly repented of, they had , 
glorious revival in the South, in which oy, 
churches fraternized. If that was the kip 
dling of a fire from heaven in the greg 
public halls of our cities, where thousand, 
met every day to exhort and pray, under 
notices placarded that forbidden subjects 
should not be introduced (slavery being th, 
principal), where no prayer was offered fo; 
the slave when it could be prevented, ang 
request for such prayer refused, then we had 
arevival North. But it left the great natioy. 
al sin and danger untouched, and I took no 
part init. How you would have loved }; 
Tyng! He was a young minister in the Epis. 
copal Church, who took public ground in his 
pulpit for freedom ; was stopped in the mids 
of his sermon; his church divided ; he tilled 
one of our great halls every Sunday afte: 
that, but was taken suddenly away by an 
accident a short time ago. It seemed to me 
the whole city mourned him.” 

I remember once seeing the marble bust 
of Tennyson standing in the outer hall (down 
stairs) of the Cambridge University Library, 
On ascending into the library I saw large 
numbers of busts on their pedestals, looking 
very comfortable. Some of them were busts 
of men I had never heard of, and I asked the 
librarian why Tennyson was not brought up 
there: “Oh,” he said, “we are waiting fo 
him to die. We bring men up here only 
when God takes them to heaven.” When | 
left, and gave a parting look at Tennyson 
out in the draught—it was so cold that his 
marble nose was quite blue—I began to 
question whether, after all, it is best to wait 
until a man is dead before we set him in 
his right place among his historic compeers. 
Certain Iam that the true pulpit or platform 
from which some men have a right to be 
heard is that of their past lives. These may 
be exceptional persons, but among them is 
the man of whose early life, passed so far 
from the scene of his present labors, I have 
been writing. 
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VIEW OF THE VYVERBERG AT TUE HAGUE. 


fae greatest men are not always those 


whom the world considers such. To 

the world, which judges only by what it 
sees, the greatest are the most successful. 
History is a stage where he who is most ap- 
planded is the best actor. That many of the 
players, generally the royal ones, are pup- 
pets, the spectators do not perceive. The 
wires by which they are moved are in un- 
seen hands; the parts which they perform 
ire prepared by unknown brains. Kings 
flatter themselves that it is they who govern 
their subjects, and famous captains that it 
is they who win battles; but they are mis- 
taken. It is the favorite whom the king 
takes to his arms, the priest to whom he 
confesses his secrets, the statesman who for- 
wards, as he fancies, his royal intentions. 
These are the real rulers of mankind, and 
their influence is still unshaken. It was 
paramount in the Europe of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Europe of 
* The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 


if Holland: with a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. By doun Lo- 


rurop Mottey, D.C.L., LL.D., Corresponding Member | 


of the Institute of France, etc. ; Author of The Rise of 


the Dutch Republic, and the History of the United Neth- | 


In Two Volumes, with Illustrations. New 


1874. 


erlands. 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


Philip the Second, Henry the Fourth, Eliza- 
beth and James, and—John of Barneveld. 
Spain had its Duke of Lerma, France its 
Sully, England its Cecil and Walsingham, 
and the Netherlands their John of Barne- 
veld. If he was not the greatest man of his 
| time, no man was greater, though one was 
more fortunate because more unscrupulous. 

| John of Barneveld was born in 1547 in the 
| city of Amersfoort. By his father’s side he 
was an Oldenbarneveld, an old and noble 
race, from generation te generation stead- 
fast and true, who had been summoned for 
many hundred years to the assembly of the 
nobles of the province. By his mother’s 
side he was sprung from the knightly fam- 
ily of Amersfoort, which for three or four 
hundred years had been known as foremost 
among the noblest of Utrecht in all state af- 
fairs and as landed proprietors. Though of 
patrician blood, he was not the heir to large 
possessions, so he chose the law as his pro- 
fession. He studied diligently in the uni- 
versities of Holland, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and became one of the first civilians 
of his time. To law he added what few 
| could escape then—theology. It was a the- 
ological period, the darkest, perhaps, in the 
|} annals of modern Europe. On the one side 
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was Catholicism, embodied in the person of 
Philip the Second, the most bigoted, treach- 
erous, and ambitious of monarchs; on the 
other side was the Reformed faith, embodied 
in a few petty German princes, and a por- 
tion of their subjects. Catholics presented 
a bold, unbroken front ; their resources were 
unlimited, their determination terrible. The 
Reformers, who were fewer in numbers, were 
torn with dissensions. The presence of the 
common enemy, a perpetual menace to all, 
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o far from uniting, seemed to separate them | 


more widely. Superficially considered, the 


war which was raging between the contend- | 


ing faiths was theological merely 
who were engaged in it were 


; the men 
apparently un- 
conscious of the real issue ; but we who read 
their history now see that it was the most 
momentous struggle of all time. It was the 
life-and-death struggle between man and his 
masters, between priestcraft and kingeraft 
and the peoples of Europe, between despot- 
isin and freedom. William the Silent was 
the first to perceive it, if he did perceive it ; 
the second was John of Barneveld. 


John of Barneveld was a patriot from his | 


earliest years. He shouldered his mateh- 


lock under Batenburg, and marched to the 


relief of Haarlem, where he took his first sol- | 


id lesson in the art of war, which came near 
being his last, for he was one of the few 
survivors of that bloody night. He served 
throngh several campaigns, and quitted the 


army only when compelled to do so by 
sickness. He married when he was twen- 
ty-eight. He married his wife, he said, be- 


cause he was pleased with her person and 
her dowry, which was promptly paid to him. 
He was practicing his profession in Holland, 
and had as good practice and pay as any 
advocate in 
4000 


the courts. His income was a 
but 
, of 
which he was certainly not the one least 
employed. 


ood florins a year, there being 


eight advocates practicing at the time 


At the age of twenty-nine he 


was called to the important post of Chief 


Pensionary of Rotterdam. 


While William the Silent lived, this great | 


prince was all in all to his country, and Barne- 
veld was proud and happy to be among his 


most trusted counselors; and when Philip | 


the Second succeeded at last in 
ting him with the pistol of Balthasar Gérard, 
Barneveld was foremost among the states- 
men of Holland to spring forward and in- 
spire the trembling Republic with renewed 
energy. Negotiations which had been near- 
ly completed to confer the sovereignty of 
Holland upon the Prince were abruptly 
brought to an end by his death. To confer 
that sovereign countship on his son Maurice, 
then a lad of eighteen, would have seemed 
to many at so terrible a crisis an act of mad- 
ness, although Barneveld had been willing 
to suggest and promote the scheme. The 
States-General established a State Council as 


assassina- | 




































































































































a provisional executive board for the pi a 
inces of Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Friceg. ership — 
land, and such parts of Flanders and Bra. 5000 . 
bant as still remained in the Union. At the hement 
head of this body was placed young Map. the no 
rice, who had been completing his educatio, x _ 
at the University of Leyden. He assumed of Holl 
for his device a fallen oak with a young sap- the o 
ling springing from it. His motto was for t 
“ Tandem fit surculus arbor’ —“ The twig After | 
shall yet become a tree.” i clining 
The histories of Maurice of Nassau and and m 
John of Barneveld for the next thirty-fiy; ollice, 
years were so closely interwoven that it js induce 
difficult to write the one without writine He act 
the other. To write both without Writing every | 
the history of Europe during the same pe. tion 











negoti 


be ul 


riod is still more difficult. One must re- 
member at every step the attitude of Spain 





















































































































































































































































toward France and England, and the atti- ew. ie 
tude of these powers toward the Nether- back 
lands. France was willing to countenance Holla 
and, in a certain sense, assist the Republic, mini¢ 
and England was willing to do the same; 7 
{but neither was willing to join its forces se 
with those of the Republic in sufticient that 
numbers to insure its success and stability, aon 
It was a game of cross-purposes which they Neth 
were all playing, and it behooved the states- bidet 
men of the Netherlands, as the weaker par- take 
ty, to handle their cards wisely. Their subn 
safety depended, some thought, upon the pepe 
protection of England ; others, that it would be 
be insured by a close alliance with France intr 
One believed that it could only be secured aml 
by the sword of Maurice of Nassau. It was the 
not John of Barneveld, though he was al- etal 
ways just to his silentrival. But whatever _ 
each thought of the other, both knew that mal 
success depended upon their working to- of t 
gether—one with his strong arm, the other Ho 
with his subtle brain. In the mean time rie! 
|the sovereignty, or if not the sovereignty, ver 
the protectorship, was offered first to En- bh 
gland and then to France. pee 
Barneveld was at the head of the embas- be 
| sy, and, indeed, was the head of all impor- ge 
tant embassies to each of those two coun- ye 
| tries at this portion of his career. Both w 
monarchs refused, almost spurned, the offer- th 
ed crown, in which was involved a war = 
with the greatest power in the world, with a 
no compensating dignity or benefit, as it ye 
was thought, besides. Then Elizabeth, al- . 
though declining the sovereignty, promised ” 
assistance, and sent the Earl of Leicester as m 
Governor-General at the head of a contin- 4 
| gent of English troops. This threatened the h 
consolidation of the provinces into one union, : 
a measure which had been attempted more ; 
than once before, and had always been suc- 











cessfully resisted by the spirit of provincial 
separation, and to prevent this Barneveld 
proposed and carried, against great opposi- 
tion and amidst fierce debate, the appoint- 
ment of Maurice of Nassau to the stadhold- 
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rhip of Holland. 
Soon after he was ve- 
mently urged by 
the nobles and the 
regents of the cities 
f Holland to accept 
post of Advocate 
for that province, 
After repeatedly de- 
ining that arduous 
nd most responsible 
office, he was at last 
nduced to accept it. 
He accepted it, how- 
ver, With the condi- 
tion that in case any 
yegotiations should 
be undertaken for the 
bringing 
back the province of 
Holland under the do- 
minion of the King of 
Spain, he should be 
from 
that moment relieved 
from the service. One 
Netherlander at least 
was determined to 
take no part in the 
submission of his 
country. 

Gradually, without 
ntrigue or inordinate 
ambition, but from 
the force of circum- 
stances and the com- 
nanding power of the 
man, John of Barneveld became, at the age 
of thirty-nine, Advocate and Seal Keeper of 
Holland. The provinee of Holland, being 
richer and more powerful than its six sis- 
ters, imposed a supremacy which was prac- 
tically conceded by them. The Advocate 
aud Keeper of the Seal was therefore vir- 
tually prime minister, president, attorney- 
general, finance minister, and minister of 
foreign affairs for the whole Republic. He 
took the lead in the deliberations both of 
the States of Holland and the States-Gen- 
eral, moved resolutions, advocated great 
measures of state, gave heed to their execu- 
tion, collected the votes, summed up the pro- 
ceedings, corresponded with and instructed 
embassadors, received and negotiated with 
foreign ministers, besides directing and hold- 
ing in his hands the various threads of the 
home policy and the rapidly growing colo- 
nial system of the Republic. Truly, those 
“high and puissant Lords my masters the 
States-General” were faithfully served by 
John of Barneveld. 

It is difficult to imagine a more delicate 
position than was created for Barneveld by 
the appointment of Leicester as Governor- 
General of the Netherlands, and by the com- 
plications arising therefrom. Of-all men 
VoL. XLVIII.—No. 288.—5 5 
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JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 


the most unfit for the post, he was the one 
in whom Elizabeth trusted most blindly. 
Nothing was amiss that “Sweet Robin” did 
or left undone. Her infatuation was as pat- 
ent as her parsimony. She could not or 
would not be made to see the necessity of 
supplying the Republic with an additional 
sum of money, though the pay of her own 
soldiers in its service was sadly in arrears. 
She meddled with what did not concern her 

threatened, cajoled, and entered into se- 
cret negotiation with Alexander Farnese, 
looking toward the surrender of the revolt- 
ed provinces to the King of Spain. Leices- 
ter abandoned his post, without resigning 
it; and the enemy appearing in Flanders, 
there was a meeting of the State Council at, 
the Hague. Two propositions were before 
it. The first was that it was necessary to 
the safety of the Republic, now that the 
enemy had taken the field and the impor- 
tant city of Sluys was besieged, for Prince 
Maurice to be appointed Captain-General. 
The second was to confer upon the State 
Council the supreme government in civil 
affairs for the same period, and to repeal all 
limitations and restrictions upon the council 
made secretly by the Earl. Both measures 
were carried, without doubt through the in- 
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—— 
| fected himself in the art of war, and wher 
he took the field it was to battle stoutly and 
victoriously. He took by stratagem, in , 
few minutes, without the loss of a man, the 
great fort of Zutphen, and invested the city. 
| which capitulated in six days. The evening 
of the capitulation he marched upon Deven. 
ter, and invested it. At the end of ten days 
Deventer capitulated. It began to be uy 
derstood that the young pedant knew some. 
thing about his profession, and that he had 
not been fagging so hard at the science of 
war for nothing. Turenne was enthusiasti 
about his achievements. “He has effaced 
in eight days,” he wrote, “the reputation 
which the Duke of Parma was ten years in 
| acquiring.” 
This was something for a general of twen- 
ty-five to accomplish, and it was something 
| that the world could understand. The ca- 
|reer of a great captain is more conspicuous 
while it lasts than that of any other man. 
The career of the greatest statesman is ob- 
scure beside it. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Prince Maurice appeared to play 
a more important part in the history of his 
period than Barneveld, and that his deeds 
| constitute a large portion of the outward 
history of the Republic. As a military leader 
he had no superior, and though he was not 
always successful at the moment, he was 
always successful in the end. His greatest 
victory, that of Nieuwpoort, was a victory 
snatched from defeat. He was averse from 
the campaign, but it was foreed upon him 
by the States-General, whose servant he was; 
in other words, it was ferced upon him by 
Barneveld, whose will «was the will of all. 
There was no resisting it. Maurice could 


fluence of Barneveld. No sooner was a vote 
taken than an English courier entered the 
council-chamber with pressing dispatches 
from Lord Leicester. He announced his 
speedy arrival, but the speediest arrival was 
too late. A private letter that he had writ- 
ten to his secretary was intercepted, and his 
secret thoughts as well as those of his royal 
mistress were in the possession of Barneveld, 
who thundered against him in the council- 
house till the general indignation rose to an 
alarming height. Meantime the siege of 
Sluys proceeded. The garrison defended 
itself bravely. Maurice and Hohenlo made 
a foray into Brabant, which was not unsuc- 
cessful in weakening the besiegers. Leicester 
himself appeared at last, and tried to raise 
the siege with three or four thousand men 
from Flushing, but in vain. The city was 
obliged to capitulate. The garrison march- 
ed out with the honors of war—colors dis- 
played, lighted matches, bullet in mouth, and 
with bag and baggage. Sluys became Span- 
ish, and a capacious harbor, just opposite 
the English coast, was in Parma’s hands. 
Clearly the Earl of Leicester had been 
a sorry Governor-General for the Nether- 
lands. 

Two years later the dagger of Jacques 
Clement put an end to the line of Valois, 
and Henry of Navarre proclaimed himself 
King of France. The appearance of this 
great man upon the stage—for such was 
Henry the Fourth, with all his foibles—be- 
tokens a change in the drama which is being 
played, and no one more readily perceives it 
than Barneveld and Philip the Second. The 
policy of each might appear to change, but 
their ends were substantially the same as 





before—Philip’s to possess himself of France, | not resist it, and disliked him accordingly. 
and to recover his lost dominions in the | He was not born to obey, but to command. 


Netherlands, and Barneveld’s to defend and 
secure them by a alliance with 
Henry the Fourth. The policy of Prince 
Maurice, who, by the potent influence and 
ardent attachment of Barneveld to the house 
of Nassau, was elected Stadholder of the 
provinces of Gelderland, Utrecht, and Over- 

1, and was now 


yssel, 


The sovereignty of Holland and Zeeland had 
been offered to his father: why was it not 
| offered to him? If he did not hate Barne- 
veld now, the time came when he hated him 
bitterly. Meanwhile he had his duty to per- 
form, and Barneveld had his duty, which 
demanded the exercise of all his will, all his 
patience, all his craft, all his brain. Now 
it was Elizabeth who had to be managed, 
now it was Henry the Fourth. Neither was 
ill disposed toward the Republic, but both 
were determined to aid it no further than 
was politic, in view of their ever-changing 
relations with each other and their dreaded 
enemy, Spain. England was attacked by it; 
France was attacked by it. It was warevery 
where. It was the opportunity of the Re- 
public, and it profited by it, mainly through 
the advice of Barneveld. By-and-by Henry 
made peace with the King of Spain, and 
Barneveld was sent with others on an em- 
bassy to him. The cardinal point in his pol- 
icy, as it had been in that of William the 
| Silent, was to maintain close friendship with 
France, whoever might be its ruler. Henry 


defensive 


governor, command- 
er-in-chief, and high admiral of five of the 
seven provinces constituting the Confed- 
eracy —the policy of Maurice was to an- 
noy and destroy the enemy wherever he 
could, and to grasp, when the time came, 
whatever he might of sovereignty over the 
Netherlands. He believed that they would 
be stronger under the rule of one; Barneveld 
was sure that government by the States- 


General was safer for the people. Such ap- 


pear to have been the motives by which 
they were animated, and which were sure 
to make them deadly antagonists when the 
dangers that threatened the Commonwealth 
If Barneveld was a 
great statesman, Maurice was a great sol- 
He had silently and diligently per- 


should be overcome. 


dier. 
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pe 
sured him that 
we was indis- 
nsable to him, 

t that he would 
er desert his 

l ilies. 

Having failed 
th Henry, Bar- 
eld and his col- 
cues proceeded 
England, where 
wy had many 
rmy interviews 
with Elizabeth, 
who swore with 
iny an oath, as 
vas her wont 
when angry, that 
would make 
peace with Philip, 
ind recommended 
the provinces to 
do the same. She 
claimed from the 
States immediate 
payment of one 
million sterling in 
payment of their 
old debts to her. 
It would have been 
as easy at that mo- 
ment to pay a thou- 
sand millions. At 
last it was agreed 
that the sum of 
the debt should be 
fixed at £800,000, 
and thatshe should 
hold the caution- 
ary towns in her 
hands with English troops until all the debt | feats, which do not especially concern us 
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should be discharged. Barneveld resolved 


then and there to relieve the country of | 


the incubus, and to recover the cautionary 
towns and fortresses at the earliest possible 
moment. So long as foreign soldiers com- 
manded by military governors existed on 
the soil of the Netherlands, they could hard- 


here, though they were important in them- 
selves, and in their bearing upon the polit- 
ical fortunes of Prince Maurice, who lost 
some of his popularity, or, what is the same 
thing, lost the confidence of the States-Gen- 
eral, who expected nothing but victories 
from him. While this hurly-burly was going 


ly account themselves independent. Eliz- | on in the field, Barneveld was directing the 
abeth was pacified at last by the great Advo- | policy of the States-General in the council- 
cate. “IT will assist you,” she said, “even | house at the Hague with his wonted vigor 
if you were up to the neck in water.” She} and success. Elizabeth died, and he was 
added, “ Jusque 14,” pointing to her chin. sent for the fifth time at the head of a great 
France and Spain being now at peace, | embassy to England, to congratulate James 
Philip resolved to transfer the Netherlands | on his accession. He made but little head- 
to his daughter Isabella and the Cardinal-| way with the new monarch, whose good- 
Archduke Albert, who he had decided should | will was about equally divided between the 
espouse her. It was one thing to transfer provinces and Spain. He was new to En- 
the Netherlands ; it was another thing to re- | glish affairs, he said, and needed time to look 
cover them. The sturdy Dutchmen laughed | about him; his genius was literary, stu- 
at this royal arrangement, and treated the | dious, and tranquil, and much more inclined 
invitation to transfer their allegiance to the | to peace than war. Shortly after this un- 
new sovereigns with silent contempt. The | satisfactory audience, Henry’s embassador, 
Archduke took the field, and the next five | De Russy, arrived in London, and Barne- 
| veld made him a private visit, and exerted 


or six years were given up to war, march- 
all his eloquence to prove the absolute ne- 


és, sieges, skirmishes, battles, victories, de- 
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cessity of an offensive and defensive alli-| If there is a time in the history of nations 


ance between France and the United Prov- 
Unless a French army took the field 


inces. 
at once, Ostend would fall, and resistance te 
the Spaniards would cease. 


He was undecided, replied Barneveld. Ata 
subsequent interview, after De Russy had 
seen his indecisive Majesty, Barneveld stated 
that a demand had been made for the deliv- 
ery of the cautionary towns, as England had 
resolved to make peace with Spain; but that 


the States would interpose many difficulties, | 


and that it would be long before they were 
delivered. De Russy went to work with a 
will, and at a subsequent interview with 
James, convinced him by the most adroit 
flatteries that it would be to his interest and 
glory to assist the States, and a secret treaty 
was drawn up, in which England agreed to 
furnish troops, and France to pay them. 
Barneveld and his embassy took their leave 
soon after, having obtained the royal con- 
sent to raise recruits in Scotland. 

The treaty of James was not worth the 
paper it was written on. 
nished no troops, but he made a treaty of 
peace with Spain and the Archdukes, leav- 


ing the Netherlands to fight their battles | 


alone. The perfidy, the pedantry, the van- 
ity, the inconsistency of this unique king- 
ling gave Barneveld more trouble in his ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the States-Gen- 
eral than all the rest of Europe together. 
He meddled with every thing, possessed with 


the notion that he was the universal pacif- | 


icator. Especially did he meddle with the 
theological controversies of the period, which 
raged nowhere more bitterly than in the 
Netherlands. 

The political fortunes of Prince Maurice 
darkened rather than brightened as the war 
went on; for not only did he not win the vie- 
tories that were expected of him-—he at last 
refused to fight when the enemy was appar- 
ently within his grasp. His conduct was 
the subject of biting censure by friends and 
foes, and has never been thoroughly explain- 
ed. We may be certain, however, that it 
was not from lack of courage or patriotism 
that he raised the siege at Lebel. The place 
was of small value to the Republic, and the | 
principal advantage of a victory there would 
have been increased military renown for him- 
self. This he could well afford to spare, if the 
object he had in view was gained, and it ap- 
peared to have been, for his adversary re- | 
tired onthe same day. The campaign closed, 
and the great war which had run its stormy 
course for nearly forty years dribbled out of 
existence, sinking away that rainy Novem- 
ber in the dismal fens of Zutphen. The long 
struggle for independence had come to an end. | 


It could not be, 
the embassador answered; his King could 
not take publicly and singly upon his shoul- 
ders the whole burden of war with Spain. 
What did King James think of the matter? 


He not only fur- | 


| house of Nassau. 


| fare. 
| consternation. 


| at this critical juncture. 


| when they drift insensibly to war, there is 
a time when they drift insensibly back into 
»| peace. It is in the order of human affairs 
and struggle against it as they may, the most 
powerful monarchs are powerless to resist jt. 
There was a general tendency to pacificatioy 
in Europe at this time. There was a party 
for peace in the Republic, but of peace only 
with independence. Prince Maurice did no; 
belong to it: his vocation was for war; his 
greatness had been derived from war: ]js 
genius had never turned itself to peaceful 
pursuits. Barneveld belonged to it. He 
| knew that his province of Holland was strug- 
gling under the burden of one-half the ex- 
pense of the whole Republic. He knew that 
Holland in the course of the last nine years, 
| notwithstanding the constantly heightened 
rate of impost on all objects of ordinary con- 
sumption, was 26,000,000 of florims behind- 
| hand, and that she had reason, therefore, to 
| wish for peace. He was convinced that the 
| time for honorable, straightforward negoti- 
ations to secure peace, independence, and 
free commerce, free religion, free govern- 
|ment, had come, and he succeeded in indu- 
cing the reluctant Maurice into a partial 
adoption at least of his opinion. 
| But only for a time. For as the weeks 
j}and months went by, and the diplomatists 


| of the different countries were wearying ey- 
|ery body except themselves with their ar- 
tifices, subterfuges, evasions, and lies, the 
| blunt soldier threw off the mask, and de- 
| nounced all attempts at peace. The Repub- 
lic was in an uproar. Maurice was abused 
| by the partisans of Barneveld; Barneveld 
was abused by the partisans of Maurice; 
and, on the whole, the great Advocate had 
the worst of it. Maurice denounced him as 
traveling straight on the road to Spain. 


| Libels and pamphlets rained against him 


and his supporters. He resolved at last to 
resign his post, and, walking into the House 
of Assembly one morning, he made a short 
speech, in which he spoke of his thirty-one 
years’ service, during which he believed him- 
self to have done his best for the good of 
the Fatherland and for the welfare of the 
He had been ready to go 
on to the end, but he felt that his good was 
destroyed. He wished, therefore, in the in- 


| terests of the country, to withdraw from the 


storm, and for a time at least to remain in 
retirement. He begged the provinces, there- 
fore, to select another servant less hated 
than himself to provide for the public wel- 
So saying, he calmly walked out of 
the Assembly House. His friends were in 
Even his enemies shrank ap- 
palled at the prospect of losing his services 
There was an an- 
imated discussion as soon as his back was 
turned. A committee of five was appointed 
to wait upon him, and to request him to re- 
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nsider his determination. They were suc- | 


sful, and he resumed his functions with 
rreater authority than ever. 
“It was decided by the States-General, on 
the 11th of January, 1609, by a unanimous 
ite, which was entirely the work of Barne- 
veld, that a treaty should be made with the 
{rchdukes, of which the first point should 
t be fixed otherwise than thus: “That 
Archdukes—to superfluity—declare, as 
in their own name as in that of the 
King of Spain, their willingness to treat 
h the Lords States of the United Prov- 
ices in the capacity of, and as holding them 
for, free countries, provinces, and states, over 
ch they have no claim, and that they are 
a treaty with them in those said 
names and qualities.” On the 9th of April 


iking 


» States-General assembled at Bergen, and 
treaty was signed by the embassadors of 


the Kings of France and England as media- 
tors, by the deputies of the Archdukes, and 
fterward by those of the Lords the States- 
General. The Republic carried every point 
that it had laid down in the beginning. The 
only concession made was that the treaty 
was for a truce of twelve years, and not for 
Had Maurice and his adherents been 
in the ascendency, this treaty would proba- 
bly not have been signed, and war would at 
mee have recommenced, with what results 
The treaty was 
made, and from that time the antagonism 
between the eminent statesman and the 
great military chieftain became inevitable. 
Che importance of the one seemed likely to 
increase every day. The occupation of the 
other for a time over; but not 
ambition. The Princess-Dowager sounded 
Barneveld as to the feasibility of procuring 
the sovereignty for Maurice, and he spoke 
to her frankly. He told her that in seeking 
it he was seeking his ruin. The Hollanders 
liked to be persuaded, and not forced. Havy- 
ing triumphantly shaken off the yoke of a 
powerful king, they would scarcely consent 
now to accept the rule of any personal sov- 
ereign. Maurice was already captain-gen- 
eral and admiral-general of five provinces. 
He appointed to governments and to all 
military office. He had a share of appoint- 
ment to the magistracies. Every one now 
was in favor of increasing his pensions, his 
salaries, his material splendor. He turned 
to the annals of Holland, and showed her 
that there had hardly been a sovereign count 
against whom his subjects had not revolted, 
marching generally into the very court-yard 
of the palace at the Hague in order to take 
his life. She was convinced, and besought 
her step-son to give up a project sure to be 
fatal to his welfare, his peace of mind, and 
the good of the country. He listened to her 
coldly, gave little heed to the Advocate’s 
logic, and hated him in his heart from that 
day forth. 


peace. 


is useless to speculate. 


was his 
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The religion of the United Provinces was 
that of the Reformed Church, but about one- 
half the population was either openly or se- 
cretly attached to the ancient Church, while 
the other half, the Protestant portion, was 
split into two factions, who were more fierce- 
ly opposed to each other than to Papists. 
The doctrine of predestination in its sternest 
and strictest sense had long been the pre- 
vailing one in the Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands, and up to the period of the 
truce a majority had no doubt agreed in 
that dogma and its results. It was not un- 
til the appointment of Jacob Arminius to 
the professorship at Leyden in the year 
1603 that a danger of schism in the Church 
seemed impending. Then rose the great 
Gomarus in his wrath, and with all the 
powers of splendid eloquence, profound 
learning, and intense bigotry of conviction, 
denounced the terrible heresy. The influ- 
ence of Arminius had been so great that 
when the preachers of Holland were sever- 
ally called upon to sign the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism, many of them refused. Here was 
open heresy, and it must be put down. The 
churches called for a national synod, and 
complained that the true Chureh was allow- 
ed to act only through the civil government, 
and was placed at a disadvantage compared 
even with Catholics and other sects, whose 
proceedings were winked at. The States- 
General agreed to the synod, but imposed a 
condition that there should be a revision of 
Creed and Catechism. This was thundered 
down, for it implied a possibility that the 
vile heresy of Arminius might be correct. 
An unconditional synod was demanded. The 
Heidelberg Creed and the Netherlands Cat- 
echism were sacred, inviolable, not to be 
touched. The answer through the mouth 
of Barneveld was that “to My Lords the 
States-General, the foster-fathers and pro- 
tectors of the ehurches, every right belong- 
ed.” The victory remained with the State. 
Barneveld of course supported the State. 
Manrice paid no attention to the great point 
at absolute predestination. “He 
knew nothing of predestination,” he was 
wont to say, “whether it was green, or 
whether it was blue. He only knew that 
his pipe and the Advoeate’s were not likely 
to make musie together.” 

There were greater players than Maurice, 
however, whose pipes did make musie with 
that of Barneveld—Henry the Fourth and 
the Duke of Sully. They knew the great- 
ness of theman. “ His Majesty admires and 
greatly extols your wisdom, which he judges 
necessary for the protection of our State, 
deeming you one of the rare and sage coun- 
sclors of the age.” So Aerssens, the envoy 
of the Netherlands to France, wrote to Bar- 
neveld, and he had the best means of know- 
ing the real opinion of the King. The one 
player above all others, after Maurice, whose 
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pipe was certain not to make music with 
Jarneveld’s was Master Jacques, as Henry 
called his royal brother of England, for whom 
and his books he had a profound contempt. 
Shortly after signing the treaty of truce, 
and early in the summer of 1609, Heiry went 
one morning to the Royal Arsenal, the resi- 
dence of Sully, and summoned him to the 
balcony of his garden. As soon as he ap- 
peared, the King said, ‘“ Well, here the Duke 
of Cleve is dead, and has left every body his 
heir.” By the death of this mischievous 
madman, who was childless, his inheritance 
became a bone of contention among his rep- 
resentatives. It consisted of the Duchies of 
Cleve, Berg, and Jiilich, and the Counties 
and Lordships of Mark, Ravensberg, and 
Ravenstein, and formed a triangle, political 
and geographical, between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and France, the 
United Provinces, Belgium, and Germany. 
Should it fall into Catholic hands, the Neth- 
erlands were lost, trampled upon in every 
corner, hedged in on all sides, with the house 
of Austria governing the Rhine, the Meuse, 
and the Scheldt. Should it fall into heretic 
hands, the States were vastly strengthened, 
and Archduke Albert isolated and cut off 
from the protection of Spain and the Em- 
pire. The real competitors were the Emperor 
on one side, and the Elector of Brandenburg 
and the Count Palatine of Neuburg on the 
other. Henry was appealed to by all parties, 
and taking counsel with Barneveld and Sul- 
ly, he determined to support the two last 
named. They took possession of the dis- 
puted territory, and movements began to be 
made on the military chess-board. Henry 
and Barneveld were in constant communi- 
cation through Aerssens, who reminded the 
latter of the great estimation in which he 
was held by the King. ‘“ He urges you,” he 
wrote, “to lay aside all business, and come at 
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once to Paris, that he may confer with you 
face to face.” Not once but many times did 
he write to this effect. It was not possible 
for the Advocate to leave his post, in which 
he was virtually the States-General, but he 
promised to act in all things in accordance 
with the plans of the King, and neither be 
before nor after him. Political complica- 
tions constantly changed, but one thing was 
certain—that Henry meant to support the 
possessory princes, and was making immense 
preparations for war. While this was going 
on there appeared a new element of disturb- 
ance, which would be pronounced an extrav- 
agance in fiction, but which was a solid real- 
ity in fact. The great Henry was in love 
again, and for the last time, with Margaret 
de Moutmorency, daughter of the Constable 
of France. There was a little disparity in 
their ages, she being fifteen, while he was 
fifty-five ; but what mattered that to an am- 


orous king ? 




































































































This curious episode of infat- 
uation on the part of Henry the Fourth is 
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so well known that it may be summed yy, 
briefly. He married her to the Prince o¢ 
Condé, who objected to playing the part of 
a cuckold, and escaped from France with }yj. 
Princess. They found shelter in Brugge). 
and all Henry’s efforts to obtain possessioy, 
of then’ were futile. He was furious. Mea) 
while his preparations for war increased 
Twenty thousand French infantry and gix 
thousand horse were waiting at Meziéres fo 
him to place himself at theirhead. Twely; 
thousand foot and two thousand ecayalry 
were ready to march from Holland. Charles 
Emmanuel was to act with Marshal De Les. 
diguiéres in the Milanese, and Marshal p, 
la Force was in the Pyrenees with twely; 
thousand foot and two thousand horse. This 
meant war on a grand scale, but there was 
no telling that it might not come to an end 
any day. Itis probable that the return of 
the Princess, voluntary or otherwise, would 
have ended it at once; but it was not to be. 
Not from without, but from within, was the 
blow to come. Not from the Princess, or 
her vaporing husband, but from the hand 
of Francis Ravaillac, who, standing on th 
wheel of Henry’s coach in the narrow Rue 
de la Féronniére, drove his knife through his 
heart. The blow accomplished more than 
a great army could have done, and Spain 
now reigned in France. 

Every man has his limitations, and Barne- 
veld was no exception to the rule. He had 
shown himself hitherto equal to all political 
emergencies. It is true that his foreign pol- 
icy had been criticised, but those who criti 
cised it were forced to admit that it had 
accomplished the objects he had in view. 
When it was forced upon him, he had grap- 
pled with the religious question, and so far 
successfully ; but the time was approaching 
when he could do so no longer. It was pre 
cipitated upon him and upon the provinces 
by the appointment of Conrad Vorstius to 
the professorship made vacant in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden by the death of Arminius. 
The anger of the orthodox party was aroused; 
the fury of James was boundless, and not 
to be borne. Vorstius had written several 
books, one of which, on the Nature of God, 
was too much for his Christian Majesty. He 
had scarcely looked into it before he was 
horror-struck, and he instantly wrote to 
Winwood, his embassador at the Hague, or- 
dering him to insist that the blasphemous 
monster Vorstius should at once be removed 
from the country. Who but James knew 
any thing of the Nature of God, for had he 
not written a work in Latin explaining it 
all, so that humbler beings might read it and 
be instructed? A dreary diplomatic theo- 
logical controversy arose, in which James 
ventilated his notions of predestination. 
Barneveld humored, even flattered him, but 
to no purpose. If he confuted him, it was 
out of his own writings and speeches, a lib- 
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give. Winwood, who was useful in many 
ingratiated himself with 
whose hatred of the Advocate he increased. 
They compared notes as to his dangerous 
character. Maurice denounced him as guilty 

base treachery to his friends, and high 
treason, and Winwood wrote to his master 
that Barneveld’s purpose was to cause a di- 
vorce between the King’s realms and the 


ways, 


them into the arms of Spain. He added 
that he was negotiating with Maurice, but 
secretly, on account of the place he held in 
the State. 

Barneveld was surrounded by enemies, to 
the number of which was now added one 
whose hatred was unappeasable. 
Aerssens, the embassador of the Netherlands 


which the royal pedant could not for- | 
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contending parties were thenceforth known 


}as Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants. 


Maurice, 


magistrates, 


provinees, the more easily to precipitate | 


| 
| 


It was | 


. ° . | 
to France, a consummate diplomatist, who 


had been perfectly in accord with the Advo- 
e and his policy, and was the most trust- 
ed of his friends and counselors. He had 
transmitted from time to time secret dis- 
patches to the States-General, in which he ex- 
pressed himself freely, forcibly, and accurate- 
ly on the general situation in France and 
elsewhere, and copies of these dispatches had 
been transcribed at the Hague, and sent 
to the French government. 


cat 
] 


He suspected 


Barneveld of this treachery, but without rea- | 


son, for he was sick when it occurred, and 
he became his deadliest foe, working against 
him, openly and secretly, with Maurice, with 
the Church party, with any body who could 
help to overthrow the tottering statesman. 
A bitter conflict was rapidly developing it- 
self in the heart of the Commonwealth. 
There was the civil element struggling 
with the military for predominance; sword 
against gown; States’ rights against cen- 
tral authority; peace against war; above 
ill, the rivalry of one prominent personage 
against another, whose mutual hatred was 
iuflamed by partisans. More potent than 
all the rest was the terrible, never-ending 
struggle of Church against State, which was 


ing in advance of his age as regards relig- 
ious toleration, was suspected of treason and 
Papacy, because, had he been able to give 
the law, he would, it was thought, have per- 
mitted such horrors as the public exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 

The disciples of Arminius had drawn up 
what was called a Remonstrance, addressed 
to the States of Holland, defending them- 


houses, canal-boats. 


As arule the population, especially the hum- 
bler classes, and a great majority of the 
preachers, ‘vere Contra-Remonstrants; the 
the burgher patricians, wert 
Remonstrants. In Holland the controlling 
influence was Remonstrant; but Amsterdain 
and four or five other cities in that province 
held to the opposite direction. These cities 
formed, therefore, a small minority in the 
States Assembly, sustained by a large ma- 
jority in the States-General. The province 
of Utrecht was almost unanimously Remon- 
strant; the five other provinces were de- 
cidedly Contra-Remonstrant. It was obvi- 
ous, therefore, that the influence of Barne- 
veld was waning. When the Contra-Remon- 
strants took possession of the churches and 
city governments, acts of tyranny were of 
daily occurrence. Clergymen suspected of 
the Five Points were driven out of the pul- 
pits with bludgeons, or assailed with brick- 
bats at the church doors. Barneveld, who 
was anxious and troubled, but not dis- 
mayed, counseled with Maurice as these dis- 
turbances increased, and sought to impress 
upon him, as chief of the military forces, the 
necessity of putting down religious schism 
with the strong hand. “I am a soldier,” 
said Maurice, “not adivine. These are mat- 
ters of theology which I don’t understand, 
and about which I don’t trouble myself.” 
But if he was not a divine, he was a politi- 
cian, and he soon found himself the chieftain 
of the Contra-Remonstrant party. Every 
where in Holland the opponents of the Five 
Points refused to go to the churches, and set 
up tabernacles for themselves in barns, out- 
The authorities nailed 
up the barn doors, and dispersed the canal- 
boat congregations, while the populace pelt- 
ed them with stones. The seceders appeal- 
ed to the Stadholder, pleading that they 
ought to be allowed to hear the word of God 
without being forced into churches where 


| they were obliged to hear Arminian blas- 
chiefly directed against Barneveld, who, be- | 


phemies. At least the barns might be left 
to them. “Barns!” exclaimed Maurice— 
“barns and out-houses! Are we to preach 
in barns? The churches belong to us, and 
we mean to have them, too.” 

Maurice bided his time till the beginning 


}of 1618, when he set about revolutionizing 
| the provinces upon which he could not thor- 


selves from the charge that they were desir- | 


ous of creating tumult and schism. The 
Hague Conference followed, and exhorted 


compromise, and decreed until further no- | 


tice that no man should be required to be- 
lieve more than was laid down in the Five 
Points. The Gomarite preachers drew up 
a Contra-Remonstrance of Seven Points in 
opposition to the Remonstrants’ five. The 


oughly rely. He organized a campaign 
against Barneveld and his party as deliber- 
ately as he had ever arranged the details of 
a series of battles and sieges against the 
Spaniard, and appearing suddenly with a 
body of troops in the city of Nymegen, which 
of late had fallen into the hands of the Bar- 
neveldians, he summoned the whole board 
of magistrates into the town-house, disband- 
ing them like a company of mutinous sol- 


diers, and immediately afterward appointed 
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a fresh list of functionaries in their stead. 
He then proceeded to Arnhem, where the 
States of Gelderland were in session, ap- | 
peared before that body, and made a brief 
announcement of the revolution which he 
had effected in the most considerable town 
of their province. They made no resistance, | 
but applauded the subjugation of Nymegen. 
Overysse] 


succumbed as easily. He was 
master of the situation. ‘The Advocate is 
traveling straight to Spain,” he said. “ But 
we will see who has got the longest purse.” 

A horrible personal onslaught was made 
from many qnarters upon Barneveld, no 
doubt with the coneurrence of Maurice. 
Day by day appeared pamphlets, each one 
more poisonous than its predecessor. There 
was hardly a crime that was not laid at his 
door, and at the doors of his kindred. His 
family name was defiled, and its nobility 
disputed; his father and mother, sons and 
daughters, sisters and brothers, were ac- | 
cused of every imaginable and unimagin- | 
able crime—oft murder, incest, robbery, bas- 
He had | 
received wagon -loads of Spanish pistoles ; 
he had been paid 120,000 ducats by Spain | 
for negotiating the Truce; he was in secret 
treaty with Archduke Albert to bring 18,000 
Spanish mercenaries across the border to 
defeat the machinations of Prince Maurice, 
destroy his life, or drive him from the coun- 
try. All these foul and bitter charges, and a| 
thousand similar ones, were rained almost | 
daily upon that gray head. 

The personal history of Barneveld at this | 
time overshadows his political life and the 
events which were taking place around him, 
and which had escaped his guidance and 
control. 


tardy, fraud, forgery, blasphemy. 


He was seated one warm afternoon 
in August on a porcelain seat in an arbor in | 
his garden. Councilor Berkhout, accompa- | 
nied by a friend, came to see him, and after 
a brief conversation warned him that dan- 
ger was impending, and that there was a| 
rumor of an intention to arrest him. He an-| 
swered, “ Yes, there are Wicked men about.” | 
Presently he lifted his hat courteously, and | 
said, ‘I thank you, gentlemen, for the warn- | 
ing.” The next morning at seven o'clock | 
his friend Uytenbogaert paid him a visit. | 
He did not find him busy at his desk as | 
usual; he had pushed his chair away from | 
the table encumbered with books and pa- | 
pers, and sat with his back leaning against 
it, lost in thought. His stern, stoical face 
was like that of a lion at bay. When Uyten- | 
bogaert took leave of him, it was with a pre- | 
sentiment of evil which he could not shake | 
off as he pressed his hand at parting. Two 
hours later Barneveld went in his coach to 
the session of the States of Holland. The 
place of the Assembly as well as that of the 
States-General was in what was called the 
Binnenhof, or Inner Court, the large quad- 
rangle inclosing the ancient hall once the 
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| by these lodgings, Barneveld was accos 


| look on.” 


residence of the sovereign Counts of Hollang 
The apartments of the Stadholder comprised 
the southwestern portion of the large series 
of rooms surrounding this court. 


Passing 
ted 
by a chamberlain of the Prince, and inform 
ed that his Highness desired to speak with 
him. He followed him toward the room jy 
which such interviews were usually held, 
but in the antechamber he was met by 
Lieutenant Nythof, of the Prince’s body. 
guard, who told him that he had been or. 
dered to arrest him in the 
States-General. 
with. the Prince. 


name of the 
He demanded an interview 
It was absolutely refused 


| Physical resistance on the part of a man of 


seventy-two, stooping with age, and leaning 
on a staff, to military force, of which Nythot 
was the representative, was impossible. Hi 
put a good face on the matter, and was at 
once carried off a prisoner, and locked up it 
a room belonging to Maurice’s apartments 
Grotius, arriving soon afterward, was invit- 


|ed in the same manner to go to the Prince, 


with whom, as he was informed, the Advo- 
cate was at that moment conferring. As 
soon as he had ascended the stairs, how- 
ever, he was arrested by Captain Van der 
Meulen, and taken to a chamber in the same 
apartments, where he was guarded by two 
halberdmen. Pensionary Hoogerbeets was 
made prisoner in precisely the same manner. 

The news of Barneveld’s arrest, which 
was soon carried to his home, filled his aged 
wife, his sons and sons-in-law, with grief 
and indignation. His eldest son William, 
and his two brothers-in-law, one of whom 
was President of the Upper Couneil, ob- 
tained an audience with Maurice that same 
afternoon. They requested that the Advo- 
cate, in consideration of his advanced age, 
might, on giving proper bail, be kept pris- 
oner in his own house. “It is the work of 
the States-General,” the Stadholder replied ; 
“no harm shall come to your father any 
more than to myself.” There was profound 
silence in the States of Holland. “ You have 
taken from us our head, our tongue, and out 


| hand; henceforth we can only sit still and 


The States-General took the au- 
thority of the arrest, which eight individ- 
uals, calling themselves the States-General, 
had authorized by secret resolution, and a 
“billet” was read to the Assembly. Sundry 
things were said to have been discovered 
tending to the prejudice of the provinces, 
and not without apparent danger to the 
state of the country ; and Barneveld, Hoo- 
gerbeets, and Grotius, who were considered 
ringleaders therein, were ordered to be ar- 
rested, that they may be held to answer duly 
for their actions and offenses. The deputies 
of Holland in the States-General protested 
against the arrest, and reported to the States 
of Holland in session in the same building. 
Soon afterward a committee of five appear- 
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ed before the Assembly to justify the pro- 


eding. 

[he showers of lampoons and libels began 
afresh. Barneveld’s relations could not ap- 
near in the street without being insulted, 

nd without hearing seurrilous and obscene 

verses against him and themselves howled 

their ears by all the ballad-mongers and 
yroad-sheet vendors in the town. The French 
envovs at the Hague exhausted themselves 
n efforts, both public and private, in behalf 
of the prisoners, but it was a thankless task. 
Nobody cared for the Advocate now that he 
had fallen. Those whom he had benefited 
most were the first to denounce him. He 
was without friends; but, besides Maurice, 

» certainly had one deadly foe, Aerssens, 
who had become the political tutor of the 

tadholder. 

The great statesman being out of the way, 
the great soldier resumed his tour in the 
provinces, in order to change the govern- 
ments. His course in every city was nearly 
the same. The board of magistrates would 
be summoned before him and his soldiers, 
and informed that the world had no further 
need for their services. They bowed them- 
selves out of the presence, and a new list 
was announced, prepared beforehand by 
those upon whom he could rely. If they 
were bold enough to inquire why they were 
removed, they were told that the good of 
the country required it. No doubt they had 
good intentions, and had been faithful serv- 
ants of the Fatherland. “But this time it 
must be so.” Thus he went on sowing mu- 
nicipalities broadcast, and when he returned 
to the Hague a vote of thanks was passed 
for the trouble he had taken in the reform- 
ing process. He found one man among the 
magistrates of Leyden, Ex-Burgomaster 
Hooft, who was shocked at the submission 
ot his colleagues, and asked if none of them 
had a word to say in defense of their laws 
and privileges. “ No,” they answered, with 
one accord. He rose to his feet—an old man 
of seventy-two—and addressed the Stad- 
holder manfully and well. ‘ Grandpapa, it 
ust be so this time. Necessity and the 
service of the country require it.” 

The prisoners had been removed to anoth- 
er building in the Binnenhof. The cham- 
ber in which the Advocate was confined was 
in sight of the “ Hall of Truce,” where he 
had negotiated with the representatives of 
all the great powers of Christendom the 
treaty which had suspended the war of forty 
years, and where he was wont to give au- 
dience to the envoys of the greatest sov- 
ereigns or the least significant states of Eu- 
rope, all of whom had ever been solicitous 
of his approbation and support. Within a 
stone’s-throw of his chamber, but unseen, 
was his own house on the Voorhout, surround- 
ed by flower gardens and shady pleasure- 
grounds, where now sat his wife and her 
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children plunged in deep afiliction. He was 
allowed the attendance of a faithful servant, 
John Franken, and a sentinel stood constant- 
ly before his door. His papers had been 
taken from him, and at first he was deprived 
of writing materials. Here he remained 
nearly seven months, cut off from all com- 
munication with the outward world, save 
such atoms of intelligence as could be secret- 
ly conveyed to him in the inside of a quill 
concealed in a pear, and by similar devices. 
At last, on the 7th of March, 1619, his trial 
began. He was not permitted the help of 
lawyer, clerk, or man of business. Alone, 
and from his chamber of bondage, suffering 
from bodily infirmities and from the weak- 
ness of advancing age, he was compelled to 
prepare his defense against a vague hetero- 
geneous collection of charges, to meet which 
required constant reference not only to the 
statutes, privileges, and customs of the coun- 
try, and to the Roman law, but to a thousand 
minute incidents out of which the history of 
the provinces during the past twelve years 
or more had been compounded. Day by day 
he confronted two dozen hostile judges, com- 
fortably seated at a great table piled with 
papers, surrounded by clerks, with bags full 
of documents, and with a library of authori- 
ties and precedents duly thumbed and dog’s- 
eared, and ready to their hands, while his 
only library and chronicle lay in his brain. 
From day to day, with frequent intermis- 
sions, he was led down through the narrow 
turret stairs to a wide chamber on the floor 
immediately below his prison, where a tem- 
porary tribunal had been arranged for a 
special commission. At first there had been 
an intention on the part of the judges to 
treat him as a criminal, and to require him 
to answer standing to the interrogations 
propounded to him. But as the terrible old 
man advanced into the room, leaning on his 
staff, and surveying them with the air of 
haughty command habitual to him, several, 
involuntarily rising, uncovered to salute 
him, and making way for him to the fire- 
place, about which many were standing that 
wintry morning. He was thenceforth al- 
ways accommodated with a seat while he 
listened to and answered er tempore the elab- 
orate series of interrogations which had been 
prepared to convict him. It was a packed 
tribunal. Several of the commissioners were 
his personal enemies. Many of them were 
totally ignorant of law. Some of them knew 
not a word of any language but their moth- 
er-tongue, although much of the law they 
were to administer was written in Latin. 
There was no bill of indictment, no arraign- 
ment, no counsel. There were no witnesses 
and no arguments. The court-room contain- 
ed only a prejudiced and partial jury to pro- 
nounce both on law and fact, without a judge 
to direct them, or advocates to sift testimony 
and contend for or against the prisoner’s 
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guilt. The process consisted of a vast se- 
ries of rambling and tangled interrogatories, 
reaching over a space of forty years, with- 
out apparent connection or relevancy, skip- 
ping fantastically about from one period to 
another, back and forth, with apparently no 
other intent than to puzzle him, throw him 
off his balance, and lead him into self-con- 
tradiction. 

It would be useless to go into the details 
of this tragic farce, which lasted over two 
months, and which closed as might have 
been expected. His destruction was deter- 
mined upon from the beginning. It was be- 
lieved that if his friends had been willing to 
implore pardon for him, the sentence would 
have been remitted or commuted. The Prin- 
cess-Dowager, at the instigation of the Stad- 
holder, had an interview with the wife of 
his eldest son, who was besought to apply 
with the rest of his children for a pardon to 
the Lords States. She took time to consult 
with the other members of the family, and 
coming again to the Princess, informed her 
that she had spoken with the other children, 
and that they could not agree to the sugges- 
tion. “They would not move one step in 
it—no, not if it should cost him his head.” 

It was Sunday afternoon, May 12, and 
abont half past five o’clock. Barneveld sat 
in his prison chamber, occupied in prepara- 
tions for his next encounter with his judges, 
eleven days having elapsed since he had last 
appeared before them, when the door open- 
ed, and three gentlemen entered. Two were 
the prosecuting officers of the government, 
Fiscal Sylla and Fiscal Van Leeuwen. The 
other was the provost-marshal, Carel de Nijs. 
The servant was directed to leave the room. 
Barneveld had stepped into his dressing- 
room on hearing footsteps, but came out 
with his long furred gown about him as 
they entered. He greeted them courteous- 
ly, and remained standing with his hands 
placed on the back of his chair, and with one 
knee resting carelessly against the arm of it. 
Van Leeuwen asked him if he would not 
rather be seated, as they brought a commu- 
nication from the judges. 
the negative. 


He answered in 
Van Leeuwen then informed 
him that he was summoned to appear before 
the judges the next morning to hear his sen- 
tence of death. ‘The sentence of death!” 
he exclaimed, without in the least changing 
his position; “the sentence of death! the 
sentence of death!” saying the words over 
thrice, with an air of astonishment rather 
than of horror. “I never expected that! I 
thought they were going to hear my defense 
again.” He referred to his long services. 
Van Leeuwen said he was well acquainted 
with them, and was sorry that his lordship 
took this message ill of him. “I do not 
take it ill of you,” said Barneveld; “ but 
let them see how they will answer it before 
God. Are they to deal thus with a true 











patriot? Let me have pen, ink, and paper, 
that for the last time I may write farewel] 
to my wife.” Van Leeuwen said he would 
ask permission of the judges; he could not 
think that my lord’s request would be re. 
fused. Permission was given; pen, ink, and 
paper were brought; and Barneveld sat down 
to write without the slightest trace of dis. 
composure upon his countenance or in any 
of his movements. Sylla cautioned him lest 
he should put down something that might 
furnish cause for not delivering the letter, 
Barneveld paused in his writing, took th: 
glasses from his eyes, and looked Sylla in 
the face. ‘ Well, Sylla,” he said, very calm- 
ly, “ will you in these my last moments lay 
down the law to me as to what I shall write 
to my wife?” He then added, with a half 
smile, “Well, what is expected of me?” 
They had no commission to lay down the 
law, Van Leeuwen replied. “ Your worship 
will write whatever you like.” While Bar- 
neveld was writing, Anthony Walaeus, a 
learned preacher and professor, who had 
been sent by the States-General to minister 
to him, came in. Not knowing him, Barne- 
veld asked him why he came. “I come to 
console my lord in his tribulation.” “Tam 
aman,” said Barneveld; “have come to my 
present age; and I know how to console 
myself. I must write, and have now other 
things to do.” The preacher said he would 
withdraw, and return when his worship was 
at leisure. ‘Do as you like,” said Barne- 
veld, going on with his writing. When his 
letter was finished it was sent to the judges 
for their inspection. They at once forward 
ed it to his mansion in the Voorhout. 
Walaeus returned. Barneveld apologized 
for his somewhat abrupt greeting, and begged 
him and the provost-marshal to join him at 
supper, Which was scon brought. When it 
was finished he asked the clergyman to go 
on his behalf to Prince Maurice. “ Tell his 
Excellency that I have always served him 
with upright affection so far as my office, 
duties, and principles permitted. If I, in 
the discharge of my oath and official fune- 
tions, have ever done any thing contrary to 
his views, I hope he will forgive it, and that 
he will hold my children in his gracious fa 
vor.” Walaeus went at once to the apart- 
ments of the Stadholder, who heard the mes- 
sage with tears in his eyes, and assured the 
messenger that he felt deeply for the Advo- 
eate’s misfortunes. He had always had 
much affection for him, he said, and had 
often warned him against his mistaken 
courses. He was indignant, he confessed, 
that he had accused him of aspiring to sov 
ereignty. Yet he forgave him all; and his 
sons, as long as they behaved well, might 
rely on his favor. As Walaeus was about to 
leave the apartment, the Prince called him 
back. “ Did he say any thing of a pardon ? 
No, he had made no allusion to it. The 
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preacher returned immediately, 
el the whole conversation to Barneveld, 
who said that his Excellency had been de- 
eived in some things, but that it was true 
that he was fearful and apprehensive that 

aspired to the sovereignty, or to morte 
wthority in the country. During the ab- 
sence of Walaeus other clergymen came to 


ead 


Barneveld’s room, and general conversation | 
They wished to turn his at- | 


now ensued. 
tention to the consolations of religion, but 
insisted upon the ignorance and injustice 
of the sentence to be pronounced against 
him. 
plied; they had been sent to call him to re- 
pentance for his open and hidden sins, and 
to offer the consolations of religion. Where- 
upon the conversation took a religious turn, 
and he spoke so earnestly and well that 
he astonished them. 
requested one of them to. say an evening 
prayer. When this was done he asked them 
to return by three or four o’clock next morn- 
ing. They had been directed to remain all 
night. ‘That is unnecessary,” he said; and 
they retired. His servant helped him to un- 
dress, and he went to bed as usual. Taking 
off his signet-ring, he gave it to the man. 
“For my eldest son,” he said. Finding it 
impossible to sleep, he asked John Franken 
to read to him from the Prayer-book; but 
one of the soldiers by whom he was guarded 
called in a clergyman who had been sent 
to the prison, who read to him the Conso- 
lations of the Sick. By-and-by he said he 
would try once more if he could sleep, and 
his servant and the clergyman withdrew. 
After an hour he called for his French Psalm- 
book, and read in it for some time. Later in 
the night the clergymen who had previously 
been with him returned, and asked him if he 
had slept, if he hoped to meet Christ, and if 
there was any thing that troubled his con- 
science. “I have not slept, but am perfect- 
ly tranquil,” he replied; “I am ready to die, 
but can not comprehend why I must die. I 
wish from my heart that through my death 
and my blood all disunion and discord in 
this land may cease.” He bade them carry 
his last greetings to his fellow-prisoners, and 
they left him. Before five o’clock John 
Franken heard the bell ring in the apart- 
ment of the judges directly below the pris- 
on chamber, and told his master he had un- 
derstood that they were to assemble at five 
o'clock. “I may as well get up, then,” said 
Jarneveld. ‘They mean to begin early, I 
suppose. Give me my doublet, and but one 
pair of stockings.” As the dressing pro- 
ceeded he whispered to the man to take 
good care of his papers which were conceal- 
ed in the apartment; and as the combs and 
brushes were handed him he said, with a 
for the last time.” 
When he was dressed he tried, in rehearsal, 
to pull over his eyes the silk skull-cap which 


smile, “ John, this is 
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and report- | he usually wore under his hat: but finding 


They knew not such matters, they re- | 


At eleven o’clock he | 
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lit too tight, he told John Franken to put it 
| in his pocket, and to give it to him when he 
should eall for it. 

While this solemn night was passing away, 
| the friends of Barneveld had not been idle. 
| His wife and children petitioned the Stad- 
| holder and the judge-commissioners to be al- 
lowed to see and speak to him for the last 
time; the Princess-Dowager besought an 
interview with her stern step-son; and Du 
Maurier, the French envoy, made earnest 
application to be heard before the Assembly 
of the States-General as embassador of a 
friendly sovereign who took the deepest in- 
terest in the welfare of the Republic and the 
fate of its illustrious statesman. 
no avail. 

The drums had been sounding through 
the town since four in the morning, and the 
tramp of soldiers marching to the Inner 
Court had long been audible in the prison 
chamber. Walaeus now came back with a 
message from the judges. “The high com- 
missioners think it is beginning. Will my 
lord please to prepare himself?” ‘“ Very 
well, very well. Shall at once?” 
Walaeus suggested a prayer. Upon its con- 
clusion Barneveld gave his hand to the pro- 
vost-marshal and to the two soldiers, bid- 
ding them adieu, and walked down stairs, 
attended by them, to the chamber of the 
judges. When he appeared at the door he 
was informed that there had been a misun- 
derstanding, and he was requested to wait 
alittle. He went up stairs again, sat down 
in his chamber again, and read in his French 
Psalm-book. Half an hour later he was 
once more summoned. He was about to en- 
ter the judges’ chamber, but was informed 
that the sentence would be read in the great 
hall of judicature. 


All was of 


we go 


He descended with his 
escort to the basement story, and was led 
into a vast hall, in the centre of which was 
a great table, where the twenty-four judges 
and the three commissioners were seated, in 
their black caps and gowns of office. The 
room was lined with soldiers, and crowded 
with a dark surging mass of spectators, who 
had been waiting there all night. He sat 
down in a chair which was placed for him, 
and the clerk of the commission proceeded 
at once to read his sentence to him. When it 
was finished Barneveld entered his protest, 
and added, “I thought, too, that My Lords 
the States-General would have had enough 
in my life and blood, and that my wife and 
children might keep what belongs to them. 
Is this my recompense for forty-three years’ 
service to these provinces?” ‘Your sen- 
tence has been pronounced,” said the presi- 
dent. “Away! away!” So saying, he point- 
Without another word 
the grand old man rose from his chair and 
strode, leaning on his staff, across the hall, 
accompanied by his servant and the provost, 


ed to a great door. 
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and escorted by a file of soldiers. The mob 
of spectators flowed out after him at every 
door into the inner court-yard in front of 
the ancient palace of the Counts of Holland. 
Leaning upon his staff, he walked out on the 
scaffold—a shapeless platform of rough un- 
hewn planks which had been rudely patch- 
ed together during the night 


and calmly 
surveyed the crowd before him. 


Then lift- 


ing his eyes to heaven, he was heard to mur- | 


mer, “O God! what does man come to!” 
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| Then he said, bitterly, once more, “This, 
| then, is the reward of forty years’ service to 
the State!” The clergyman who attended 
| him said, “It is no longer time to think of 
this. Let us prepare your coming before 
God.” He knelt at once upon the bare 
planks, and for a quarter of an hour, while 
the minister was praying, remained upon his 
knees. Then he rose, and said to John 
| Franken, pointing to the executioner, who 
| stood in the background grasping his long 
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double- handed sword, “See that he does | tence and otherwise, with confiscation of his property, 
not come near me.” He rapidly unbuttoned | pacabieg ery eo seat ae 9 a ap —_ ge 
HIS doublet, and his servant helped him off great per yg ee naphnetons post — iadeetecien, 
with it. ‘Make haste!” he said; “make extraordinary in every respect. He that stands let him 
haste!” He then stepped forward, and said, | See that he does not fall, and may God be merciful to 
u a loud voice, to the people, “ Men, do not his soul. Amen!” 
elieve I am a traitor to the country. I| Such was the life and such the death of 
have ever lived uprightly and loyally as a| John of Barneveld. He died at the age of 
good patriot, and as such I shall die.” The | seventy-one years, seven months, and eight- 
crowd was silent. He took his cap from John | een days. His body and head were huddled 
Franken, drew it over his eyes, and went for- | into a squalid, unclean box, which had been 
ward toward the sand, saying, “‘ Christ shall | prepared as a coffin for a Frenchman who had 
x my guide. O Lord, my heavenly Father, | been condemned to death for murder, but 
receive my spirit.” As he was about to kneel | pardoned by the forgiving Maurice, and were 
with his face toward the south, the provost | placed that night in the vault of the chapel 
said, “ My lord will be pleased to move to|in the Inner Court. It was subsequently 
the other side, not where the sun is in his | granted as a boon to his widow that his re- 
face.” He knelt with his face toward his | mains might be taken thence and decently 
own house. John Franken took farewell of | buried in the family vault at Amersfoort. 
him,and Barneveld said to the executioner, | Barneveld in his grave, and Hoogerbeets 
“Be quick about it! be quick!” The exe-| and Grotius in perpetual imprisonment, 
cutioner struck his head off at a single blow. | Maurice had triumphed over his adversaries. 
Many persons from the crowd sprang, inspite | But evil days were at hand. The Truce 
of all opposition, upon the scaffold, and | came to an end, and the war began again 
dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, cut | the great Thirty Years’ War. The Spaniard 
wet splinters from the boards, or grubbed | overran the Netherlands as of old, and bat- 
up the sand that was steeped in it; driving | tles were won and lost. Maurice made an 
many bargains afterward for these relics, to | attempt to seize upon Antwerp, but failed ; 
treasured, with various feelings of sor- | @ son of Barneveld made an attempt to as- 
row, joy, glutted or expiated vengeance. sassinate him, but failed, and was executed, 
That day a formal entry was made in the | like his father. At last, after immense 
register of the States of Holland: | slaughter, Breda was taken. It was the 
“ Monday, 13th May, 1619.—To-day was executed with | centre of Maurice’s patrimonial estates, and 
the sword here in the Hague, on a scaffold thereto | he was not there to defend it. He was dead, 


erected in the Binnenhof before the steps of the | and the clittering prize for which he had 
great hall, Mr. John of Barneveld, in his life Knight, ail m~ ldly he : wee beethin Sin 
Lord of Berkel, Rodenrys, etc., Advocate of Holland | P aye = porary Bae nev —— e 
and West Friesland, for reasons expressed in the sen- | spirit of Barneveld was potent even in death. 
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| long time involved in thought. It was evi- 
| |dent to her now that her situation was one 
| full of frightful peril. The departure of 
| Wiggins, of which she was aware, seemed 
| to afford additional danger. Between him 
land Leon there had been what seemed to 
| her at least the affectation of dislike or dis- 
agreement, but now that he was gone there 
remained no one who would even pretend to 
| |interpose between herself and her enemy. 
| | Even if Mrs. Dunbar had been capable of 
assisting her against Leon, Edith knew that 
no reliance could be placed upon her, for she 
had openly manifested a strong regard for 
him. 
This departure of Wiggins, which thus 
| seemed to make her present position more 
perilous, seemed also to Edith to afford her 
better opportunity than any she had 
known since her arrival of putting into ex- 
|} ecution her long-meditated project of flight. 
~\\N returning to her own room from that | True, there was still the same difficulty 
interview with Leon, Edith sat for a} which had been suggested once before—the 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE FUGITIVE AND THE PURSUER. 
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want of money—but Edith was now indif- 


hoped to find some lawyer who might take 
ferent to this. 


up her cause, and allow her enough to sup- 
ply her modest wants until that cause should 
but get out of the Dalton grounds, she | be decided. But liberty was the one thought 


The one thing necessary was 
to escape from her new perils. If she could 
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that eclipsed all others in her estimation;| the opportunity for escape better. Leon 
and if she could but once effect her escape | was_master in the house. The other in- 
from this horrible place, it seemed to her| mates were simply his creatures. Leon 
that all other things would be easy. | Dudleigh, as he called himself, claimed to 
The present appeared to be beyond all| be her husband. He asserted that claim in- 
others the fitting time, for Wiggins was|solently and vehemently. She had defied 
away, and it seemed to her that in his ab-| him, but how long would she be able to 
sence the watch over her would probably be | maintain that defiant attitude? How long 
relaxed. Her long illness would of itself | could her frail strength sustain her in a life 
have thrown them to some extent off their | of incessant warfare like this, even if her 
guard, and render her purpose unsuspected. | spirit shonld continue to be as indomitable 
By this time it would doubtless be forgotten | as ever? The scene of this day, and her last 
that she had once left the Hall by night, and | parting with him, made the danger seem so 
it was not likely that any precaution would | imminent that it nerved her resolution, and 
he taken against a second flight on the part | made her determine at all hazards to attempt 
of one so weak as she was supposed to be. | her escape that night. 
A few days before she had made a stealthy But how should she escape ? 
visit to that door, and had found, to her| Not for the first time did this question oe- 
great relief, that no additional fastenings | cur. For a long time she had been brooding 
had been put there. Her illness had evi- | over it, and as she had thought it over she 
dently rendered any such precaution unnec-| had devised a plan which seemed to hold 
essary for the time; and since her recovery | out to her some prospect of success. 
Wiggins had no doubt been too much oceu-| In the first place, it was evident that she 
pied with other things to think of this. would have to climb over the wall. To ob- 
Now was the time, then, for flight. The} tain any key by which she could open the 
danger was greater than ever before, and| gates was impossible. She could find none 





“BUT EVEN NOW I WOULD BE WILLING TO DIE FOR HIM.”—[SEE PAGE 861.] 


that were at all likely to do so; besides, she 
was afraid that even if she had a key, the 
attempt to unlock the gates might expose 
her to detection and arrest by the watchful 
porter. The wall, therefore, was her only 
hope. 

Now that wall could not be climbed by 
her unassisted strength, but she knew that 
if she had any sort of a ladder it might eas- 
ily be done. The question that arose, then, 
was how to procure this ladder. A wooden 
one could not be of any service, for she could 
not carry it so far, and she saw plainly that 
her attempt must be made by means of some 
sort of a rope-ladder. 

Having reached this conclusion, she began 
a diligent search among all the articles at 
her disposal, and finally concluded that the 
bed-cord would be exactly what she needed. 
In addition to this, however, something more 
was required—something of the nature of a 
grapple or hook to secure her rope-ladder to 
the top of the wall. This required a fur- 
ther search, but in this also she was suc- 
cessful. An iron rod on the curtain pole 
along which the curtains ran appeared to 
her to be well suited to her needs. It was 
about six feet long and a quarter of an inch 
thick. The rod rested loosely on the pole, 
and Edith was able to remove it without 
difficulty. 

All these preliminaries had been arranged 


the rod and the rope, and adapt them to her 
| wants. For this purpose she waited till 
dark, and then began her work. 

It was moonlight, and she was able to 
| work without lighting a lamp, thus secur- 
| ing additional secrecy. This moonlight was 

both an advantage and a disadvantage, and 
she did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry about it. It certainly facilitated her 
escape by showing the way, but then, on 
the other hand, it rendered discovery easier. 
Edith set to work, and, first of all, she 
removed the bed-cord. It was as strong as 
was desirable, and far longer than was nec- 
essary. She doubled part of this, and tied 
knots at intervals of about a foot, and in 
this simple way formed what was a very 
good step-ladder about three yards long, 
which was sufficient for her purpose. Then 
she removed the iron curtain rod, and bent 
this in such a way that it formed a hook or 
grapple strong enough for her wants. She 
thus had a rope-ladder, with a grappling- 
| iron attached, of rude construction, it is true, 
yet perfectly well suited to the task before 
her, and so light as to be quite portable. 
| These preparations did not take up much 
time. After taking what she wanted of the 
bed-cord, there was enough left to replace in 
| the bedstead so as to hold up the bed. She 
| did not know what might happen, and wish- 
ed to preserve appearances in the event of 
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or decided upon before this evening, and | Mrs. Dunbar’s entrance, or in case of her 
Edith had now only to take possession of | being compelled to postpone her project. 
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from the same motive she also replaced the 
oyrtain so as to look as it did before, secur- 
‘ng it in its place by means of pins. 

‘At length all these preparations were 
completed, and it only remained for Edith 
+) wait for the proper time to start. 

The hours passed on. 

Midnight came, but even at that hour 
Edith thought that it was too early. Leon 
probably kept late hours, and might be 
wandering about. She determined to wait 
longer. 

The moon was still shining. There were 
only a few scattered clouds in that clear 


sky. 

Could she find her way to the wall? She 
felt confident of that. She intended to go 
down the avenue, keeping close to the trees, 
so as to fly to their shelter in case of pursuit. 
When she reached the neighborhood of the 
porter’s lodge, she would go through the 
trees to the wall, trusting to fortune to find 
her way for that short distance. 

Such were the hopes and plans, made long 
before, which now occupied her thoughts as 
she waited. 

At last two o’clock came. 
that it would be unwise to wait any longer, 
since the time that was left between this 
and daylight was barely sufficient to allow 
for contingencies. Without any further de- 
lay, therefore, she prepared to depart. 

It was with a painful feeling of suspense 
and agitation that she set forth upon this 
attempt at flight, which she knew must be 
a final one. Over her left arm she threw 
the rope-ladder, while in her left hand she 
held that ancestral dagger which had al- 
ready done her such good service in her 
dealings with Leon. Her right hand was 


thus free to grope in the dark for her way, | 


to open bolts, or to seize the dagger from 
her other hand whenever the need for it 
might arise. For this last dread necessity 
she had thoroughly prepared herself. By 
the desperation of her position, and by the 


It seemed now 


dark menaces of Leon, she had been nerved | 


to a courage beyond even that elevated 
standard which her high spirit ordinarily 
reached, and she had resolved that if any 
one interposed between herself and that 
liberty for which she longed, to use that 
dagger, and to strike without scruple. 

On leaving her room she stood for a mo- 
ment in the outer hall and listened. 
was still. She glided noiselessly along, and 
reached the stairway. Once more she stood 
and listened before descending. There was 
silence yet. She now descended the stairs 
as noiselessly as before, and reached tho 
lower hall, where she walked quickly to- 
ward the east end, and came to the narrow 
stairway that led down to the door. Here 
once more she paused. A fearful thought 
came to her as she looked down. What if 
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dark! What if Leon should be there! In 
spite of herself a shudder passed through 
her at that thought. 

Suddenly, as she stood there, she heard a 
sound—a sound which roused her once more 
to action, and inspired new fears. It was 
the sound of a footfall—far away, indeed, in- 
side the house, but still a footfall—a heavy 
tread, as of some one in pursuit, and its sound 
was loud and menacing to her excited senses. 
There was only one to whom she could at- 
tribute it—Leon ! 

He had heard her, then! 

She was pursued! 

Like lightning this thought came to her, 
and brought terror with it. She could de- 
lay no longer. Down the narrow stairway 
she hurried through the darkness, and reach- 
ed the door. In her panic she forgot her 
usual caution. With a jerk she drew the 
bolt back, and a harsh grating sound arose. 
She flung open the door, which also creaked 
on its unused hinges. Then leaping out, 
she hastily banged the door after her, and 
ran straight on. 

In front of Dalton Hall there was a wide 
lawn and a pond. Beyond this arose the 
trees of the park. Toward the shelter of 
these shadowy trees Edith hurried, with 
the dread sense in her soul that she was be- 
ing pursued by a remorseless enemy. This 
thought lent additional speed to her foot- 
steps as she flew over the intervening space. 
The moon was shining brightly, and she 
knew that she could easily be seen by any 
watcher; but she sought only the more to 
reach the trees, and thus escape observa- 
tion. The time seemed long indeed to her 
in those moments of dread suspense; but 
the space was at last traversed, the trees 
were reached, and plunging into the midst 
of them, she ran along, occasionally stum- 
bling, until at length, partly from exhaust- 
ion and partly from a desire to see where 
her enemy might be, so as to elude him bet- 
ter, she stopped. 

Her course had been a circuitous one, but 
she had kept along the edge of the wood, so 
that now, as she stopped, she found herself 
under the shadow of the trees, and imme- 
diately opposite the portico of Dalton Hall, 
between which and herself lay the pond. 
Here she stood, and looked over the inter- 
vening space. 

As she looked, she at first saw no appear- 
ance of any human being, and she began to 
think that her fears all along had been un- 
founded ; but in a little while, as her eyes 
wandered over the front of the Hall, she saw 
something which at once renewed all her 
excitement, and showed her that her fears 
were true. 

Upon the portico stood a figure, the gen- 
eral outlines of which were now visible to 





| her as she looked carefully, and seemed to 
some one should be waiting there in the | 


be the figure of Leon. She could recognize 
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the gray dress which he 
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usually wore, and | glance which Mrs. Dunbar gave she took 


also understood why she had not noticed | the whole truth. 


him before, for the color of his clothes had 


made him but faintly visible against the | 


gray stone mass of the background. He was 
now standing there with his face turned in 
her direction. 
“ He 
Instead of chasing me at once 
he has stopped to listen, so as to judge of 
my course. He knows that I am here now 
in this spot, and is still listening to find out 
if I go any further.” 

In a few moments her attention was at- 
racted by a dark object lying on the portico 
near Leon. 

It was the dog! 

She knew it well. 
her. 


“He has heard me,” she thought. 
has seen me. 


Her heart sank within 


“He is going to track me with the dog!” 
she thought. 


What could she do? 
Nothing. Flight was now worse than use- 
less. All seemed lost, and there was nothing 


now left to her in that moment of despair 
but the resolve to resist to the end. 

After a short time, which to Edith seem- 
ed prolonged to a terrible degree, the figure 
came down the steps, followed by the dog. 

Edith watched. 

He walked on; he rounded the end of the 
pond; he came nearer! 

She could now recognize his face as the 
moon shone down. 

It was Leon. There was no longer the 
slightest doubt of that. He was coming 
toward her, and the huge dog followed. 

Edith involuntarily shrank back among 
the trees, and grasping her dagger with des- 
perate resolve, awaited the approach of her 
enemy. 


——»—— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE EMPTY ROOMS. 


On the following morning Mrs. Dunbar 
waited a long time for Edith’s appearance. 
But she did not make her appearance, and 
the time passed, until it at length grew so 
late that she determined to see what was the 
matter. Full of fear lest some new illness 
had been the result of the new excitement 
to which she had been subjected, Mrs. Dun- 
bar passed cautiously through Edith’s sit- 
ting-room, and knocked at her bedroom door. 

There was no answer. 

She knocked again and again, and still re- 
ceiving no answer, she opened the door and 
looked in. 


To her amazement the room was empty. | 


What was more surprising was the fact that 
the bed did not appear to have been slept 
in. There was no disorder visible in the 
room. Every thing was in its usual place, 
but Edith was not there, and in that one 


| 





Edith had fled! 

She knew also that she must have 4 
during the night; that the event againg 
which such precautions had been taken hac 
occurred at last, and that she was respopgi. 
ble. Over that sorrowful anxious face tl 
came now a deeper sorrow and 


Aq 


1eTe 
a graver 


anxiety at that discovery, and sitting doy 
upon a chair, she tried to conjecture Edith’s 
possible course, and wondered how she could 
get over the wall and out of the grounds, 

At length she left this room, and g 
down stairs, called Hugo. 

“ Hugo,” said she, “has the captain come 
down ?” 


) 
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“T habn’t seen him, ma’am,” said Hugo, 
respectfully. 

“He always rises early,” said Mrs. Dun- 
bar. “I wonder what’s the matter. He cer- 
tainly must be up.” 

Turning away, she ascended the stairs, 
and went to the room which was occupied 
by Leon. The door was open. She entered, 
The room looked as though it had just been 
left by its occupant. 
having been occupied. 
there open. 


The bed bore signs of 

The valise was lying 
Upon the toilet-table was a 
pocket-book, and hanging from the screwy 
of the looking-glass was his watch. His 
riding whip and gloves and top-boots were 
lying in different places. 

As Mrs. Dunbar saw all this, she con- 
cluded at first that he had gone out for a 
walk, and would soon be back ; but the late- 
ness of the hour made that idea seem ab- 
surd, and showed her that there must be 
some othercause. The flight of Edith there- 
upon occurred to her, and was very natn- 
rally associated in her mind with the depart- 
ure of Leon. , Had he been watching? Had 
he detected her flight, and gone in pursuit? 
It seemed so. If so, he was doubtless yet in 
pursuit of the fugitive, who must have fled 
fast and far to delay him so long. 

Then another thought came—the idea of 
violence. Perhaps he had caught the fugi- 
tive, and in his rage and vindictive fury 
had harmed her. That he was fierce enough 
for any atrocity she well knew; and the 
thought that he had killed her, and had fled, 
came swift as lightning to her mind. 

The idea was terrible. She could not en- 
dure it. She left the room and hurried down 
stairs again. 

“ Hugo,” said she, “go down and ask the 
porter if he has seen the captain or Miss 
Dalton.” 

“Miss Dalton!” exclaimed Hugo. 

“Yes; she’s gone.” 

“Gone!” repeated Hugo, in amazement. 

He said no more, but hurried down to the 
gates, while Mrs. Dunbar, who felt restless 
and ill at ease, walked up the stairs, and feel- 
ing fatigued, stopped on the landing, and 
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against the window there, looking 


r upon the ground in the rear of the| 


, her eyes were attracted by a 
It was the New- 
nndland dog: He was standing at some | 
stance from the house, looking straight 
ead at vacancy, in a rigid attitude. The 
sht of this animal, who was always the in- 


Standing here 


it which made her start. 


rable companion of his master, standing | 
re in so peculiar a fashion by himself, | 

ted Mrs. Dunbar; and forgetful of her 
eariness, She descended the stairs again, | 
d quitting the Hall, approached the spot | 
YT re the dog was standing. 

As she approached, the dog looked at her 
nd wagged his tail. She called him. He 

nt on wagging his tail, but did not move | 
yom the spot. She went up to him and 
stroked him, and looked all around, hoping 


She looked | 


o see some signs of his master. 
n the direction in which the dog had been 
staring first noticed him. The 
stables seemed to be the place. Toward | 
these she walked, and tried to induce the 

x to follow, but he would not. She then | 
to the stables, and looked | 
rough them, without seeing any trace of 
the object of her search. Upon this she re- 
turned to the house. 

On coming back she found Hugo. He had 
yen to the gates, he said; but the porter | 
ad seen nothing whatever either of the | 
aptain or Miss Dalton. 

This intelligence deepened the anxious 
xpression on Mrs. Dunbar’s face. 

“His dog is here,” said she, in a tremulous 


when she 


valke d over 


yoice. 


ut dar all de mornin’, Dunno 
matta wid dat ar animal ag all. 
lar like a gravy statoo.” 

For the rest of that day Mrs. Dunbar was 
restless and distressed. She wandered aim- 
essly about the house. She sent Hugo off 
to scour the grounds to see if he could find 
any trace of either of the fugitives. Every 
moment she would look out from any win- 
dow or door that happened to be nearest, to 
see if either of them was returning. But the 
lay passed by, and Hugo came back from 
his long search, but of neither of the fugi- 
tives was a single trace found. 

What affected Mrs. Dunbar as much as any 
thing was the behavior of thedog. Through 
ull that day he remained in the same place, 
sometimes standing, sometimes lying down, 
ut never going away more than a few feet. 
Chat the dog had some meaning in this singu- 
lar behavior, and that this meaning had ref- 
erence to the flight of one or the other of the 
ate inmates of the house, was very evident 
to her. No persuasion, or coaxing, or even 
threatening could draw the dog away; and 
even when Hugo fired a gun off close to his 
head, he quivered in every nerve, but only 


what 
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| can happen to him? 


| “to think that it should end in this! 
| cursed be that scoundrel—” 

“Hisdog!” said Hugo. “Oh yes; he’s ben | 
de | 
Stands | 
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moved back a foot ortwo. Food and drink 
were brought to him, of which he partook 
with a most eager appetite, but no tempta- 
tion could draw him any distance from his 
post. 

That night was a sleepless one for Mrs. 
Dunbar; and it was with a feeling of great 
relief that she heard the noise of a carriage 
early on the following day, and knew, that 
Wiggins had returned. 

She hurried down at once, and met 
in the great hall. 
him all. 

For such intelligence as this Wiggins was 
evidently unprepared. He staggered back 
and leaned against the wall, staring at Mrs. 
Dunbar with a terrible look. 

“What! Gone!” he said, slowly. “ Edith!” 

“Yes; and Leon.” 

“Edith gone!” gasped Wiggins once more. 

“Did you hear nothing in the village ?” 

“T drove through without stopping. Did 
you send to the village ?” 

‘I did not think that they could have got 
out of the grounds.” 

“They! There’s no trouble about Leon ?” 

“Tm afraid—for him,” said Mrs. Dunbar, 
in a faint voice. 

“For him!” exclaimed Wiggins. 


him 


In a few words she told 


“What 
For her, you mean.” 
“They must have gone off together.” 
“Together! Do you think Edith would 
go with him? No; she has fled in her mad- 
ness and ignorance, turning her back on 
happiness and love, and he has pursued her. 
O Heavens!” he continued, with 


a groan, 


And 


“Stop!” cried Mrs. Dunbar. ‘He is not 
a scoundrel. He would not harm her. You 
don’t know Leon. He has not left the place; 
his dog is here.” 

“ His dog!” 

Mrs. Dunbar explained. 

Upon this Wiggins went through the hall 
to the rear, and there, in the same place 
|} as where Mrs. Dunbar last saw him, was the 


| dog. He was lying down now. He wagged 


| his tail in friendly recognition as they came 
up. Wiggins patted him and stroked him 
| and tried to coax him away. The result was 
| precisely the same as it had been before. 
|The dog received all advances in the most 
| friendly manner possible. He wagged his 
| tail, rolled over on his back, licked their 
| hands, sat up on his hind-quarters, and did 
every thing which dogs usually do when pet- 
ted or played with, but nothing would in- 
duce him to leave the place. He did not 
| appear to be in any trouble. He seemed 
| simply to have made up his mind to stay 
| there, and this resolution he maintained 
| most obstinately. 
Wiggins could make nothing of it; but 
| the sight of the dog renewed the terrors of 
| Mrs. Dunbar. 
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“Tm afraid,” said she—“I’m afraid that} his agitation 


something’s happened to Leon.” 


increased; and he had + 


hesitating, half-abstracted manner y 


“To Leon!” exclaimed Wiggins, impa-| marks the man who is on the point of ¢ 


tiently ; ‘ 


‘what could happen to him? Itold| ing unpleasant information, about the 


him to quit this place, and he has probably | fect of which he is doubtful. 


concluded to do so.” 


“But what do you think of his flight at| tice this. 


the same time with Edith ?” 


““T don’t know what to think of it. ITonly | to know what was the object of t) 
know this, that if he has harmed one hair of | and yet to dread to ask it. 
My own inju- | 
ries [ will forgive, but wrongs done to her I| Rev. Mr. Munn, and Wiggins recom 


her head, I—I’ll—kill him! 


will avenge !” 


At this Mrs. Dunbar shrank away, and} That name excited strange emotions wit] 


looked at Wiggins in fear. 


Wiggins, on his part, did not seem ¢ 
He sat down, and looked wi: 
earnest inquiry at his visitor. He seem, 


118 Visit 
The visitor had given his name a 


| that name as belonging to the parish y . 


| . ~ . 
him, for it was the same name that had 


“But it may be all the other way,” said| peared in the papers in connection wit) 


she, in a tremulous voice. 
rible in her fury. 


If he has followed her, or laid hands on her, 
she may have She hesitated. 
“May have what ?” asked Wiggins. 


“ Edith was ter-| Edith’s marriage. 
She was no timid, falter- | 
ing girl; she was resolute and vindictive. | 


“Well?” said Wiggins at last, in so 
impatience. 

Mr. Munn cleared his throat. 

“T have come here,” he began, “to tel] 
you very distressing news.” 
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Wiggins was silent. not st 


“She may have done him some harm.” 
“ She may have done him some harm!” re- “T refer to—a—a—Mrs. Dudleich,” said sible 
peated Wiggins, with a sneer. “ What! and | Mr. Munn. cret. 
when he had his big dog to protect him?| “Well?” said Wiggins, in a scarcely audi- conelt 
Pooh!” | ble voice. Wi 
And with ascornful laugh he turned away. “She is at the village inn.” great 
Mrs. Dunbar followed him. | “At the village inn!” repeated Wiggins of th 
“She was so terrible in her despair,” said | in evident agitation, drawing a long breat! shoul 
she, as she followed him; “she looked like | “She is alive, then ?” he added, eagerly. r to 
a fury—beautiful, yet implacable.” | “Oh yes,” said Mr. Munn; “she came Editl 
“Silence!” cried Wiggins. ‘Stop all that | there early yesterday morning.” And the1 word 
nonsense, or you'll drive me mad. Are you| he went on to tell his story, the substance her ¢ 
crazy? When I am almost broken-hearted | of which was as follows: peop 
in my anxiety about her, what do you mean On the previous morning about dawn th the 
by turning against that wronged and injured | people at the Dalton Inn were aroused by der | 
girl, who I now see has been driven to de-| hurried knock. On going to the door they soot! 
spair by my own cursed mistakes, and pre-| found Mrs. Dudleigh. The moment that th: aes 
tending that she is fhe aggressor, and your! door was opened she sprang in and fell ex- nigh 
scoundrel Leon the victim ?” | hausted to the floor. So great was he had 
In the midst of this Wiggins was inter-| weakness that she could not rise again, ant Dalt 
rupted by the approach of Hugo. | had to be carried up to one of the bedrooms gout 
“A gen’l’man, Sah, wants to see you, Sah,” | She was so faint that she could scarcel; lear 
said he. | speak; and in a feeble voice she implored ope 
“A gentleman,” repeated Wiggins. “Who! them to put her to bed, as it was a Jong tim or 1 
is he? How did he come here ?” | since she had had any rest, and was almosi als 
“ Dunno, Sah, nuffin ’bout dat, Sah.” | dead with fatigue. gin 
“Tt’s about Edith!” exclaimed Wiggins; Her condition was most pitiable. Her at 
and he hurried into the house. clothes were all torn to shreds, and covere sho 
| with mud and dust; her hands were ton 
and bleeding ; her shoes had been worn into ity 
rags; and she looked as though she had bid 
| been wandering for hours through woods up 
and swamps, and over rocks and sand. To ed. 
| all their inquiries she answered nothing. au 
WIGGINS entered the drawing-room, and | but only implored them to put her to bed 
found his visitor there. He was a slight! and let her rest; above all, she prayed most of 
man, with light hair, watery gray eyes, and | piteously that they would tell no one that 
very mild demeanor. The timidity of the | she was there. This they promised to do; 
man seemed very marked; there was an| and, indeed, it would have been difficult 
apologetic air about him; and his very foot-| for them to have informed about her, since 
fall as he advanced to greet Wiggins seemed | none at the inn had ever seen her before, 01 
to deprecate some anticipated rough treat- | had the remotest idea who she could be. 
ment. He spoke a few words, and at Wig-| Full of pity and sympathy, they put her 
gins’s request to be seated he sat down, while! to bed, and the landlady watched over her 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE VICAR OF DALTON. 
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»ost assiduously. All the morning she slept 
orofoundly ; but at about noon she waked 
sith a scream, like one who has been roused 
m some fearful dream. 

After that she grew steadily worse. 


Fe- 
nt every moment. 
hat she had requested, and keep her se- 
ret, they did not send immediatelv for a 
But her condition soon became 


further delay was out o1 the 


tor. 


such that 


iyuestion, 80 they sent for the village phy- 


sician. 

When he arrived she was much worse. 
She was in a high fever, and already deliri- 
us. He pronounced her situation to be 
dangerous in the extreme, urged upon them 
the greatest care, and advised them to lose 
n0 time in letting her friends know about 
her condition. Here was a dilemma for 
these worthy people. They did not know 
who her friends were, and therefore could 
not send for them, while it became impos- 
sible to keep her presence at the inn a se- 
ret. Not knowing what else to do, they 
concluded to send for the vicar. 

When Mr. Munn came he found them in 
great distress. He soon learned the facts 
of the case, and at once decided that it 
should be made known to Captain Dudleigh 
rto Wiggins. For though he did not know 
Edith’s face, still, from the disconnected 
words that had dropped from her during 
her delirium, reported to him by the inn 
people, he thought it probabie that she was 


the very lady whom he had married un- | 


der such mysterious circumstances. So he 
soothed the fears of the landlady as well as 
he could, and then left. It was late at 
light when he went from the inn, and he 
had waited till the morning before going to 
Dalton Hall. He had some difficulty in 
getting in at the gate, but when the porter 


learned the object of his visit he at once | 


opened to him. From the porter he learned 
of the disappearance of Captain Dudleigh 
also. Nothing was then left but to see Wig- 
Accordingly he had come to the Hall 


gins. 


at once, so as to tell his message with the | 
| quences of which can not yet be seen. I 


shortest possible delay. 
To this recital Wiggins listened with grav- 
ity. 


upon the floor. When Mr. Munn had end- 


ed, he, after a long silence, turned toward | 
| can comprehend. 
| appointed as such by her father, my own 


him and said, in a severe tone, 

“Well, Sir, now I hope you see something 
of the evil of that course which you chose to 
pursue.” 

“Evil? course?” stammered Mr. Munn. 
“T don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, I think you understand me,” 
Wiggins, gloomily. “Has not your con- 
science already suggested to you the proba- 


- set in, and became more and more vio- | 
In their anxiety to do 


| piness my fault? 


He made no gesture, and he spoke no | 
word, but sat with folded arms, looking | 


| child merely for her money. 
| that he wanted, but her estate. 
said | 


“My conscience!” gasped Mr. Munn; 
“what has my conscience to do with it ?” 

“How long is it since that wretched 
mockery at which you officiated?” asked 
Wiggins, sternly. 

“T really—I think—a few months only.” 

“A few months,” repeated Wiggins. 
“Well, it has come to this. That is the im- 
mediate cause of her flight, and of her pres- 
ent suffering.” 

“T-—]—married them,” stammered Mr. 
Munn; “but what of that? Is her unhap- 
How can I help it? Am 
I responsible for the future condition of 
those couples whom I marry? Surely this 
is a strange thing to say.” 

“You well know,” said Wiggins, “ what 
sort of a marriage this was. It was no com- 
mon one. It was done in secret. Why did 
you steal into these grounds like a thief, and 
do this infamous thing ?” 

“ Why—why,” faltered the unhappy vicar, 
growing more terrified and conscience-strick- 
en every minute—* Captain Dudleigh asked 
me. I can not refuse to marry people.” 

“No, Sir, you can not when they come to 
you fairly ; you can not, I well know, when 
the conditions of the law are satisfied. But 
was that so here? Did you not steal into 
these grounds? Did you not come by night, 
in secret, conscious that you were doing 
wrong, and did you not have to steal out in 
the same way? And your only excuse is 
that Captain Dudleigh asked you!” 

“He—he—showed very strong reasons 
why I should do so,” said Mr. Munn, who 
by this time was fearfully agitated—“ very 
strong reasons, I do assure you, Sir, and all 
my humanity was—a—aroused.” 

“Your humanity!” sneered Wiggins. 
“Where was your humanity for her ?” 

“For her!” exclaimed the vicar. “‘ Why, 
she wanted it. She loved him.” 

“Lovedhim! Pooh! She hated him worse 
than the devil.” 

“ Then what did she marry him for ?” cried 
Mr. Munn, at his wits’ end. 

“ Never mind,” said Wiggins; “ you went 
out of your way to do a deed the conse- 


can understand, Sir, how Captain Dudleigh 
could have planned this thing; but how 
you, a calm, quiet clergyman, in the full 
possession of your faculties, could have ever 
been led to take part in it, is more than I 
I, Sir, was her guardian, 


intimate friend. Captain Dudleigh was a 
villain. He sought out this thoughtless 
It was not her 
I could 
easily have saved her from this danger. He 
had no chance with me. But you come for- 


| ward—you, Sir—suddenly, without cause, 


ble cause of this strange course of her whom | without a word of warning—you sneak here 


you call Mrs. Dudleigh ?” 


in the dark, you entice her to that lonely 





place, and there you bind her body and soul 
to a scoundrel. Now, Sir, what have you 
got to say for yourself?” 

Mr. Munn’s teeth chattered, and his hands 
clutched one another convulsively. “ Cap- 
ain Dudleigh told me that she was under 
restraint here by—by you—and that she 
loved him, and that her only refuge was to 
be married to him. I’m sure I didn’t mean 
to do any harm.” 

“Rubbish!” said Wiggins, contemptuous- 
ly. “The law gives a guardian a certain 
right to parental restraint for the good of 
the ward. The slight restraint to which 
she was subjected was accompanied by the 
deepest love of those who cared for her here. 
I had hoped, Sir, that you might have some- 
thing different to tell me. I did not know 
that you had actually acted so madly. I 
thought the story which I heard of that 
marriage was incredible, and I have always 
spoken of it as a mockery. But from what 
I now gather from you, it seems to have 
been a bona fide marriage, true and valid.” 

‘I—I’m afraid it—it was,” said Mr. Munn. 

Wiggins gave something that was almost 
like a groan. 

“Fiends,” he cried, passionately, rising 
from his chair—“ fiends from the bottomless 
pit could not have more foully and fatal- 
ly deceived that poor, thoughtless, trustful 
child. But all their trickery and treachery 
could never have succeeded had they not 
found a paltry tool in a senseless creature 
like you—you, Sir—who could stand there 
and go mumbling your marriage service, and | 
never see the infernal jugglery that was 
going on under your very eyes. Yes, you, 
Sir, who now come to wring and break my 
heart by the awful tidings that you now tell 
me. Away! Begone! I have already borne 
more than my share of anguish; but this, 
if it will kill me or drive me 
mad !” 

He turned away, with his head bent, with | 
an unsteady step, and walked toward the 
window, where he stood leaning against it 
heavily, and staring out at vacancy. 

As for Mr. Munn, he gave one glance of 
horror at Wiggins, and then, with a swift, | 
frightened step, he hurried from the Hall. 


goes on, 


—_—@———_ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

THE illness of Edith was of no light or | 
common kind. Her old glow of health had | 
not yet returned. The state of affairs at | 
Dalton Hall had retarded any thing like a | 
complete recovery, and when she started off | 
on her desperate flight, she was unfit for such | 
a venture. Through that terrible night she | 
had undergone what might have laid low} 
a strong man, and the strength which had | 
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| thoughts. 
| that life of mingled anxiety and fear, and 


barely carried her to the door of the in, 
there left her utterly ; and so fierce was + 

attack that was now made upon her by thix 
new illness that recovery seemed scarce 


‘ ] 
sible. 


The doctor was as non-committal as 4 
tors usually are in a really dangerous 
It was evident, however, from the first. ¢} 
her situation awakened in his mind the, 
deepest anxiety. 


He urged the landlady ; 
keep the house in the quietest possib); 
dition, and to see that she was never Jef 
without attendants. This the landla 
promised to do, and was unremitting ip he) 
attentions. 

But all the care of the attendants seemed 
useless. Deeper and deeper Edith descenda 
into the abyss of suffering. Day succeeded 
to day, and found her worse. Fortunate 
she was not conscious of what she had to 
dure; but in that unconsciousness her mind 
wandered in delirium, and all the sorrows 
of the past were lived over again. 

They knew not, those good kind souls 
who waited and watched at her bedside, 
what it was that thus rose before her, and 
distressed her in the visions of her distem- 
pered brain, but they could see that thes 
were the result of deep grief and long sor- 
row, and therefore they pitied her more thar 
ever. As her mind thus wandered, she talk- 
ed incessantly, often in broken words, but 
often also in long connected sentences, and 
all these were intermingled with moans and 
sighs. 

“This is heart-rending,” said the doctor 
once. “It is her mind, poor lady, that has 
brought on this illness. In this case medi- 
cine is of no use. Yor can do more than | 
can. You must watch over her, and keep 
her as quiet as she can be kept.” 

All of which the landlady promised more 
fervently than ever, and kept her promise too 

But in spite of all this care, the fever and 
the delirium grew worse. The events of her 
Dalton life rose before her to the exclusiot 
of all other memories, and filled all her 
In her fancies she again lived 


chafed and raged and trembled by turns at 
the restraint which she felt around her. 
Then she tried to escape, but escape was 
impossible. Then she seemed to speak with 
some one who promised deliverance. Eager- 
ly and earnestly she implored this one to as- 


| sist her, and mentioned plans of escape. 


Most of all, however, her thoughts turned 
to that scene in the Dalton vaults. The dead 
seemed all around. Amidst the darkness 
she saw the ghosts of her ancestors. They 
frowned menacingly upon her, as on one who 
was bringing dishonor upon a noble name. 
They pointed at her scornfully with their 
wan fingers. Deep moans showed the hor- 
ror of her soul, but amidst these moans she 
protested that she was innocent. 
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Then her flight from the Hall came up 


nefore her. She seemed to be wandering 
hrough woods and thickets and swamps, 
ver rocks and fallen trees. 

“Shall I never get out?” she murmured. 
“Shall [never get to the wall? Ishall perish 
» this forest. I am sinking in this mire.” 

Then she saw some enemy. ‘It is he!” 
she murmured, in low thrilling tones. ‘“ He 
scoming! I will never go back—no, nev- 
or! I will die first! I have my dagger—I 
vill kill him! He shall never take me there 

ver, never, never! I will kill him—I 
vill kill him!” 

After which came a low groan, followed 

va long silence. 
“So she went on in her agony, but her de- 
lirious words carried no connected meaning 
to her attendants. They could only look 
it one another inquiring ly, and shake their 
heads. “She has been unhappy in her mar- 
ried life, poor dear,” said the landlady once, 
with a sigh; and this seemed to be the gen- 
eral impression, and the only one which they 
gathered from her words. 

Thus a fortnight passed away. 

At length the lowest stage of the disease 
It was the turning-point, and 
beyond that lay either death or recovery. 
All night long the landlady watched beside 
the bed of the poor sufferer, who now lay in 
1 deep sleep, scarce breathing, while the doc- 
tor, who came in at midnight, remained till 
morning. 

Morning came at length, and Edith 
wwaked. The delirium had passed. She 
looked around inquiringly, but could recall 
nothing. 

“Auntie dear,” she said, feebly, ‘ where 
are you ?” 

“There isn’t no auntie, dear,” said the 
landlady, gently. ‘You are at Dalton Inn. 
But don’t speak, dearie—you are too weak.” 

“Dalton Inn,” repeated Edith, in a faint 
voice. She looked puzzled, for she was as 
yet too confused to remember. Gradually, 
however, memory awaked, and though the 
recollection of her illness was a blank, yet 
the awful life that she had lived, and her 
flight from that life, with all its accompani- 
ments, came gradually back. 

She looked at the landlady with a face of 
agony. 

“Promise,” said she, faintly. 

“Promise what, dearie ?” 

“Promise—that—you will not—send me 
away.” 


was reached. 


“Lord love you! send you away? Not 
me.” 

“ Promise,” said Edith, in feverish impa- 
tience, ‘that you will not let them take me 
—till I want to go.” 

“Never; no one shall touch a hair of your 
head, dearie—till you wish it.” 

The tone of the landlady gave Edith even 
more confidence than her words. ‘God 


bless you!” she sighed, and turned her head 
away. 

A week passed, and Edith continued to 
get better every day. Although her re- 
membrances were bitter and her thoughts 
most distressing, yet there was something in 
her present situation which on the 
whole, conducive to health. For the first 
time in months she felt herself free 
from that irksome and galling control which 
had been so maddening to her proud nature. 
Her life in Dalton Hall had been one long 
struggle, in which her spirit had chafed in- 
cessantly at the barriers around it, and had 
well-nigh worn itself out in maintaining its 
unconquerable attitude. Now all this was 
over. She trusted this honest and tender- 
hearted landlady. It was the first frank 
and open face which she had seen since she 
left school. She knew that here at last she 
would have rest, at least until her recov- 
ery. What she might do then was another 
question, but the answer to this she chose 
to put off. 

But all this time while Edith had been 
lying prostrate and senseless at the inn, a 
great and mighty excitement had arisen and 
spread throughout the country, and all men 
were discussing one common subject—the 
mysterious disappearance of Captain Dud- 
leigh. 

He had become well known in the village, 
where he had resided for some time. His 
rank, his reputed wealth, and his personal 
appearance had all made him a man of 
mark. His marriage with Miss Dalton, who 
was known to be his cousin, had been pub- 
licly announced, and had excited very gen- 
eral surprise, chiefly because it was not 
known that Miss Dalton had returned. The 
gentry had not called on the bride, however, 
partly on account of the cloud that hung 
over the Dalton name, but more especially 
on account of the air of mystery that hung 
about the marriage, and the impression that 
was prevalent that calls were not expected. 

The marriage had been largely commented 
upon, but had been generally approved. It 
had taken place within the family, and the 
stain on the Dalton name could thus be ob- 
literated by merging it with that of Dud- 
leigh. It seemed, therefore, wise and ap- 
propriate and politic, and the reserve of the 
married couple was generally considered as 


was, 


many 


| a mark of delicacy, good taste, and graceful 


respect for public opinion. 

Captain Dudleigh had at first been asso- 
ciated with a friend and relative of his, 
Lieutenant Dudleigh, who had made him- 
self quite popular in the outside world. 
Neither of them, however, had gone into 
society. It was understood that Lieutenant 
Dudleigh had come simply for the purpose 
of being the captain’s groomsman, and 
when, after the marriage, he disappeared, 
nothing more was thought about him. 
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Occupying as he did this place in the at- | 
tention of the county people, Captain Dud- 
leigh’s disappearance created an excitement 
which can easily be imagined. Who first 
started the report could not be found out, 
but no sooner had it been started than it | 
spread like wild-fire. 

Moreover, in spite of the landlady’s care, | 
they had heard of Edith’s flight and illness, 


and naturally associated these two startling 
facts together. 





recovery they had several stormy interview, 
in which she had threatened his life. It 
was said that she always carried a dago, 
with which she had sworn to kill him. Sh: 
had told him to his face that she would hay, 
“his heart’s blood.” 

Such was the story that circulated fa, 
wide among all classes. None had gee 
Edith personally except the doctor and thog, 
at the inn; ané the general impression abo t 
her was that she was a fierce, bold, impet 
ready covered with deep disgrace, and that | uous woman, With iron resolution and mas. 
another tragedy should take place in con-|culine temper. So, on the whole, public 
nection with it was felt to be very natural. | opinion ran high against her, and profound 
Week after week passed on, and still there | sympathy was felt for the injured husband 
were no tidings of the missing man. With| All this was not confined to the county 
the lapse of each week the excitement only | The metropolitan papers had mentioned jt 
increased. Throughout the whole county | and discussed it, and the “ Continued Disap- 
this was the common topic of conversation. | pearance of Captain Dudleigh” was for a long 
It was matter for far more than the ordinary | time the standing heading of many para- 
nine days’ wonder, for about this there was | graphs. 
the fascination and the horror of an impen-| But during all this time Edith remained 
etrable mystery. | at the inn in complete seclusion, recovering 
slowly but surely. In that seclusion she was 
utterly ignorant of the excitement which 
she had caused, and, indeed, was not awar 
that she was talked of at all. The papers 
were all kindly kept out of her sight, and 
as she had never been accustomed to read 
them, she never thought of asking for them. 

But the public feeling had at last reached 
| that point at which it demanded, with re- 
sistless voice, an inquiry after the missing 
man. 


The Dalton name was al- 





For it was universally felt that in some 
way or other this mystery was connected 
with Edith, and that its solution lay with 
her. It was universally known that she 
had fled from Dalton Hall in a most suspi- | 
cious and unaccountable manner, and that 
Captain Dudleigh had disappeared on that 
very night. It was natural, therefore, that | 
every body should think of her as being, to 
some extent at least, aware of the fate of 
Dudleigh, and that she alone could account | 
for it. 

And so the excitement grew stronger and 
stronger every day. Gradually the whole 
public came to know something about the cir- 
cumstances of the ill-fated marriage. There 
seemed to be some power at work which| Puvustic feeling had grown so strong that 
sent forth fresh intelligence at various in-| it could no longer be disregarded, and the 
tervals to excite the public mind. It was | authorities had to take up the case. It was 
not Wiggins, for he kept himself in strict se- | enforced upon their attention in many ways. 
clusion ; and people who went to stare at the | The whole county urged it upon them, and 
gates of Dalton Park found nothing for their | journals of note in different parts of the 
pains. It could not have been the vicar, for | kingdom denounced their lethargy. Under 
his terror had reduced him to a state of sim- | these circumstances they were compelled to 
ple imbecility. There was some other cause, | take some action. 
and that cause seemed always at work. Wiggins had foreseen this, and to guard 

From this mysterious cause, then, the pub- | against this necessity he had himself done 
lic gained a version of the story of that mar- | all in his power to search after the missing 
riage, which was circulated every where.|man. He had put the case in the hands of 
Miss Dalton, it was said, had fallen in love | detectives, who had carried on an investi- 
with Captain Dudleigh, but her guardian, | gation in all quarters, and in every possible 
Wiggins, had resisted her inclinations. She | way; but to no purpose, and with no result. 
determined to get married in spite of him, | When at length the authorities came, he in- 
and Captain Dudleigh had a clergyman | formed them of his search and its failure, 
brought into the park, who performed the | but assured them that he still believed that 
ceremony secretly. After the marriage, how-| Captain Dudleigh was alive. His theory 
ever, it was said, Captain Dudleigh treated | was that, being heavily in debt, he had taken 
his wife badly, and clamored for money to this mode of eluding his creditors, and after 
pay his debts. His wife suspected that he | causing it to be believed that he was dead, 
had married her for this sole purpose. They | he had quietly disappeared, and was now en- 
quarreled incessantly. Her health broke | joying himself somewhere on the Continent. 
down through grief and disappointment, | No one else, however, shared this opinion, 
and she was ill for a long time. After her| and those who came to the search had no 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE OLD WELL. 
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doubt that the missing man had been mur- 
So they instituted a regular search 
over the whole estate. They began with the 
Hall, and went throughevery partofit. Then 
they turned their attention to the grounds. 
These were extensive, and it seemed prob- 
ible that somewhere among the groves or 
wamps the remains might be found. They 
searched the chapel and the vaults. They 
dragged the pond in front of the house. In 
Jl this Wiggins lent his active assistance 
oward furthering the ends of justice, but 
it the same time retained the firmest convic- 
tion that it was a trick of Dudleigh’s, and 
that he was now in foreign parts. 

At length some of those who had been 
going the rounds of the wall returned to 
the house, carrying something, the sight of 
vhich produced a profound excitement. It 


jered. 


fy 
Bod 


They then asked to be taken to the place 
where the dog had stationed himself. Mrs. 
Dunbar, still wild with excitement, led the 
way there. Arriving at the spot, they exam- 
ined it narrowly, but found nothing. It was 
grass, which had not been touched for years. 
No body lay buried beneath that old turf, as 
was plainly evident. They then went to the 
out-houses, toward which Mrs. Dunbar told 
them the dog had kept his face turned for 
some time when she had first seen him; but 
here they found nothing whatever. 

It was now late, and they began to think 
of retiring, when suddenly one of the party, 
who had been walking in the rear of the sta- 
bles, gave a call which drew them all in that 
direction. Upon reaching him they found 
him standing at the edge of a pit, which 
looked like an old well. 


Over this there 
was the hook and rope by which Edith had 


sought to escape. 


was still the frame of what had been the 
They found it hanging | well-house, and the well itself was very deep. 
upon the wall, and every one recognized at | Kneeling, they all peered into the black depths 
a glance the intention of this rope-ladder. | beneath them, but discovered nothing. One 
But the thing that produced the strongest | of them dropped a stone, and the sound far 
excitement was something else. They had | below showed that the bottom lay at least 
found it lying among the grass at the foot of | sixty or eighty feet from the surface. 

the ladder, having evidently been dropped by | _ “‘ How long since this well has been used ?” 
some fugitive as an impediment, or thrown | asked the sheriff. 

away as useless. It was a dagger, w hich, | 
from being so long exposed to the weather, 
was covered with rust, but was still sharp 
and deadly. 


“ Many years,” said Mrs. Dunbar. 
“Did you examine it ?” 
“We never thought of doing so.” 
“Well, we may as well try it. 
This dagger seemed at once to confirm the | have a rope ?” 
general impression. It showed that one of | ‘Certainly,’ said Mrs. Dunbar, who at 
the fugitives of that night—the one who had | once went to the house, and soon returned 
escaped—had been armed with a deadly | with Hugo, who carried a long stout rope. 
weapon. Every one knew who the one was} Now it remained to explore the well, and 
who had escaped. Every one had already | to do this it would be necessary for some 
suspected her. Her wild flight, her terrible | one to descend. But no difficulty was found 
agitation, her long illness—all had been |in this. By this time all had been stimu- 
known. What else could cause such a state | lated to the highest degree by the excite- 
of things but the dread remembrance of | ment of the search, and there was something 
some dark crime? And now this dagger lay | in the look of the well which made it seem 
before them, the silent proof of the guilt of | like the very place for the hurried disposal 
her who had left it there. |}of a body. Here, then, they were all con- 
Upon Wiggins the effect was crushing. | vinced, if any where, they would be sure to 
His tongue was paralyzed. He kept aloof |come upon that which they sought. Ac- 
after that, with despair on his face, and sur- | cordingly several volunteered to go down; 
veyed the proceedings at a distance. Not | but the sheriff chose from among them the 
so Mrs. Dunbar. All this time she had been | one who seemed fittest for that purpose, and 
feverish and agitated, sometimes following | to the others was allotted the task of low- 
the officers, at other times retiring. Uponj|ering him. Some further time was taken 


Can we 


her the sight of that dagger acted like some- | up in making the necessary preparations for 
thing that confirmed the worst of her fears, | this; but at length these were all completed, 
and she burst forth into wild wails and lam- | and the man who was to go down, after bind- 


entations. She then urged the officers to | ing one end of the rope about his chest and 


renewed search, and finally told them all| giving the other end to his companions, 
about her own discovery of the empty rooms | prepared to descend. 
on that eventful morning, and the singular | 


The well was not very wide, and was lined 
behavior of the dog. 


| around its sides with rough stones. In the 
rhe mention of this created new excite-| interstices between these he inserted his 
ment, and they at once asked where the dog | feet,and hands, and thus he let himself down, 
now was. | descending gradually. 
Mrs. Dunbar did not know. The dog had} The others knelt around the mouth of the 
disappeared most mysteriously, and they had | well, holding the rope, and letting it pass 


seen nothing of him for a long time. | through their hands as their companion de- 
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scended, peering silently into the dark with | 


eager eyes, and listening breathlessly to the 
dull sounds made by the man below as he 
descended further and further. 

At last all was still. 


came no sound. 


From below there 
He had reached the bot- 
tom. More anxiously than ever they tried 
to pierce through the gloom, but that gloom 
was impenetrable. Their companion delayed 
long. They began to feel uneasy. 

At length they heard sounds, and knew 
that he was ascending. With what intel- 
? What had he found in that awful 


ligence ? 
? This was the question which was 


aby ss 7 
suggested to every heart, but a question 
which no one could answer. They lent 
their assistance, and pulled at the rope to 
help their companion. Nearer and nearer 
he came, and still nearer, until at last he 
was within reach. A few moments more and 
he emerged from the mouth of the well, and 
falling forward, he lay for a moment mo- 
tionless. 

They all rushed to his assistance, but he 
shook them off and rose to his feet. 

“Did you find any thing ?” 

“Yes,” said the man, in a hollow voice. 

“What?” cried all, in breathless suspense. 

“You shall see. 
body. 


Bring lights here, some- 


It’s getting too dark for this busi- 


ness.” 

Hugo was at once dispatched to the Hall | 
by Mrs. Dunbar for lights. 
this time every necessity for them. 


There was by 
Much 
time had been taken up with their prepara- 
tions, and the shadows of evening had al- 
ready gathered about them. While Hugo 
was gone they all questioned their compan- 
ion, but he refused to say any thing. 

“Don’t ask me,” he replied. “ Wait and | 
see for yourselves.” } 

At this answer there was but one convic- | 
tion in the minds of all, which was that the | 
object of their search had been found. But 
there was now no further delay. Hugo soon 
returned with a lantern, and the man pre- 
pared to descend once more. The lantern | 
he hung about his neck, and taking another 
piece of rope with him, the end of which 
was left with those above, he again went 
down. 
before. 


This time he was gone longer than | 
Those above peering through the 
gloom could see a faint light far below, 
and the shadowy outline of their companion. 

At length he began to ascend, and in due | 
time reached the top. 

“There,” said he; “you may pull on 
that line. I have fastened it so that it ll 
hold.” 

Saying this, he flung himself exhausted on | 
the grass, and unslung the lantern and un- | 
bound the rope. 

The others pulled. There was a heavy 
weight at the end of the rope. They could 
all conjecture well what that dead-weight 
might be. But the fierce curiosity that now 


animated them stimulated them to put fort} 
all their strength in a series of vigorous} ‘ ; 
Nearer and nearer came that weight to +}, 
top. At last it hung just beneath the, 

Half a dozen hands were stretched out. ay, 
in an instant it was jerked out and lay upo, 
the grass. : 

The sheriff seized the lantern and held jt 
up. The scene was one of horror. All aroyna 
was the gloom of night, the shadowy out; 
of trees and of the out-houses. A flickering 
light revealed a group of men surroundins 
some object on the grass, upon which ties 
gazed in silent awe. ) 

It was a shapeless, sodden mass, but +} 
human outline was preserved, and the clothes 
were there, recognizable. It was a gris] 
hideous sight, and it held them all s 
bound. 

But suddenly the silence was broken. A 
wild shriek burst forth from Mrs. Dunbar. 
who the next instant fell forward upon the 
hideous object. Hugo seized her and raised 
her up. She was senseless. 

“What is this?” cried the stern voice of 


4 


| Wiggins, who at that moment had come ti 
the place. 


‘Mrs. Dunbar has fainted,” said the sher- 


| iff; and then he pointed silently to the Thing 


that lay in the midst of the circle of spec- 
tators. 

Wiggins looked at it, and seemed turned 
to stone. Then a shudder passed through 
him. Then he turned away. 

As he walked he staggered like one who 
has received some terrible blow, and stagger- 
ing on in this way, he passed out of sight 


into the gloom. After this Mrs. Dunbar was 


| carried into the house by Hugo. 


There was silence for a long time. 

“The head is gone!” said the sheriff at 
length, in a low voice. 

“Yes,” said another; “it’s been long in 
the water.” 

“Water couldn’t do it,” said the sheriff; 
“it was gone before it went into the water.” 

“What was that for?” 

“To prevent identification,” said the sher- 
iff, in a significant tone. 

The remains were in due time conveyed 
to an appropriate place, together with the 
rope and the dagger. On the following day 
a search was made for the missing head. 
The well was pumped dry, a task in which 
there was little difficulty, as there was little 


| more than two feet of water in it, but noth- 


ing of the kind was found. Then they 
dragged the pond, but without result. The 
search was also continued elsewhere, but it 
was equally unsuccessful. 

It was then concluded that the murderer 
had removed the head of his victim to pre- 
vent identification, and had buried it some- 
where, but that the traces of burial had 
been obliterated by the lapse of time. The 
only wonder was that the clothes should 
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have been allowed to remain by one who 
,d been so much on his guard as to de- 
capitate his victim. 


_— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE CORONER’S INQUEST. 

THE remains were deposited in a proper 
lace, and a coroner’s inquest was held at 
nee, at which the usual examination of 
witnesses was conducted. 

Wiggins was examined first. He showed 
He had not much to say, 
owever, about the disappearance of Captain 
Dudleigh, for he had been absent at that 
time, and he could only state what took 
lace after his return. But in the course of 
these inquiries much was extorted from him 
relative to Edith’s position at Dalton Hall, 
her marriage, and the terms on which she 
had been living with her husband. His 
unswers were given with extreme hesitation 
ind marked reluctance, and it was only by 
the utmost persistence that they were wrung 
from him. 

The porter was examined, and in the 
course of the inquiry that scene at the gates 
when Edith tried to escape was revealed. 

Hugo was examined. It was found out 
that he had overheard the conversation be- 
ween Edith and Captain Dudleigh at their 
last interview. Hugo’s answers were given 
with as much reluctance as those of Wig- 
gins, but he was not able to evade the ques- 
tions, and all that he knew was drawn from 
him. But Hugo’s remembrance of words 
was not very accurate, and he could not give 
ny detailed report of the conversation which 
he had overheard. Several things, how- 
ever, had been impressed upon his memory. 
One was the occasion when Edith drew a 
dagger upon Captain Dudleigh, and left the 
room with it in her hand; another was when, 
in her last interview with him, she menaced 
his life, and threatened to have his “ heart’s 
blood.” So it was that Hugo had understood 
Edith’s words. 

Mrs. Dunbar was examined, and gave her 
testimony with less hesitation. She was 
deathly pale, and weak and miserable. She 
spoke with difficulty, but was eager to bear 
witness to the noble character of Captain 
Dudleigh. She certainly showed nothing 
like hate toward Edith, but at the same time 
showed no hesitation to tell all about her. 
She told about Captain Dudleigh’s first visits, 
and about the visits of his friend, who had 
assumed his name, or had the same name. 
She told how Edith had been warned, and 
how she scorned the warning. From her 
was elicited the story of Edith’s return after 
her marriage, her illness, recovery, and des- 
perate moods, in which she seemed trans- 
formed, as Mrs. Dunbar expressed it, to a 


oreat constraint. 
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“fary.” The account of her discovery of 
the flight of Edith and the captain was 
given with much emotion, but with simple 
truth. 

Mr. Munn was also examined about the 
marriage. He had not yet recovered from 
the agitation into which he had been thrown 
during his with Wiggins, bvt 
seemed in a state of chronic fright. 


interview 


After these witnesses one other yet remain- 
ed. It was one whose connection with these 
events of all upon 
whom that jury already looked as guilty of 
a terrible crime—as the one who had inflict- 
ed with her own hand that death 
cause they were investigating. 

There was no doubt now in any mind. The 
remains had been identified by all the wit- 
The head had removed, and 
had not been found, but the clothes were 
known to all. By these they judged the re- 
mains to be the body of Captain Dudleigh. 
Wiggins alone hesitated—but it was only 
hesitation ; it was not denial. 

When Edith was summoned before the 
coroner’s jury, it was the very first intelli- 
gence that she had received of an event in 
The 
landlady had heard all about the search and 
its results ; but true to her determination to 
spare Edith all trouble, she had not allowed 
any news of these proceedings to be com- 
municated to her. When the official ap- 
peared with his abrupt summons to attend, 
the shock was terrible, but there was noth- 
ing left except submission. A few brief 
answers to her hurried and agitated ques- 
tions put her in possession of the chief facts 
of the case. On her way to the place she 
said not a word. The landlady went with 
her to take care of her, but Edith did not 
take any notice of her. 

As she entered the room where the exam- 
ination was going on, the scene that pre- 
sented itself was one which might well have 
appalled a stouter heart than that of Edith, 
and which, coming as it did after the shock 
of this sudden surprise, and in the train of 
all that she had already suffered, gave to 
her a sharp pang of intolerable anguish, 
and filled her soul with horror unspeak- 
able. 

The rope-ladder lay there with its hook, 
with which she had effected her escape, and 
beside these was the dagger which more 
than once she had interposed between her- 
self and her fierce aggressor; but if was not 
these that she saw; something else was 
there which fixed and enchained her gaze, 
which held her with a terrible fascination. 
A sheet was thrown over it, but the outlines 
of that which lay beneath indicated a hn- 
man form, and the information which Edith 
had already received made her well aware 
whose that form was supposed to be. But she 


said nothing ; she stood rigid, horror-strick- 


was the closest one 


whose 


nesses. been 


which she was so deeply concerned. 
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en, overwhelmed, and looked at it with s 
ing eyes and white lips. 


tar- | managed that the two resumed their former 


| relations, and she even consented to make 
The coroner made some remarks, consist- | runaway 


match with him. This, however. 
ing of the usual formulas, something like | was not out of love so much as to Spite hey 
an apology for the examination, a hint that | guardian. 

it might possibly affect herself, and a warn-| After this marriage she took a violent dis. 
ing that she should be very careful not to | like to her husband, and pretended to } 
say any thing that might inculpate herself. 


| or perhaps suffered real illness, the natural 
To all this Edith paid no attention. She | result of her fierce, unbridled temper. Hey 
did not appear to have heard it. She stood, | husband found it impossible to live y 
as the coroner spoke, in the same attitude as| her. The few interviews which they hag 
before, with her eyes set in the same rigid | were very stormy. Over and over again sh 
stare. As the coroner ceased, he stepped | threatened his life. At length she beguiled 
forward and drew away the sheet. | him into the park on some unknown pretext, 

There it lay at last—unveiled, revealed to | and there, with that dagger which she had 


her eyes—the abhorrent Thing, whose faint | so often flourished in his face, she shed that 


outline had chilled her very soul, its aspect | very “heart's blood” which she had threaten. 
hideous, frightful, unendurable! As the} ed to take. 
sheet fell away, and all was revealed before 


¢ 


The murder was evidently q 
preconcerted act. She must have don 
her, she could restrain herself no longer ; the | deliberately, for she had prepared the 1 
strain was too great; with aloud cry, she half| of secret escape. She deliberately tried ti 
turned and tried to run. The next instant conceal her act, and after removing his head, 
the landlady caught her as she was falling | and burying it, she had thrown the body 
senseless to the floor. | into the old well. sut “murder will out.” 
The examination of Mrs. Dudleigh was | ete., etc.; and with this and other similar 
postponed. On the whole, however, it was| maxims Edith’s condemnation was settled 
afterward considered unnecessary. Enough | by the public mind. 
had been gathered from the other witnesses to} Thus Edith was in prison, held there un- 
enable the jury to come to a conclusion. It} der a terrible charge, for which there was 
was felt, also, that Mrs. Dudleigh ought to} proof that was appalling in its characte: 
have a chance; though they believed her| The body found and identified seemed to 
guilty, they felt sorry for her, and did not | plead against her ; circumstances inculpate 
wish her to criminate herself by any rash | her; motives were assigned to her sutfiicient 
words. The result was that they brought | ly strong to cause the act; her own words 
in a verdict of murder against Mrs. Leon | and acts all tended to confirm her guilt. 
Dudleigh. | After all, however, this last blow was not 
ceendatpeediale | so crushing a one as some others which sh 
had received in the course of her life. The 
CHAPTER XL. | most terrible moment perhaps had been that 


| 


one when she was taken and confronted with 

nad 507 ae Poe erecta | the horrible remains. After that shock had 

THE news of Edith’s arrest spread like | subsided she rallied somewhat; and when 
wild-fire, and the event became soon the sub- | her arrest took place she was not unprepared 
ject of universal conversation. Rumorsof}| If the shock of the arrest had thus been 
all sorts arose, as is natural under such cir- | less severe than might be supposed, so also 
cumstances, most of which were adverse to| was she less affected by her imprisonment 
the accused. People remembered against | than another person would have been in such 
the daughter the crimes of the father. It| a situation. The reason of this is evident 
was bad blood, they said, which she had in- | She had endured so much that this seemed 
herited ; it was an evil race to which she | an inferior afiliction. The anguish which 
belonged, and the murderous tendency was | she had known could not be increased by 
hereditary. this. At Dalton Hall she had become habit- 
The examination at the inquest had made | uated to imprisonment, and of a far more 
known the general facts of her story, out | galling kind to her than this. She had been 
of which public gossip constructed another | in the power of a tyrant, at his mercy, and 
story to suit itself. shut out from all means of communicating 
Mrs. Dudleigh had been found trouble- | with the world at large. Her soul had per- 
some and dangerous all along, so much so | petually fretted and chafed against the bar- 
that it became necessary to keep her within | riers by which she was confined, and the 
the grounds. When Captain Dudleigh was | struggle within herself was incessant. Aft- 
paying attentions to her, she treated him } erward there had been the worse infliction 
with perfect brutality. On one occasion she | of that mock marriage, and the unspeakable 
struck him with her whip, and tried to run | dread of a new tyrant who called himself 
away. Captain Dudleigh had senthis friend, | her husband. No prison could equal the 
or relative, Lieutenant Dudleigh, to bring | horrors which she had known at Dalton 


about a reconciliation. This was so well| Hall. Here in the jail her situation was at 
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ieast known. From Wiggins she was saved ; | 


from her false husband rescued forever. She 
the power of a private ty- 
his usurped authority over 
her from his own desire, and with his will | 
1s his only law; but she was in the hands 
he nation, and under the power of the 
national law. So, after all, she knew less | 
rief in that prison cell than in the more 
luxurious abode of Dalton Hall, less sorrow, 
ess despair. Her mood was a calm and al- 
most apathetic one, for the great griefs which | 
she had already endured had made ker al- | 
most indifferent to any thing that life might | 
vet have to offer. 
“Two days after her arrest word was | 
brought to Edith that a lady wished to see 
her. Full of wonder who it could be, and 
n doubt whether it could be Miss Plymp- 
ton, or only Mrs. Dunbar, Edith eagerly di- 
rected that the visitor should be admitted. | 
Thereupon a lady dressed in black entered 
the chamber. A heavy black veil was over 
her face, which she raised as she entered, 
and stood before Edith with downecast eyes. 
There was something in that face which 
seemed strangely familiar to Edith, and yet 
she found herself quite unable to think who 
the lady could be. She thought over all the 
faces that she had known in her school days. 
She thought over the faces at Dalton Hall. 
Suddenly, as the lady raised her eyes, there 
was an additional revelation in them which 
at once told Edith all. 
She started back in amazement. 
“Lieutenant Dudleigh!” she cried. 


was now not in 
rant, exercising 
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“Miss Dalton,” said the visitor, in a voice 
that was quite different from the one which 
she remembered—a voice that was evidently 
her natural one, while that other must have 
been assumed—* Miss Dalton, I have come to 
try to do something, if possible, toward mak- 
ing amends for—for a frightful injury. I 
know well that amends can never be made ; 
but at least I can do alittle. Will you listen 
to me for a few moments, not with regard 
to me, but solely for your own sake ?” 

Edith said nothing, but bowed her head 
slightly. She did not yet know how far 
this betrayer might be sincere, and wished 
to hear and judge for herself. 

“ Will you let me, first of all, make a con- 
fession to you of my great sin ?” con- 
tinued, slowly and painfully. “ You will un- 


she 


| derstand better your own present situation. 
| I assure you it will be a help to you toward 


freeing yourself. I don’t ask you to believe 
—I only ask you to listen.” 
Edith again bowed. 


“T will tell you all, then. I was an act- 


|ress in London; my name was Fortescue. 
| I was a celebrity at Covent Garden. 


It was 
there that I first met Captain Dudleigh. 
I need say no more about him than this: I 
loved him passionately, with a frenzy and a 
devotion that you can not understand, and 
my fate is this—that I love him yet. I 
know that he is a coward and a villain and 
a traitor, but even now I would be willing 
to die for him.” 

The voice was different—how different !— 
and the tone and manner still more so. The 





The lady bowed her head, and said, in a 
low voice, 

“Fortescue is my real name.” 

A suspicion of this sort had once flashed 
across Edith’s mind. It was during the al- 
tereation at the Dalton chapel. Still, as this 
suspicion was thus confirmed, her surprise 
was extreme, and she said not a word, but 
looked steadily at her. And in the midst 
of other thoughts and feelings she could not 
help seeing that great changes had come 
over Miss Fortescue, as she called herself, 
in addition to those which were consequent 


careless “ Little Dudleigh” had changed into 
a being of passion and ardor and fire. Edith 
tried to preserve an incredulous state of 
| mind, but in vain. She could not help feel- 
| ing that there was no acting here. This at 
|least was real. This devoted love could not 
| be feigned. 
| ‘He swore he loved me,” continued Miss 
|Forteseue. “He asked me to be his wife. 
| We were married.” 
| “Married !” cried Edith, in a tone of pro- 
foundest agitation. 

“Yes,” said Miss Fortescue, solemnly, “we 
were married. 


upon her resumption of feminine attire. She But listen. 
was pale and thin, and looked ten years | the marriage was real. 
older than she used to look. Evidently | about his friends being unwilling—about his 
she had undergone great suffering. There | father, who, he said, would disown him if he 
were marks of deep grief on her face. Much | found it out. He urged a private marriage, 
Edith marveled to see that one who had | withoutany publicannouncement. He knew 
acted so basely was capable of suffering such | a young clergyman, he said, who would do 
grief. She could not help being reminded | him that favor. For my part I had not the 
of that expression which she had seen on | slightest objection. I loved him too well to 
this same face when they were arranging | care about a formal wedding. So we were 
that false marriage ; but now that deep re- | married in his rooms, with a friend of his for 
morse which then had appeared seemed | witness. 

stamped permanently there, together with “He set up a modest little house, where 
a profound dejection that was like despair. | we lived for about a year. At first my life 
All this was not without its effect on Edith. | was one of perfect happiness, but gradually 
It disarmed her natural indignation, and |I saw a change coming over him. 
even excited pity. 


I believed that 
He told some story 
| 


He was 
terribly in debt, and was afraid of utter 
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ruin. From hints that dropped from him, I 
began to suspect that he meditated some 
sort of treachery toward me. Then, for the 
first time, I was alarmed at the privacy of 
our marriage. Still, I was afraid to say any 
thing to him, for fear that it might hasten any 
treachery toward me which he might med- 
itate. I loved him as dearly as ever, but I 
found out that ie was base and unprin- 
cipled, and felt that he was capable of any 
thing. I had to content myself with watch- 
ing him, and at the same time tried to be as 
cheerful as possible. 

“At lengti he heard about you, and came 
to Dalton. His father sent him, he said. I 
followed him here. At first he was angry, 
but I persuaded him to take me as an as- 
sistant. He did not want to be known at 
the Hall, for he wished to see first what 
could be done with Wiggins. He made me 
disguise myself as a man, and so I called 
myself Lieutenant Dudleigh. He went to 
Dalton Hall, and discovered that the porter 
was some old criminal who had done his 
crime on the Dudleigh estates—poaching, I 
think, or murder, or both. On seeing Wig- 
gins, he was able to obtain some control 
over him—I don’t know what. 
would tell me. 

“ By this time I found out what I had all 
along suspected—that he came here for your 
sake. He was terribly in debt. A dark 
abyss lay before him. He began to feel me, 
He began to wish 
that he was a free man, so that he might 
marry you. I saw all this with a grief that 
I can not tell. 

“We made several calls on you. 
as his mother, Mrs. Mowbray.” 

“Mrs. Mowbray! You?” exclaimed Edith, 
in wonder. 

“Did I act my part well?” said Miss For- 
tescue, mournfully. ‘It was an easy enough 
part. I believe I succeeded in making my- 
self utterly detestable. Captain Dudleigh 
was bitterly vexed at my manner. He want- 
ed me to gain your confidence. That, how- 
ever, I could not yet bring myself todo. His 
own intercourse with you was even worse. 
Your attempt to escape was a terrible blow 
to his hopes. Yet he dared not let you es- | 
cape. That would have destroyed his plans 
utterly. You would have gone to your 
friends—to Miss Plympton—and you would 
have found out things about him which 
would have made his projects with refer- | 
ence to you out of the question.” 

“Miss Plympton!” cried Edith. “How 
could I have gone to her? She is away.” 

“ That was one of my lies,” said Miss For- 
tescue. “Unfortunately, she is really ill, but 
she is still in the country, at her school. I 
myself went there to tell her about you only 
two days ago, but found that she had been 
ill for some time, and could not see any 
one. 


He never 


to be an incumbrance. 


I went 
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| Edith sighed heavily. For an instay; 
| hope had come, and then it had died out, — 
“He made me go again to see you, 
| with what result you know. I was faiy 

| driven away at last. This made him terri- 
| bly enraged against you and against mn, 

| but I quieted him by reminding him that j 


: 
| was only his own fault. 


It brought about 
a change in his plans, however, and forces 
him to put me more prominently forwar 
| Then it was that he devised that plan }y 
| which I was to go and win your confidence 
|I can not speak of it; you know it all. I 
| wish merely to show you what the pressur 

| was that he put on me. 

| ““*Dear wife, said he to me one day, ir 
his most affectionate tone— my own Lau y. 
you know all about my affairs, and you knoy 
that I am utterly ruined. If I can not & 
something to save myself, I see no other re- 
source but to blow my brains out. I will 
do it, I swear I will, if I can not get out of 
these scrapes. My father will not help me. 
He has paid all my debts twice, and won't 
do it again. Now I have a proposal to make 
It’s my only hope. You can help me. Ii 
you love me, you will do so. Help me in 
this, and then you will bind your husband 
to you by a tie that will be stronger than 
life. If you will not do this simple thing, 
you will doom me to death, for I swear | 
will kill myself, or at least, if not that, | 
will leave you forever, and go to some place 
where I can escape my creditors.’ 

“This was the way that he forced his plan 
upon me. You know what it was. 
to see you, and do—what was done. 

““You are my wife,’ said he, earnestly. 
‘I can not marry her—I don’t want to—but 
I do want to get money. Let me have the 
control of the Dalton estates long enough to 
get out of my scrapes. You can’t be jealous 
of her. She hates me. I hate her, and love 
you—yes, better than life. When she finds 
out that I am married to her she will hate 
me still more. The marriage is only a form, 
only a means of getting money, so that 1 
may live with my own true wife, my darling 
Lucy, in peace, and free from this intolezable 
despair.’ 

“ By such assurances as these—by dwelling 
incessantly upon the fact that I was his wife, 
and that this proposed marriage to you was 
an empty form—upon your hate for him, and 
the certainty of your still greater hate, he 
gradually worked upon me. He appealed 


I was 


| to my love for him, my pity for his situation, 


and to every feeling that could move me in 
his favor. Then it was that he told me 
frankly the name of the clergyman who had 
married us, and the witness. The clergy- 
man’s name was Porter, and the witness was 
a Captain Reeves. So, in spite of my abhor- 
rence of the act, I was led at last, out of my 
very love to him, and regard for his future, 
to acquiesce in his plan. Above all, I was 


moved 


great st 
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laid 


»oved by one thing upon which he 


rreat Stress. 

~ «tft will really be for her benefit,’ he 
vould say. ‘She will not be married at 
I shall take some of her money, cer- 
nly; but she is so enormously rich that 
» will never feel it; besides, if I didn’t get 
t, Wiggins would. Better for her cousin to 
It will be all in the family. Above 
Jl, this will be the means, and the only 
ans, of freeing her from that imprison- 
tin which Wiggins keeps her. That is 
vr chief desire. She will gain it. After I 
ay my debts I will explain all to her; and 
shat is more, when I succeed to my own in- 
eritance, as I must do in time, I shall pay 

ler every penny.’ 
“By such plausible reasoning as this he 
drove away my last objection, and so, with- 
out any further hesitation, I went about that 


eu 
l 


task. 

“But oh, how hard it was! Over and over 
wain I felt like giving up. But always he 
was ready to urge me on, until at last it was 
«complished, and ended as you remember.” 

Miss Fortescue paused here, and made 
no reply. Edith said not word. Why 
should ? What availed this woman’s 
repentance now ? 

“T came here,” continued Miss Fortescue 
it length, “ first of all to explain this, but to 
tell you other things also. I must now tell 
you something which makes your position 
nore painful than I thought it would be. 
[soon found out the full depth of Captain 
Dudleigh’s villainy. . While I thought that 
you only were deceived, I found that I was 
the one who was most deceived. 

“After that marriage in the chapel we 
went back to Dalton, and there he abused 
me in the most frightful manner. He pre- 
tended to be enraged because I rebuked him 
inthe chapel. His rage was only a pretense. 
Then it all came out. He told me plainly 
that my marriage with him was a mockery ; 
that the man Porter who had married us 
was not a clergyman at all, but a creature 
of his whom he had bribed to officiate ; that 
Reeves was not a captain, and that his tes- 
timony in any case would be useless. 
this was crushing. 


she 


It was something that 
was so entirely in accordance with my own 
fears that I had not a word to say. He rail- 
ed at me like a madman, and informed me 
that he had only tolerated me here at Dal- 
ton so as to use me as his tool. And this 
was our last interview. He left me there, 
and I have never seen him since. He said 
he was your husband, and was going to live 
at Dalton. I could do nothing. I went, 
however, to the gates, got sight of Wiggins, 
and for your sake I told him all. I thought 


it was better for you to remain under the | 
authority of Wiggins than to be in the pow- | 


er of such a villain as Captain Dudleigh. I 
told Wiggins also that I still had a hope 


All | 
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I went back 
find out 


I have seen sev- 


that my marriage was valid. 
at to London, and tried 
clergymen named Porter. 
eral, to many 
1e y he ch wh I 1 
seen on the church list, but 


once to 


written others whose 


names I h: 


and 
1ve 
none of them know any thing about such a 
marriage mine. I began, therefore, to 
fear that he was right, and if so—I 
his wife.” 


as 


was not 


Miss 
effect of 
her story, and Edith was meditating upon 


Silence followed now for some time. 
Fortescue was waiting to see the 
the facts with which this strange revelation 
dealt. Although she had been so great a 
sufferer, still she did not feel resentment 
now against this betrayer. For this one was 
no longer the miserable, pertidious go-be- 
tween, but rather an injured wife led to do 
wrong by the pressure put upon her, and by 
her own love. 

“Then that was not a mock marriage ?” 
said she at last. 

‘“ By justice and right it was no marriage,” 
said Miss Fortescue; ‘ but how the law may 
regard it I do not know.” 

“ Has Sir Lionel been heard of yet ?” asked 
Edith, after another pause. 

“ Sir Lionel!” 
prise. “Oh, I had forgotten. 
that, I grieve to say, was all a fiction. 
was never out of the country.” 

“Pid you ever speak a word of truth to 
me ?” asked Edith, indignantly. 

Miss Fortescue was silent. 

“ At any rate, it is of no consequence now,” 
said Edith. “Sir Lionel is nothing to me; 
for he must look with horror on one whom 
he believes to be the slayer of his son.” 

“Oh, Miss Dalton!” burst forth Miss For- 
tescue, “do not despair; he will be found 

| yet.” 

“Found! 
not hear ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. I do not believe 
that it was him. I believe that he is alive. 
This is all a mistake. I will search for him. 
I do not believe that this is him. I believe 
he is alive. Oh, Miss Dalton, if I could only 
do this for you, I should be willing to die. 
But I will try; I know how to get on his 
track; I know where to go; I must hear of 

| him, if he is alive. Try to have hope; do 
| not despair.” 

Edith shook her head mournfully. 

| 


said Miss Forteseue, in sur- 
Miss Dalton, 
He 


He has been found. Did you 


Miss Fortescue tried still further to lessen 
Edith’s despair, and assured her that she 
| had hopes herself of finding him before it was 
too late, but her words produced no effect. 
| “] do not ask you to forgive me,” said 
| Miss Fortescue; “that would be almost in- 
| solence ; but I entreat you to believe that I 
| will devote myself to you, and that you have 
one whose only purpose in life now is to 
save you from this fearful fate. Thus far 
you have known me only as « speaker of lies; 
| but remember, I pray you, what my position 
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was. I was playing 
bray—as Lieutenant 
the lawyer 

‘ Barber !” 


Jarber too ?” 


a part—as Mrs. Mow- 
Dudleigh—as Barber 
exclaimed Edith. “ What! 

“Yes,” said Miss Fortescue, sadly ; 
those parts were mine. 


“all 
It was easy to play 
them before one so honest and so unsuspect- 
Miss Dalton, believe me, it is 
in playing a part only that I have deceived 
you. Now, when I no longer play a part, 
but come to you in my own person, I will be 
true. I will devote myself to the work of 
saving you from 


ing; but oh, 


this terrible position in 
which I have done so much to place you.” 

Edith made no reply, and soon after Miss 
Fortescue departed, leaving her to her own 
reflections. 





MISERY LANDING 
FFNOWARD the western end of Lake Supe- 
1 rior there is a group of islands, twenty- 
three in number, called the “Twelve Apos- 
tles.’ One more, and the Apostles might 
have had two apiece. But although Apos- 
tles taken together, officially, as it were, 


they have personal names of a very different | 


character, such as “ Cat,” “Eagle,” “ Bear,” 
‘Devil,” ete. Whether the Jesuit fathers 
who first explored this little archipelago 
had any symbolical ideas connected with 
these animals we know not, but they were 
wise enough to appreciate the beauty of the 
group, and established a little church and 
Indian college upon the southernmost point 
of the southernmost island as early as 1680. 
A village grew slowly into existence on this 
point—very slowly, since one hundred and 
ninety-two years later it was still a village, 
and less than a village: 
and adjoining buildings, the house of the 
Indian agent, and the United States ware- 
house, stored full at payment time, one store 


pers, comprised the whole. 


ning far out into the bay 
horizon line on that side. Perched upon the 
edge of this promontory, outlined against 
the sky, stood a solitary house. The pine 
forest stopped abruptly behind it, the cliff 
broke off abruptly in front, and for a long 
distance up and down the coast there was 
no beach or landing-place. This spot was 
“Misery Landing,” so called because there 
was no landing there, not even a miserable 
one—at least that was what John Jay said | 
when he first saw the place. The inconsist- | 
ency pleased him, and forthwith he ordered | 


a cabin built on the edge of the cliff, taking | 


up his abode meanwhile in the village, and 
systematically investigating the origin of | 
the name. He explored the upper circle, | 
consisting of the Indian agent, the store- | 
keeper, and the priests; but they could tell 


.| from the deep water. 


the Catholic church | 


» | describe my cabin. 
and the cabins of the fishermen and trap- | 
Two miles to | 
the eastward rose a bold promontory, run- | 
, and forming the | 


him nothing. A priest more imaginative 
than the rest hastily improvised g 
|}about some miserable sinner, but 
fused to accept the obvious fraud. The eae 
ond circle, consisting of fishermen, 
geurs, and half-breed trappers, knew 
ing save the fact that the name belonged to 
the point before their day. The third , a 
cle, consisting of unadulterated Indian, pyro. 
duced the item that the name was viven 
by a white man as long ago as the days of 
their great-grandfathers. Who the white 
man was and what his story no one kn 
| and John was at liberty to imagine any 
thing he pleased. The cabin built, he took 
possession of his aerie. It was fortified py 

high stockade across the land side: th 
other three sides were sheer cliffs 


lege nd 


Vova- 


noth- 


w 


the 
rising 
Directly in front of 
the house, however, a rope-ladder was sus- 
|pended over the cliff, strongly fastened at 
| the top, but hanging loose at the bottom 
within two feet of the water; so, in spite 
of nature’s obstacles, he had a landing-place 
at Misery after all. Extracts from his diary 
will best tell his story: , 


*¢ June 15, 1872.—Settled at last in my cabir 
at Misery Landing. Now, indeed, I feel myself 
|free from the frivolity, the hypocrisy, the evil, 

the cowardice, and the falsity of the world. Now 
I can live close to nature; now I can throw off 
the habits of cities, and mentally and physically 
be a man—not a puppet, not a fashion plate, but 
aman! Here I have all that life holds of real 
worth, the sun, the free winds of heaven, the 
broad water, the woods, the flowers, the birds, 
and the wild animals, whom I welcome as my 
| fellows. True-Heart, my dog, shall be my com- 
panion—ah, how much more trustworthy than a 
human friend! 

** June 16.—Have cooked and eaten my sol. 
itary supper, and now, with Sweet-Silence, my 
pipe, breathing out fragrance, and ‘l'rue-Heart 
| lying at my feet, [ take up my pen. First I will 
The people of the village 
| are full of wonder over its marvels, and the stock- 
ade is none too high to keep them out. They 
can not understand why I have no gate. ‘Don't 
you see, we never can come out to call on you in 
the evening if we have to take a boat, come 
round by water, and climb up that dizzy ladder,’ 
|they say. It never occurs to them that pos- 

sibly that is what I intend. My cabin is made 
| of logs, well chinked and plastered; it is one 
| large square room, with a deep chimney at each 
end, the western half curtained off as a sleeping 
apartment. There is only one door, and that is 
| in front, where there are also two large windows 
| looking off over the lake; on the other three 
sides the windows are high up, and filled with 
painted glass. I can look out only upon the 
| boundless water, and only toward the eastward. 
|In this respect I am as devout as any ascetic. 
| The question arises, Didn’t the ascetics have the 
| best of it, after all? I am inclined to think they 
| fled away into the wilderness to get rid of fem- 
| inine frivolity and falsity, just as I have done; 
they were ashamed of their own weakness, just 
as I am; and they resolved to have nothing to 
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sith the accursed beautiful images, who are] ‘‘.Ju/y 15.—Flowers are but inanimate things, 
because such is their nature. Why should | after all, the toys of vegetation. It has been said 
axpect vanes to remain stationary ? that all naturalists are what thev are because they 
“| have a luxurious bed, a hair mattress sus- | have been the victims of some heart disappoint 
ied in a hammock. Here, when the red cur- | ment, which means, I suppose, that they take 
are down, and the fire has burned into-red | up with the less because they can not have th 
fall asleep, lulled by the sighing of the | greater. : 
mong the pine-trees, the rush of the rain| ‘‘./u/y 20.—Thoreau found the climbig 
, the roof, or the boom of the surf at the | and I, too, have found a rare and unique pl 
f the cliffs. Ah, Misery Landing, thou art | Who knows but that it may carry my name down 
1a rest for the weary! | to posterity ! E a 
e 17.—I have been looking over my| ‘‘ July 25.—It isn’t rare at all. Itis the same 
and smiling at their selection ; they repre- | old Indian pipe, or monotropa, masquerading un- 
‘as in my life. There’s St. Francis de | der a new disguise. And as to posterity, who 
es, Thomas & Kempis, a quantity of medizval | cares for it? As the Englishman said in Parlia- 
n hymns, together with Tennyson’s Sir Ga/- | ment, ‘ My lords and gentlemen, I hear a great 
1, superbly illustrated. Heaven help me! | deal said here about posterity, but let me ask, 
ught I was a Sir Galahad myself once upon | frankly, what has posterity ever done for us ?’ 
But I got bravely over that, it seems,| August 1.—They say you can teach birds 
the next series is ‘all for love.’ Oh, Pe-| to come at your call. There was a bird girl in 
h, and ye of that ilk, how I sighed over | Teverino, I remember. Will begin to-day. 

ur pages! ‘Then comes a dash of French,| ‘‘ August 15.—It can’t be done. Am going 

al, exquisite | in detail, glittering, brilliant— | fishing. 

e refinement of selfishness; then a soar into ** August 16.—On the whole, I don't like fish 
cloud-land of Germany, and a wrestle with | ing. Dying agonies are not cheerful. Have 
losophy, coming down into modern rational- | been painting a little for the first time in months. 

n, Darwin, Huxley, and the like, each phase | It seems as if poverty was the sine gua non in 
ese 1 by a single volume, the one which | painting: all great artists are poor. 
some unexplained reason happened to im-| ** August 25.—Painting for days. Have paint- 
3g me the most. And what is the last book | ed Francesca as she looked that night at the op- 

fall? Bret Harte. Not his verse, but his| era. She was leaning forward, with parted lips 

ep-hearted prose. After all, as long as I can | and starry eyes, her golden hair shining on the 
ad his pages, I can not be so bad as I seem, | velvet of her robe, a rose flush on her cheek, 

‘e, to my idea, there is more of goodness and | pearls on her full white throat. I sat in the 

generosity and courage in his words than in many | shadow watching her. ‘She is moved by the 

,sermon. He shows us the good in the heart | pathos of the scene,’ I thought, as I noted the 
‘the outcast. I wonder if I am an outcast. | absorbed expression. I spoke to her, and drew 
“ June 29.—It is a fine thing to have money. | out the whole. ‘Oh, the perfection of that dra 

Poverty pur et simple is not adapted to the cul-| pery!’ she murmured ; ‘the exquisite pattern of 
ition of either soul, mind, or body. I have | that lace!’ 

n cultivating the last-named. ‘The truth is,} ‘‘ August 26.—There is no doubt but that she 
t blue, and so I ordered out the hunters and | was royally beautiful. I could have stood it, 
hermen, sent for old Lize, the cook, and held | think, or rather I fear, if she had condescended 
royal feast. It lasted for days, Indian fash-| so far as even to pretend to love me. But she 

I did nothing but eat, sleep, and smoke. | simply did not know how. A woman of more 
et-Silence and ‘True-Heart were my compan-| brain would have deceived me, but Francesca 

the riffraff who ate the fragments camp- | never tried. No merit to her, though, for that. 
ed outside in the forest, and Lize had orders to | Am going hunting. 

row them supplies over the stockade. She} ‘‘ September 1.—In the village to-day. For 

herself was ordered not to speak, and to depart | curiosity, went into the old Catholic church. It 
at night-fall, leaving a store of well-cooked viands | is anchored down to the rocks, covered with 
behind her. With my rare old wines, my deli-| lichen on the outside, and decked with tinsel 
“ate canned, potted, and preserved stores of all | | within. The priests were chanting horribly out 
cinds, I passed a luxurious week. I thought of | of tune, and the ignorant, dirty congregation 
rancesca: she would have entered into it with | mumbled their prayers while they stared open- 
| her heart (by-the-way, has she a heart?); but} mouthed at me. There was a homely little girl 
she would have required velvet robes and a chair | kneeling near me who did not glance up, the 
lraped with ermine before she would condescend | only person who did not. A homely woman is 
to give herself as an adjunct to the scene. Syba-|a complete mistake, always: a woman should 
rite! But why should I cast scorn upon her? always be beautiful, as a man should always be 
Can she help her nature? She is so beautiful | strong. 
that she seeks luxury as a rose seeks sunshine. ” Septe mber 5.—( Inly the ignorant can be de 
Ease is the natural condition of her being. Is it | vout Catholics. What a gagging, blinding, chain 
any wonder, then, that she longed for my wealth? | ing religion it is! The homely little girl was 
But I had the insane fancy to be loved for my-| there again to-day. She is slight, thin, and 
self alone; and so, having found her out, I left | dark; her features are irregular; her dark hair 
her forever. braided closely around her small head. Ah! 
‘ July 9.—I have been studying the wild flow- | what glorious waves of gold flowed over Fran 
ers of this region; equipped for botanizing, I | cesca’s shoulders! 
have spent days in the forest. I shall commence ** September 10.—The fall storms are upon 
acomplete collection. This is indeed living close | us; the wind is howling overhead, and the waves 
to nature. roaring below. But what a strange sense of 
Vou. XLVIII.—No. 288.—57 
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t there is in it all! 
the fire | 


comfo I was sitting before 
st evening smoking Sweet-Silence, and 
deep in a delicious reverie. 


a Kiit 


Suddenly there came 
I was startled. ‘The rain 
torrents; it seemed 
» human foot could have climbed the 
I 
or, half hoping that the Priace of 
vers of the Air had come to pay me a visit, 
But 
potent spirit was on my threshold 
only a slim youth, drenched and pallid, with large 
pale eyes and pinched features. He said noth- 
ing, but ly, while the water 
dripped from every bony an; Evidently this 
was no devil of jovial tastes; he was more like 
a washed-out cherub in the process of awkward 
growth toward full angelhood. ; 

‘*** What do you want?’ I said. He did not 
answer, and somewhat roughly I drew him in ; 
I never could endure to see any thing shiver. 


«ek at the door. 


ting down in as 

g ladder in front of my hermitage. 

ened the da¢ 
the Px 

and I resolved to entertain him royally. 


no mighty, 


gazed at me implorin 


p 
{ 
I 


Then I «losed the door, and resumed my warm 
zat and Sweet-Silence, turning my back upon 
the interloper ; he was welcome to every thing 
save my own personality— 
self and eat or sleep, but me he must not ap- 
proach. But minutes passed; the creature nei- 
ther moved nor spoke, and his very silence was 


S€ 


more offensive to me than loud-tongued impor- | 


tunity. At length it so wrought upon me that, 
angry with myself for being unable to banish his 
miserable presence from my thoughts, I turned 
sharply around and confronted him. He had 
not moved, standing on the exact spot where I 
had left him, shivering and dumb, with the rain 
dripping in chilly little pools upon the floor. 
‘There were holes in his wet old boots; I could 
see his blue-white skin gleaming through; he 
had no stockings, and no shirt under his ragged 
coat, held together over his narrow chest with 
long thin fingers. 
** * Stop shiverin 
spair,’ I called out. 
** * Please, Sir, I can’t help it,’ he answered, 
humbly. 
knew I should all the time—I always do. 


og 


g, you horrible image of de- 


I got 


him into warm dry clothes, I fed him, I made 


him drink spiced wine, I gave him my own easy- 
chair. Then, stretching out fleecy stockings and 
slippers upon the hearth, in the plenitude of 
warmth and comfort, gradually the creature un- 
folded all his lank length, and thawed into speech. 
His name was George Washington Brown, his 
tribe Yankee, his state orphanage, his condition 
poverty, his trouble a malarial chill and fever, 
which haunted him and devoured what poor 
strength his rapid growth had left. On the 
main-land hunting, the storm had kept him until, 
his provisions exhausted, half fainting with hun- 
ger, he essayed to cross back to the village; 
but his sail was torn away, he lost an oar, and, 
drifting hopelessly, chance sent him ashore on 
the iron-bound coast just where my rope-ladder 
struck his face in the darkness of the stormy 
night. He knew then where he was. He had 
been drifting twenty-four hours. 
was perilous, for the ladder swung him about 
like a cork on a line, but desperately he clung, 
and so reached my door at last. Poor wretch! 
It was a sight to see him take in comfort at 
every pore. ‘* You may stay until the storm goes 
down,’ I said. 


let him warm him- | 


Well, of course I went to work; I| 


The ascent | 
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** September 15.—The storm has gone 
but he is here still. 

‘* September 18.—He knows nothino 
can not read, he can not write: he hos 
heard of Shakspeare, of Raphael, of Na; 
or even of his own sponsor, Washington. bey 
the fact that he ‘ heard tell as how Washiy, 
was a wery good sort of a man;’ he has pe 
seen any thing but Lake Superior, k 
nothing of geography, he has Joshua’s id 
the heavenly bodies, and he believes jy 
he has heard of Grant, and vaguely 1 
that Lincoln was killed; he has ne 
‘niggers,’ but is glad, on general princip] 
they are free. I have told him that he 
here a month. 

** September 28.—I played simple tu 
my violin last evening, and the boy ws 
to tears. I shall teach him to play, I think. 
|  ** September 30.—Another gale. I read 
last evening. George did not seem much inte 
ested in Bret Harte, but was captivated w 
the pageantry of Ivanhoe. Strange that it shou 
be so, but every where it is the cultivated peoy| 
cnly who are taken with Bret. But they mus 
be imaginative as well as cultivated: routine 
people, whether in life or in literature, dj 
any thing unconventional or new. 

** October 28.—Have been so occupied that | 
could not write. George has gone over to th, 
village to church to-day. He is a good Catho 
lic, and I have resisted the temptation to troubk 
his faith, so far. I drew and colored a pictur 
for him yesterday, and ever since he has beer 
wild to have me paint the likeness of some on 
in the village. He does not say who, but I sus 
pect it is one of the priests, I am teaching him 
| to read and write. 
| ‘* November 2.—George did not return unti 
| the next morning, and then who should the 
| bring with him but that homely girl! his 
Marthy,’ he said; ‘she’s come to be painte 
| governor.’ To please him, I began. ‘The girl 
| sat down with quiet composure ; no fine city lad) 
could have been more unconcerned. 
be about seventeen. 

** November 7.—George brings her out in tl 
boat every day, and takes her back at night; but 
ice is forming now, and he must find some othe 
| way While I paint he cooks the dinner, and 

serves it with the most delicate of my stores. 
Martha presides at the feast with a quaint little 
| dignity peculiarly her own. She is a colorless, 
| undeveloped child. A picture of her will be like 
a shadow on the wall. 
** November 9.—Cold and stormy. 
George has gone to the village. Have been read 
|ing Shakspeare. Booth plays Hamlet wonderful 
|ly well; but why is it that he never has a fair 
Ophelia? It looks too much like method in his 
madness when he leaves her so easily, Ophelia 
should be slight and fair, with timid eyes, and 
delicate, colorless complexion. She should be 
| without guile, innocent, ignorant of the world. 
| At least that is my idea of her. 

** November 11.—Little Martha can sing. She 
jhas a sweet, fresh, untrained voice, and now 
| while I paint she sings song after song. I am 

making quite an elaborate picture, after all. It 
| will serve as a souvenir of Misery Landing.” 


She must 


[am alone, 


Here the diary ends, and the narrato! 





MISERY LANDING. 


takes up the tale. One evening in April, 
months later, when the wild spring 


ve 


cinds were sweeping through the sky, and 
the snow-drifts were beginning to sink, John 
= and his protégé sat together before the 
fre in the cabin on the point. 


“But, George,” said the gentleman, “ think 
of all I offer you—education, a chance to see 
world, a certainty of comfort for all your 
If it is myself you object to, I will 

leave you entirely independent of me.” 

“’'Tisn’t you, governor; I’m mighty fond 
f you. Is’pose ye’re like what my father 
ud have been ef he’d lived.” 

“No, no, George. Your father would have 
heen a much older man than I am. I am 
not thirty-five yet.” 

“And I am not twenty-one. What was 
you like when you was young, governor ?” 

“Very much what I am now, I suppose.” 

“Oh that couldn't you know. 
Why, you’ve got wrinkles, and some gray 
hairs, and such a tremenjous mus-tash, you 
have! Marthy says she’s never seen the 
like.” 

“She does not admire it ?” 

“My! no. I say, governor, she’s got a 
nice little face, now hasn’t she ?” 

“Really, I am no judge of that style, 
3ut look, I will show you a lovely 
lady I once knew. There are many such 
faces out in the world, and you can see them 
for yourself if you will go to school and 
college as I wish.” Rising, the gentleman 
brought out the glowing picture of Frances- 
ca at the opera. The boor gazed at it with 
wide-open eyes. ‘It’s some queen, I reck- 
on,” he said at length. 

“No, it is a beautiful lady, and you shall 
know her, her very self, if you please. Look 


no; be, 


(yeorge. 


at the waves of her golden hair, her starry | 


eyes, her velvet skin with its rose-leaf glow. 
See her head, her bearing, her exquisite 
royal beauty. Look, look with all your 
eyes, boy, and think that you too can see 
and love her.” 

The boor gazed as the gentleman pointed 
out each beauty. “It’s mighty grand, it’s 
powerful fine,” he said at last, drawing a 
long breath. 
thy is sweeter nor her!” 

Another time the conversation ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Yes, George, that is floating on the Nile, 
just as I have told you, with the palm-trees, 
the gorgeous flowers, the brilliant birds, the 
temples, and the strange Pyramids. You 
shall see the Bedouins of the desert; you 
shall ride on Arabian horses; you shall 
study the secrets of the Old World in their 
very birth-place. Isn’t that better than liv- 
ing forever on this cold coast with only your 
own two hands between yourself and starva- 
tion ?” 

George looked down slowly at his hands, 
spreading them open on his knees for a 


“ But arter all, governor, Mar- | 


Say 
do7 


go with me, 


clearer view. ‘“Can’t Marthy 
governor?” he said, wistfully. 

“T tell you, no. You must give her up. 
She is as ignorant as you were before I knew 
you, and, being a woman, she can not learn, 
or rather unlearn.” 

‘Can’t women-iolks learn?” said George, 
wonderingly. 

“No,” thundered the governor; “ they are 
an inferior race; by nature they must be ei 
ther tyrants or slaves—tyrants to the weak, 
slaves to the strong. The wise man chains 
them down; the chains may be gilded, but 
none the less must they be chains.” 

“ Well, then, governor,” replied the youth, 
simply, “IT’ll just take Marthy with me as 
my slave. It ull do as long as I have her 
some way, and seeing as we’re going to Afri- 
ca, it ull be all right, won’t it?” 

““Why do you want her, George ?” said the 
gentleman, abruptly. ‘She is not beauti- 
ful; she is utterly ignorant.” 

“T know it, governor.” 

“And she does not love you.” 

“T know that too,” said the boy, deject- 
edly. “But the point of the thing is just 
here: she may not love me, but, governor, I 
love her—love her so much that I can’t live 
without her.” 

“Nonsense! Boys always think so. Try 
it for six months, George, and you'll find I 
am right.” 

“Not for six days, governor. I 
couldn’t,” said the youth, in a tone of miser- 
able conviction. The tears stood in his pale 
eyes, and he shifted his long limbs uneasily. 

“Don’t squirm,” ejaculated the gentle- 
man, sternly, glowering at him over Sweet- 
Silence. “I’m afraid you’re a fool, George,” 
he continued, after a pause. 

“Tm afraid so too, governor.” 

Then John Jay took the girl into his con- 
fidence. “ What, go away!” she exclaimed. 
“George to go away! And you, Sir?” 

“Tm quite attached to the boy,” said the 
gentleman, ignoring her question. ‘ Why I 
call him a boy I scarcely know ; I myself am 
not thirty-five, Martha.” 

“ And I am not seventeén, Sir.” 

“A woman isa woman. But never mind 
that now. What I want to know is whether 
you are willing he should go.” 

“Oh yes, Sir; it will be for his good. 
you?” 

“T do not know whether I shall go or 
not,” replied the gentleman, gazing down 
into the timid, upraised eyes. Then he told 
her of the outside world, and all its knowl- 
edge, all its splendor; this was what he in- 
tended for George. The maiden listened, 
spell-bound. 

“Tt will be beautiful for him,” she mur- 
mured. ‘Yes, he must go. I shall make 
him.” 

“Will he do as you say, Martha?” 

“Oh yes; he always does.” 


jest 


But 





ROR 
“But this time it will be different.” 
“How, different ?” 


“He must leave you behind.” 


“Oh, as to that, Sir, J do not want to go. | 


I shall tell him so.” 


‘But perhaps he will not go without you.” 


The girl laughed merrily, showing little 
white teeth like pearls. “ Poor old George !” 
she said, dismissing, as it were, with a wave 
of her small hand the absent boy- 
lover. Her tone jarred some chord in the 
gentleman’s breast; 


brown 


evening ceremoniously, and opened the door. 
She lingered, but he stood silent. At last, 
subdued and timid again, she took up her 
little basket and hurried away. But hours 
afterward, when John Jay went out, accord- 
ing to his custom, to smoke 
in the open evening air, a small dark object 
was sitting on the edge of the cliff. 
proached ; it was Martha. 

“Oh, Sir,” she said, 


He ap- 


“you are not going 


away? Say you are not; oh, say you are 
not!” 

“What if I am ?” said the gentleman, ab- 
ruptly. 


“Oh, Sir! oh 


J 


And the tears came. 


“Go home, child!” said the man, leading | 


her toward the stockade. 


There was a pos- 
tern-gate there now. 


She went obediently ; 
but at the edge of the wood she paused, and 
wiped her eyes with her apron in order to 
see him plainly as he stood outlined in the 
gateway against the clear evening sky. The 
gentleman closed the gate with violence, and 
went back into the house. 

Not one word more said John Jay to his 
protégé on the subject of education and 
travel. But Martha took up the song, and 
chanted it in every key, with all her wom- 
an’s wit to aid her. George grew pale and 
sad and restless. He could settle to noth- 
ing; his gun, traps, and tackle, his kettles 
and frying-pans, his books and music, were 
all neglected. Every day he saw Martha, 


and every day she had a new way of pre- | 
Every day he | 


senting the hateful subject. 
tried to speak the words that choked him, 
and every day he failed, and parted from 
her in silent misery. 


One morning they were all together in | 


the cabin. 
“When you come back, George, I suppose 
you'll have a great mustache, like Mr. Jay’s,” 


said Martha, merrily. She had taken the “of- | 
course-you’re-going-and-it’s-all-settled” tone 


that day, much to the poor lad’s discomfiture. 

“T suppose you’d scarcely say ‘How d’ye 
do? then,” answered George. 
sudden rush of boldness, “I say, Marthy,” 
he burst forth, “‘ef I do go, will you give me 
a kiss for good-by ?” 

“Of course I will,” answered the girl, gay- 
ly; and springing up, she tripped across the 
room, and lightly touched his forehead with 
her delicate little lips. The boy flushed 


he rose, bade her good- 


Sweet-Silence | 
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| scarlet, and caught her hands in an atten, 
at awkward frolicking. 

“Give the old governor one too,” }y 
“Come, I'll let you.” 

The “old governor” (ah! 80 Ver? 
advanced; he 
stopped. 


> Said 


old 
came close to her: then } 
He did not even touch her hang 
but for one moment he looked deep doy 
into her upraised eyes. The girl drev 
quick, audible breath ; then turning, she ra) 
from the house like some shy, startled ex 

ure of the woods. They saw her no mo) 
} that day, nor the next, nor for many days 
The boy pined visibly. One evening Joly 
| Jay said, suddenly, ‘ George, I have chano 
|my mind. Martha shall go with you. Y 
may marry her, and I will care for you bo 


You 


| “Do you really mean it, governor ?” 

“Yes; go and tell her so.” 

Then there was a rush out of the cabin, a 
headlong climbing down the swinging lad- 
| der, a frantic row across the bay, and a wild 
| irruption into the little house on the beac] 
| where Martha lived. Half an hour later the 

same whirlwind came back across the bay 
and up the ladder, and demanded of the goy.- 
ernor, ‘Are you going with us ?” 

“No,” said the governor, shortly, and t} 
whirlwind departed again. At one o'clock 
there came a feeble knock at the barred door 
There stood the drooping lover, drenched 
with the rain which had been falling si 
midnight. 

“What do you mean by coming out here 
at this time of night, you uncomfortable ob- 
ject ?” said the governor, getting back again 
into his luxurious bed. 

“T didn’t know it was late, and I didn’t 
|eare for the rain nor nothing,” 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
1 
| 


replied the 
truant, recklessly ; “for Marthy she’s gon 
} and said she won’t go.” And sitting down 
| he took out his handkerchief and bowed his 
pale face upon it. 

“You goose! the handkerchief is already 
soaked with rain,” said the gentleman, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow to watch the boy 

“With tears, governor.” 

“Well, get a dry one, take something to 
eat and drink, and get into bed as soon as 
possible. She’ll say ‘yes’ to-morrow: they're 
all alike.” 

“JT don’t know any other girl but Mar 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| thy, governor, and so I don’t know whether 


they’re all alike or not; but Marthy she’s 
vowed she won’t go with me, and she wou't, 
that’s the end of it! And as for eating, | 


;couldn’t touch a crumb; my throat’s all 


| choked up.” He climbed into his bunk, and 
Then, with a | 


turned his face to the wall. There was no 


|sound; but hours afterward John Jay knew 


that the boy was still silently weeping. In 
the morning he went about his tasks, pale 
and haggard, his eyes sunken, his mouth 
drawn. A chill came on at breakfast, and 
he could not eat. As, later, he studied his 
lesson, the fever rose and mixed with the 





rds, until the page swam before his tired 

s. The gentleman had noted all silent- 

Now he said, “Go out into the open 
» George. Go down into the village and 
ne pack Martha; say that I wish her to 

. Take heart, boy. Don’t give up so 
But it ain’t so easily, gov- 
or. Seems as though something was bro- 
of me. How can I go and see 
Marthy when Oh, I know I’m 
humly and poor; but I’d work for her, I'd 
take ‘such care of her. Oh, governor, per- 

ys if you was to speak to her!” 

“Go and bring her to me,” said the gen- 
leman, rising abruptly. In the open air he 
naced to and fro. Sweet-Silence died out 

oticed while he watched the boat mov- 

toward the village. At length it re- 
ined with two in it; but when the girl 
itered the house, with head erect and de- 
fant eyes, the gentleman sat in his easy- 
chair, Sweet-Silence breathing out a cloud 

f incense, and a book before him, the pic- 
ie of idle contentment. 

“How now, little girl,” he said, gayly, 
‘what is this I hear? You do not want to 
go out into the bright world with George, 
nd see all its wonders ?” 

She answered not a word. 

“Are we not a little selfish ? 
iing to be selfish, child.” 

Still no answer. 

“Think of all the benefit to George,” pur- 
sued the gentleman. “Think of all you 
night see, might know, might be! Why, 
that is all there is of life, Martha.” 

“Tt is not all,” answered the girl, in a low 


5D 


‘So easily ! 


inside 


when 


It is a bad 


“Tt is, if George is with you. Can you 
say nothing for yourself, boy?” asked the 
entleman, sharply. 

For answer the lad threw himself on his 
ees before her, and caught her hands in 
his fevered grasp, while he poured out a flood 
of broken entreaties. The gentleman listen- 
d, meanwhile carelessly smoking Sweet-Si- 
ence and patting the head of True-Heart, 
laid wistfully upon his knee. (Why should 
the dog be jealous ?) 

“Do, Marthy, do!” pleaded the boy, and 
he pressed her hands to his eager lips. The 
gentleman smiled. 

“T never, never will,” said the girl, look- 
ing not at her lover, but into the quiet smil- 
the room. Defiantly she 
spoke, and drew herself aloof from the boy 
it her feet. 

“Well, then, Martha, if you will not go 
with George, will you stay here with him ?” 
said the gentleman. ‘See, I will give you 
this house and every thing in it. Will it do 
to commence housekeeping ?” 

The boy sprang up with a burst of joy. 
“Will you, governor? Will you really? 
Do you hear that, Marthy? You didn’t like 


ng face across 
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the thought of traveling out into the big 
world, dear; and no wonder. But now you 
can stay right on here in the place you’re 
used to, and every so comfortable. 
Never mind about Egypt and the palm-trees 
and things; they’re nothing alongside of you. 
And I'd take such care of you, dear. You 
wouldn’t have to work a bit; ’d hunt and 
fish and cook too; I’d make the fires, and 
every thing. All I want is just to see you 
sitting by the cl 


thing 


imbley when I come home, 
dear, so pretty and so sweet. 
won't we I 


Oh, governor, 
, we three to- 


fashion, George 


1ave fine times now 
gether?” and, school - boy 
gave a great bound for joy. 

A rose flush had risen in Martha’s cheek ; 
her eyes were gentle now. ‘J will keep the 
house,” she said, softly, as if to herself, and 
smiled. 

“ Yes, you shall,” said George ; “you shall, 
my pretty one. Hurrah for the little house- 
keeper of Misery Landing! Won’t it be nice, 
governor, to find her here when we come in 


from hunting ?” 


“Very nice, my boy 
enjoy the sight with 
make no difference.” 

“We ll, no,” replied George, Ww ith the frank 
ingratitude of youth. “But I’m sorry on 
your own account, governor; we'd have been 
so comfortable all together. Marthy would 
have been like a daughter to you.” 

“Thank you, George; you are very kind. 
But I must go.” 


; only I fear I can not 
you. But that need 


‘Soon, governor ?” 
“Pi Stay to 
Suppos 


see 


you matfri 


we say next Tuesday ? 


ed, my boy. 
1 will give 
a ball, and invite all the village to do you 
honor.” 
“ Next 
George, in 
failed 
arms. 
The 


she cr 


Tuesday! Oh 
the excess of his joy. Words 
him, but he caught his in his 

That at least needed no language. 
girl burst from hisembrace. ‘‘ What!” 
ied, in a voice strained high with pas- 
sion, “I marry you, you ungrateful dog! 
Never, never, here or any where! I will die 
first!’ The door closed after her, and the 
two men stood gazing at vacancy. 

A week later at Misery Landing there is a 
boy racked with fever ; 
if not tenderly, at least 

‘ She will not see me 
the delirious 
Marthy !” 

The days pass; 
sumes the small store of strength; 
night and day, the voice of the sick boy 
never ceases its cry for His 
heart exhausts its last drops in calling her 
name. At length the burning tide finds 
nothing more to nourish it, and departs, 
leaving death to finish the work. The boy 
is conscious again, but wasted, pale, and 
pinched, his form under the sheet like a 
skeleton, whisper, his hands 


my!” ejaculated 


love 


a man nurses him, 
with exactest care. 
cries 


little 


even see me a 
voice. ‘ Marthy! my 
the fever lasts, and con- 
still, 


her he loves. 


his voice a 
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strangely white and weak. He lies in the 
luxurious hammock-bed, but notices noth- 
ing; his large eyes are closed, his breath 
labored. The man who watches him so 
closely is trying every human device to raise 
him to life again; for three days, for a week, 
night and day he tends him, administering 
hour by hour drops of delicate cordial and 
the small nourishment his feeble frame will 
bear, laying, as it were, the very atoms in 
place for a new foundation. But he gains 
almost nothing, since the hopeless mind he 
can not reach, and that is killing the body. 
In the night he finds the boy weeping ; too 
weak to sob aloud, the great tears on his 
pale cheeks bear witness to his despair. 
There came a night when, rousing suddenly 
from a sleep which had overwhelmed his 
weary eyes, he thought the boy was dead, 
so rigid and so motionless seemed the still 
form under the sheet. He shuddered. Was 
it death? “TI have done all I could,” he 
said to himself, hurriedly, as he had often 
said it before; but the words failed this 
time, and he stood face to face for one bare 
moment with his inmost self. Then, pale as 
the face before him, he approached the bed, 
and laid his trembling hand upon the heart. 
It was still beating. The boy slept. 

Calling the old half-breed to keep watch, 
John Jay rushed out into the night, climbed 
down the ladder, and rowed the boat swift- 
ly across the bay toward the village. As 
the sun rose above the eastern woods he 
reached the beach cottage, and found the 
girl outside. Without a word he took her 
hand and led her to the boat. She followed 
mutely, and in silence they took the journey 
together, nor paused until they stood in the 
presence of the sleeping boy. Then the man 
spoke. ‘He will die unless you love him, 
Martha.” 

“T can not,” answered the girl, bowing 
her face upon her hands. 

“Then, at least, let him love you; that 
will suffice him, poor fellow !” 

She did not speak. 

“Martha,” said the gentleman, bending 
over her and drawing away her hands, 
“ what I tell you is absolutely true. I have 
done my best, as far as skill and care can go; 
but the boy—no, he is a man now—can not 
live without you. Look at him. Will you 
let him die ?” 

He drew her forward. Hand in hand they 
stood together and gazed upon the poor 
pinched face before them; from long habit 
a tear even in sleep crept from under the 
closed lids. 

“We can not do this thing, Martha,” said 
the man in a low, deep voice. He turned 
away a moment and left her there alone; 
then coming back to the bedside, he lifted 
the sleeper, laid him in her arms, his head 
resting on her shoulder, and without a 
word went away into the wide world again, 
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leaving Misery Landing behind him fo} 
ever. 

Two weeks later he presented hims 
the door of Francesca’s opera-box j 
Academy. 


\e 
il ¢ 


n +t} 
oe 8 


Francesca was still beauti 
and still Francesca: no “ Madame” 
her card. 

““Good evening, Mr. Jay,” she said. 
ing the same old beautiful smile, 
have been away just a year in the y 


ness. 


Tay 
Sace 


“ You 
ilder 
I hope you have enjoyed yourself? 
“ Immensely,” answered John. 


EPILOGUE. 

Place—Fifth Avenue mansion. Scene—Dinner 

Time—7 P.M. 

Mrs. Jay. “ By-the-way, John, you hay 
never told me about that Lake Superior he 
mitage of yours—Misery Landing, wasn’t jt? 
I suppose you behaved very badly there, 

JOHN Jay. “Of course. 


I always do, you 
know. 


Hand me a peach, please. That 
claret-colored velvet becomes you admira- 
bly, Francesca.” 

Mrs. Jay. “Do you think so? I am 
glad! I made a real study of this trimmii 
But about Misery Landing, John ; you never 


told me—” 
JOHN Jay. “ And never shall, madame.” 


THE SKELETON IN MODERN 
SOCIETY. 
HAT we must be born, that we mus 
work, that we must die—we suppos 
that these things belong of necessity to us 
as men, and that we can not get rid of either 
of them if we would. Yet men quarrel with 
each of them, and would apparently get rid 
of them if they could. Some croakers ar 
apparently sorry that they were ever horn; 
and many who are not croakers are sorry 
that some of their neighbors and friends, 
and even of their own kindred, ever cam 
into the world; while the great host of 
Buddhists, who are probably the largest re- 
ligious body on earth, look upon earthly lif 
as the greatest misfortune, and death as th 
greatest blessing. How many people-would 
like to shirk work we need not say, for it is 
clear that no art is more popular than th 
art of killing time without labor; and nota 
few dreamers who are not imbeciles agre¢ 
with Auerbach that leisure is diviner that 
labor, and the gods leave drudgery to us 
poor mortals. As to death, madly as many 
seem to brave it in battle and even by sui- 
cide, much as we try to beautify it by po- 
etry and to subdue it by religion, this old 
visitant is not popular with the human rac 
generally, either with the rough mass or the 
cultivated few. We may,and do indeed, see 
the necessity of the great change in general, 
but we do not like it in our particular case ; 
and although we would not probably choose, 
if we could, to live forever in this world, and 
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ike our chance of what might happen to 
4g here, yet most persons would put off the 
vent without limit, and very likely our 
(Christendom at large might vote to have it 
sy finitely postponed. 

Very likely our modern life on earth is 
more interesting than that of any pre- 
ous age of the world, for we not only have 
rown children and property to look after, 
ut the affairs of society and civilization in 
eneral, since the great common inheritance 
af our race is So marvelously increasing, and 
, feel that we and our children are heirs 
t only of the family estate, but of all the 
sciences and arts, the inventions, enterprises, 
o-operation, and progress, that are so chan- 
ving the face of the earth, and making every 
score of years a great cycle of history. 
Undoubtedly, if it were believed that it 
vere possible to do away with the fact of 
leath, and preserve life as triumphantly as 
hemistry has learned how to embalm the 
body and save it from decay, a great com- 
nany of savants would give themselves to 
the search, and a vast multitude of follow- 
ers would be on the stretch for the discov- 
That brill- 
nt writer, Méry, in his fascinating volume, 
Un Homme Heureux, has sketched the re- 
sult of such an attempt in his story, ‘Le 
Comte de Bolsena.” This count is represent- 
das a contemporary and friend of Amerigo 
Vespucci, and as sharing in the passion for 
which his eventful age drew 
from the opening of the New World and the 
exploration of the heavens. He gathered 
ibout him a secret society to seek, not the 
philosopher’s stone, but immortality. They 
met in his chateau among the Apennines 
m the banks of the Lake of Bolsena, which 
Dante has celebrated in his Purgatory as 
furnishing the eels for the bad Pope Martin’s 
banquets. 


ery of the astounding secret. 


knowledge 


They met as often as any mem- 
ber had a communication to make. They 
listened gravely to every proposition, and 
did not commit themselves to try any ex- 
periment except by a unanimous vote that 
there was achance of succeeding. Then they 
took an old man in the agonies, and admin- 
istered to him the remedy of eternal life, 
and the old’ man died the next day. The 
society did not give up, but kept on, confi 
dent that they had not taken yet the right 
way. They studied the secrets of nature, 
and ventured upon the forbidden arts of 
magic; yet the very adepts perished in the 
midst of their necromancy with pangs un- 
known to common mortals, because they 
thought themselves on the brink of the 
great discovery, and that immortality was 
within their grasp, when death palsied their 
hands. 

The society was organized anew, and from 
men of remarkable vigor of constitution, and 
with the most fearful ceremonies of initia- 
tion. In one instance they set the. candi- 
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date at night upon a natural pedestal of 
granite which commanded the high cascade 
of Righi, and told him not to move a step, 
no matter what he heard. They then turned 
on, by opening the gates, the waters of the 
upper lake, which dashed ‘in thunder 
torrent upon the rocks in the abyss below. 
One of those thus exposed leaped in terror 
from the narrow pedestal, and fell down the 
precipice. The y 
funeral, and put his posthumous diploma 
of immortality upon his tomb. One day an 
adept of great consideration entered the hall. 
He was called the Viterbois. 
invented nothing, 
impression, and at 


its 


gave him a magnificent 


He had as yet 
but he had made a great 
this time he won peculiar 
attention because he came naked, with 
red ribbon about his left arm. 
reigned, and all listened, breathless, to his 
declaration that death was now done 
and he only wanted twelve or fifteen years 
to secure the triumph of his discovery. Some 
were troubled because this delay would de- 
prive of the benefit of the secret those who 
might die before it was made known, but 
others replied that 
with discovering a method of resurrection, 
that might be applied to such members as 
would be buried within those twelve or fif- 
The society decided patiently 
to wait the issue of the experiment. 

It is hard to find any thing more French 
than Méry’s description of that fifteen years’ 
experiment. We can only give the upshot 
of it. The Viterbois adept demanded a lit- 
tle girl of about three years and a boy of 
four years as beautiful and perfect as could 
be found. Two such children were obtained 
by stealth and carried to the estate of Bol- 
sena, and put upon an island of the lake. 
They named the girl Vita (Life), and the boy 
Raggio (Sunbeam), and kept them apart from 
each other in two charming gardens. The 
members watched over the children with- 
out appearing to them, and the Viterbois 
came regularly every week to hear the re- 
port, and to make his own observations 
through a secret window. They grew up 
in health and beauty in this school of na- 
ture, and soon developed each a marvelous 
sympathy for the unseen companion, 80 as 
to live very much the same life with each 
other. 

The charmed time for completing the ex- 
periment came at last, and the adept on the 
eve before declared that the moaning of the 
wind on the lake was the last sigh of Death 
before his final annihilation. By night he, 
with an associate, went to the in a 
boat, and in different courses all the mem- 
bers made their way thither. In the dark- 
between the two 
gardens was removed, and these two love- 
ly creatures, without knowing it, were put 
within reach of each other in that Eden. 
They woke, as usual, at the song of birds, 
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a Silence 


away, 


the society was busy 


teen years. 
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and as each garden was not large, they per- 
ceived almost at once that a breach had been 
made in the wall. This set them at first 
into hearty laughter; then they were all 
at once frightened at this new spectacle. 
Sunbeam, more bold, stepped forward and 
looked into the other garden. The young 
girl gave a cry of terror at this apparition. 
sunbeam remained still, his eyes fixed upon 
ita. 

The word curiosity is a tame expression 
for the feeling which overwhelmed those 
two souls thus revealed to each other. They 
pronounced words which do not correspond 
to any human language, but which for them 
were the translation of an irrepressible idea. 
They gradually approached each other, until 
only a little stream parted them, when the 
girl gathered about herself her long blonde 
hair like a garment, while for the first time 
warm blushes colored her cheeks of golden 
brown. Sunbeam crossed the stream and 
took the hand of Vita, and was led by her to 
the green bank where food had been placed 
for themduring the night. Sunbeam made no 
hesitation, and partook heartily of the fare, 
while Vita sang little songs and clapped her 
hands over their feast. Then they plunged 
into the basin, and swam about like Tritons. 

The Viterbois then said: “The mysteri- 
Bring the flask of 
wine of Monterosa and my cup of lead.” The 
order was at once executed, and the count 
was startled at the fearful agitation of his 


ous hour is sounding. 


companion, and the convulsive delirium upon 
him. 


Sunbeam and Vita came out of the water, 
and ran upon the grass like two children. 
But soon new emotions agitated them. The 
youth no longer cares for the garden, the 
flowers and birds, but fixes his absorbed, 
impassioned gaze upon the maiden, who is 
troubled and in tears. His lips are drawn 
to hers, and great nature is calling them to 
each other without other priest or altar. 

“The terrible hour strikes,” said the Vi- 
terbois. “ Brother Bolsena, take this paper ; 
you will read it after my death.” The count 
assented. The adept of the Viterbois opened 
a secret gate, entered the garden by stealth, 
drew from his girdle a long dagger, and 
struck with it three times Vita and Sun- 
beam. Then he stabbed himself, and fell 
dead upon the turf. 

All the adepts hurried to the spot, in the 
fanaticism that knows no pity, and looked 
toward Bolsena for the explanation. He 
held out the paper, and bade them receive 
the diploma of immortality. “ Mingle some 
drops of the blood of Vita and Raggio with 
the wine poured into my leaden cup, and all 
drifik, saying, ‘ Immortality!’ ” 

The horrible libation went the rounds. 
It was a day of revel, a night of delirium. 
They drank to Satan; they insulted God; 
they cursed the angels. They sank to sleep 


in triumph; they woke with the joy of day, 
for the world now belonged to them. Be 
fore separating they drew up a plan of jy 
mortal life. The dean of their society ya 
to be president of the Supreme Union, The 
adepts took their place upon their 
They waited for the president; he did , 
appear. They opened the curtains of his. 
cove; he was dead! 

This story of Méry is a horrible romano, 
and gives new gloom to the dismal Lak, 
Bolsena, which is said to be the crater of 
extinct volcano, and to be so haunted | 
niephitic vapors that the farmers who 
the land near by dare not sleep near th 
banks. Of course it is a fiction out of whole 
cloth; yet, frightful as it is, this descriptio, 
of means used to destroy death is no m I 
shocking than the plain truth as to th 
prevalent means of bringing death into oy 
world even in our boasted nineteenth ce; 
tury. Death’s doings are more hideous tha) 
any romance, and the past two years hay 
seen more horrors in this line than Holbein’s 
pencil ever drew. With all our high ciyj] 
zation and proud science, we not only hay 
not done away with the fact of death, } 
we in some respects multiply and intensif 
it in a manner unknown to Christendom | 
fore. We build hospitals, indeed, and ou 
physicians and surgeons can keep alive 
they can not create a soul under the ver 
ribs of death by their wonderful arts « 
healing and strengthening the sick an 
maimed; but at the same time we inver 
deadly weapons that deal out death as ney 
er before, and concentrate in an hour tl 
carnage of the great battles of history. Wi 
have learned how to take from wounds thei 
sting and from pain its anguish by draughts 
and vapors as potent as any that the alch 
mist ever dreamed of, yet men and womer 
murder themselves and their children as 
never before; and while suicide undoubtedly 
increases in all civilized countries, many of 
the conspicuous habits and indulgences of 
our modern society may be justly called th 
chronic type of the self-murder, of which aci 
ual suicide is the acute form. It is not well 
to deal persistently in horrors, or to look 
much upon the dark side of life, but ther 
is a time for all things; and with all th 
new trophies of our really grand civiliza- 
tion, we can bear to be reminded of ow 
mortality, like Philip in the hour of his tri- 
umph, who had a servant near him whose 
business it was to cry, “Philip, thou art a 
man!” 

The skeleton is an heir-loom in our great 
human family, and it has been handed down 
from father to son and from mother to daugh- 
ter since creation. We all cover it up as well 
as we can with flesh and clothing; but ther 
it is, the frame-work of this mortal coil, and 
to this complexion must we come at last. 
The prevailing feeling in the family is that 
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jeath is an evil in itself, and Christendom 
affirms in its predominant creeds that the 
sin which threw man off from the original 
race of the Creator, and the complete and 
Hiogsed natural and moral life of Adam, 
hrew him into every kind of mortal sin, and 

to death as its rightful fruit. Our mod- 
m thought somewhat modifies this idea by 
showing that the globe before man was made 
was a great sepulchre, and the coal fields 
ind the chalk cliffs and the coral beds are 
Jl built up from the remains of extinct 
plants and animals. We discern, too, a cer- 
and the facts of ou 
We see that the propagation of 
our race implies that in some way, either 
by death or translation, the elders must go 
to give room for the young generation, or 
the earth would be overpeopled. We 


tain fitness order in 


mort ility. 


see, 


too, what old Father Siissmilch, the veteran 
if statisties, wrote more than a century ago, 


} 
I 


“that death, whose occurrence might seem 
to be capable of no order, is yet a wonderful 
display of order, and its power is subject to 
almost exact rules.” He also says: “ Allages, 
races, classes, and diseases must contribute 
to its law, in order to fill out yearly the def- 
initemass of mortality, so as to bring it about 
that every year in any province one person 
out of thirty-six should die.” 

Yet this fact of the virtual regularity of 
leath should not lead us into any easy bland 
optimism, as if all were well-with the dying 
is With the living, and human will and so- 
ial perversity had nothing to do either with 
the amount or the causes and the character 
of dissolution. Im all things a certain or- 
der appears, and crime, like death, has its 
periods and laws. The fact belongs not only 
to physical and vital statistics, but also to 
moral statistics, and the moral element en- 
ters largely into the discussion of the subject. 
Sickness and mortality are closely related to 
human folly and transgression, while intel- 
ligence and virtue are sure in the long-run 
to prolong life. Apparently our modern sci- 
ence and humanity have done a great deal 
to keep off disease, and bring down the ay- 
erage death rate in favored communities. 
Why should it not be so? If life is the due 
harmony between internal and external con- 
diti of our whatever helps the 
proper adjustment by keeping off external 
or internal disturbance must strengthen or 
prolong life. In a certain sense all nature 
is our enemy, and earth, air, water, all ele- 
ments and creatures, are watching to find 
our vulnerable point. Now all true science 
is the triumph of the human spirit over the 
tyranny of nature, and all the sciences and 
arts of health, all safeguards against infec- 
tion by proper management of water-courses 
and miasmatie grounds, all preventive meas- 
ures against the great contagions that ravage 
the earth, not only save individual lives, but 
keep evil germs out of the human constitu- 


ons being 


BY 
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tion, and act upon the general vitality of 
the race. So, too, all efforts to act wisely 
upon the springs of conduct and character, 
to promote the domestic virtues of order and 
purity, the proper care of infant children, 
the thrift of the laboring classes, the due 
training of youth in a wholesome round of 
activity and recreation, tend to prolong life 
in the community where the efforts are made, 
and to tell to a certain extent upon the san- 
ity of the nation and the race. 

There is a difficulty in giving the exact 
results of modern civilization upon length- 
ening human life on account of the imper- 
fection cf statistical studies old times. 
But, as far as we can judge, there has been 
a decided increase in the average length of 
life among civilized nations. a 
nation afflicted as France h for 
nearly a century, it is maintained that the 
average duration of life for the period be- 
tween 1771 and 1868 has increased by twelve 
or thirteen years. In the fourteenth century 
we are assured that the mortality in Paris 
was one to every twenty-two persons, a rate 
greater than now prevails in the poorest 
According to Mare d’Espine, the 
rate of mortality in Geneva, which is espe- 
cially under scientific rule, has gone down 
within three centuries to one-half, or from 
one for every 21.2 to one for every 42.3. Ac- 
cording to the official dates before the estab- 
lishment of the sanitary police in London 
and Liverpool, the death rates were ., and 
J., or in twenty and in twenty-eight, 
and afterward the rates stood at }; in Lon- 
don and 3, in Liverpool. Similar results 
appear in our American cities, and in.Phila- 
delphia the reports state that the rate was 
1, before the sanitary police, and , after- 
ward annually. 

Even in respect to those new dangers to 
life, our steam-engines land 
there has been of precaution 
that has saved many lives. According to 
the report of the Board of Trade in England, 
the deaths by railway accidents for three 
periods of five years each, from 1845 to 1860, 
were severally one man to 8,000,000 pas- 
sengers, one man to 14,000,000, and one man 
to 33,000,000 
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an increase 


a most cheering diminution 
truly, and one that should lead us Americans 
to study carefully the management of rail- 
ways in England. The deaths by sea pre- 
sent a corresponding improvement, and by 
the new methods of life-boats, ete., in 1858, 
1155 lives were saved ; in 1859, 2332; in 1860, 
3697 ; in 1861, 4624. Thus in four years the 
number of lives saved has been more than 
fourfold. 

Oettingen, whose elaborate work deserves 
great respect, thinks that modern writers 
tend to overestimate the decrease of the 
death rate in recent years, and quotes lead- 
ing writers to show that great mistakes 
have been made in the statistics of former 
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centuries by false calenlations of the relation | 
between births and deaths, and also by mis- 
takes as to the mortality among children, 
and also by overlooking the fact of the de- 
creased number of children born of marriage 
in recent years, a fact which does not allow 

us to regard the absolute diminution of the 

death rate among children as a comparative 

diminution. Thus it does not do to say 
that fewer children, comparatively, died in 
France in the latter years of the period be 

tween 1816 and 1855 merely because fewer 
died in proportion to the number of fam- 
ilies, since within that period the number 
of legitimate children to a family fell from 
4.08 to 3.07, or very nearly twenty-five per 
cent. Oettingen thinks that on the whole 
the average duration of human life remains 
about the same. He maintains that in Prus- 
sia the rate of mortality affirmed by Siiss- 
1 to 36—prevails now, | 
and that in England since 1850, in spite of 
all sanitary measures, the rate is higher than | 
for the previous term, 1838-44. The ex- 
planation of the seeming paradox is to be| 
found, undoubtedly, in the fact that every | 
blessing has its attendant evil, and that our 
enlightened scientific age has a dark shadow | 
of depravity, an increasing corruption and 
recklessness, that seem to bear the character | 
of a chronic self-murder, and to neutralize 
some of the advantages of our progress. | 
We will glance now at some aspects of this | 
chronic suicide. 

The great master of statistics, Quetelet, 
considers insanity under the universal point | 
of view of the “‘ Development of the Moral | 
and Spiritual Faculties of Man ;” yet there | 
seems to be an important distinction to be 
made between the vicious perversion of the 
mind and heart and merely physical disease 
of the brain. Moral statistics have mostly 
to deal with the moral and mental aspects 
of insanity, and with the influence of per- 
verse habits in bringing on the bodily dis- 
It is hard to draw the line between the 
moral and physical factors of insanity, al- 
though there is a line of division between 
them ; 
ly physical, the result of inheritance, cli- 
mate, or acute sickness, and in other cases 
it springs from pride, sensuality, debauch- 
ery, and habitual vices, and has a previous 
history, a preparatory immorality, which 
ends in what is called “ moral insanity.” 

The general opinion is that insanity is on 
the increase in modern civilization, and is 
multiplying that saddest form of death, the 
ruin of the intellect; but it is not easy to give 
positive facts to sustain that view. It is not | 
just to base our estimate upon the increase | 
of residents in insane hospitals, since the in- | 
crease may only prove that better care is now | 

| 
| 


mileh so long ago 


| 


ease. 


and in some cases the disease is whol- 


taken of the insane, and the prejudice against 


wherever observations have been made, the 


| thousand. 


increase in the number of the insane has 
been reported as so constant, and under aj} 
circumstances as in such regular proportion, 
that we can not help believing that this ey; 
grows among us as decidedly as suicide, Ty, 
proportion of the increase in the differey; 
kinds of insanity, and the closer investiga. 
tion of its distribution in city and country 
as well as in the different civil and profes. 
sional classes, leave no doubt that the pe- 
culiar ways and moral mischiefs of our mod. 
ern civilization favor the progress of this ea. 
lamity. Without being able to declare th, 
absolute correctness of the figures, we may 
ascribe out of the 300,000 insane of Europ 
(including idiots) the greatest relative num. 
ber, two per thousand, to the most highly 
civilized nation, the German ; while the Ron- 
manians hold the middle ground, nearly on, 
per thousand, and the Sclavic Tartars th 
lowest place, 0.6, or six-tenths of one, per 
It is much the same with insan- 
ity as with suicide, and it prevails, like sui- 
cide, more in the north and northwest of En- 
rope than in the less civilized southern and 
southeastern parts. In all the more civilized 
countries, too, there is more increase of in- 
sanity than of idiocy; and it ic the same i 
cities as compared with the country, for th 
stir and passion of overwrought civilization 
tend more to distract the brain into madness 
than to dull it into idiocy. 

Among different callings the professions 
that are called liberal are most inclined to 
delusion and melancholy. While these con- 
stitute only about a twentieth of the whol 
population, or 5.04 per cent., they number 
among the melancholy 12.90, and among the 
delirious 14.79, per cent. Among the women 
of this class there are among the melancholy 
12.66 per cent., and among the delirious 9.41 
percent. In general, melancholy and mania 
prevail more among women, idiocy and de- 
lusion more among men. 

In respect to civil condition, the unmar- 
ried, widows, and, above all, divorced per- 
sons, give a larger proportion of insane than 
the married. Although children, who are lit- 
tle, if any, exposed to insanity, are reckoned 
in the percentage of the unmarried—sixty- 
two to sixty-four per cent.—yet throughout 
Germany the proportion of celibates among 
the insane is much more unfavorable 
seventy per cent.—and in Bavaria as much 
as eighty-one per cent. Divorced women 
are especially liable to delusion and mania. 
Thus, while in Saxony the divorced consti- 
tute only 0.16 per cent., or sixteen-hun- 
dredths of one per cent., among men, and 
0.30 per cent., or three-tenths of one per 
cent., among women, they give to the in- 
sane asylums in the relation of 1.21 and 3.04 
per cent.; thus in mania the proportion of 


about 


divorced women rises as high as 6.02 per 
those institutions has been dying away. Yet} cent., and in the category of individual de- 


lusion as high as five per cent. 
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The increase of general paralysis is a sad 
faature of our new Civilization. It is one of 
the worst diseases in a medical point of view, 
at it usually appears as insanity on a grand 

manie des grandeurs). The reports of 
Bicétre in Paris for the exciting period 

49, which contains two revolutions, 

causes and effects, record an increase 


of eases of paralysis, averaging from nine in 
ne hundred up to thirty-four in one hun- 
dred cases of insanity. The years of great- 
est agitation, 1830, 1831, and 1848, 1849, show- 

the greatest increase of paralysis; and 
something of the same result appears in the 
statistics of German popular excitements. 
In 1864 there were 275 of such cases in Ber- 
n, in 1865, 337 cases, and in 1866 as many as 
77. “This disease” (so says E. Friedel in 
his able paper on Prussian states of mind), 
‘which seems to run parallel with the de- 
velopment of our culture and overculture, 
appears only among highly civilized people, 
and among these more in the northern than 
the southern races, disproportionately more 
1 cities than in villages, more among the 
higher than the lower classes, more among 
gifted, educated, striving, ambitious, san- 

ne, choleric natures than among the un- 

dd, uneducated, indifferent, melancholic, 
phiegmatic natures. In this the well-expe- 
rienced Guislain arraigns the modern civil- 
zation of our almost aimless century, yet 
ways aiming far and always eager for its 
iim, as the main factor in the increase of in- 
sanity in our day.” 

[t is remarkable how much insanity takes 
he form of dominant political ideas, as in 
Germany during the Schleswig - Holstein 
war, 1864, during the Parliamentary agita- 
tion of 1865, and the war with Austria in 
1366. In Berlin, in 1866-67, as many as ten 
patients ran upon the idea that they were 
Emperor of Germany, eight insisted that 
they were King of Prussia, five were the 
Emperor Napoleon, three Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, three Emveror of Mexico, and 
others Count Bismarck, President Lincoln, 
and other characters renowned at the time. 
Religious ideas seemed to be set aside for 
the season; and there were only solitary 
cases of persons crazed with the notion that 
they were God or Christ, the Virgin or Mo- 
hammed; while all the visionary schemers 
and mad inventors, with their projects of 
navigating sea and air, had their insane 
impersonators, and Bedlam seemed but to 
rehearse the folly and crime of the great 
world. 

We may moralize over these things in the 
pride of our philosophy, or laugh at them 
in our self-conceit, but we can not be so eas- 
ly rid of them. We must allow that there 
i8 an unsound vein running through the 
constitution of our race, and that we are all 
of us exposed to its mischiefs, and in need 
of care and discipline. Every family has 
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members more or less delicate in nervous or- 
ganization, and every man, however robust, 
needs to look well to his body and his soul 
in seasons of peculiar trial or weakness. 
Sometimes a whole community or nation 
runs mad; and the Paris that sung and 
danced early in 1870 went delirious at mid- 
summer with dreams of conquest ; and when 
defeat came, the madness of melancholy and 
malice took the place of that delirium of 
pride. We all need to keep ourselves hum- 
ble, to say our prayers, and trust supreme- 
ly in the grace that can keep the body 
from disease and the soul from all spirits 
of evil. 

Although it is often said that every man 
is alone when he dies, and his best friend 
can not go with him through the dark val- 
ley, it is true that in his death, and what 
leads to it, he stands in close relations with 
his race, and in leaving the world we belong 
to the human race as decidedly as in coming 
into the world. This is especially the case 
with the mortality that comes from the con- 
tagion of fatal diseases or deadly habits. 
Thus intemperance, which fills so large a 
portion of the graves that sadden the earth, 
is eminently a social evil, and is very sure 
to begin in boon companionship. Zschokke 
well calls brandy drinking the brandy pest. 
While wine and beer are local indulgences, 
brandy is cosmopolitan, like tobacco, and, 
as Liebig remarks, it works upon torpid na- 
tures as a depraving stimulant, and acts 
upon mankind not merely as a cause, but as 
a symptom and consequence of social per- 
versity. Whole nations have been ruined 
by drunkenness, and narcotics are part of 
the same deadly corruption, bringing with 
them every evil habit where they become 
necessaries of life. Alcohol and tobacco 
may be well called the Moloch and Hecate 
of modern society—the one kindling men 
into burning madness, and the other lulling 
them into deadly melancholy, while both 
make war upon the benign order of nature, 
and destroy the healthy glow and genial 
calm of true life. In spite of our boasted 
efforts in behalf of temperance, these bad 
habits seem to increase, and there is some- 
thing in the softness and nervous suscepti- 
bility of our age that tempts society to ex- 
cessive indulgence in stimulants and nar- 
cotics. 

The authoritative reports make it out that 
in Prussia the use of sugar has increased 
about fivefold, while the use of salt has re- 
mained stationary. If this fact shows the 
growth of effeminate tastes in modern soci- 
ety, there are tastes far worse than a sweet 
tooth. In Saxony, during the years 1846-50, 
we have a report of the beer and brandy 
consumed, which makes the amount of beer 
vary from forty-six to sixty-five cans per 
head, and the amount of brandy from over 
three to nearly five cans per head. In Prus- 
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sia the 
in Brandenburg and Pomerania the amount 
of brandy drinking is reported at 13.3 and 
9.6 severally per head—two 
which the 
in proportion to the brandy drunk—a fact 
which is generally characteristic of brandy- 
drinking countries. Our America is not ex- 


accounts give larger returns, while | 


1 


provinces in| 
number of illegitimate births is 
| tain other scourges of our race, 


empt from this scourge, and the use of ardent | 


spirits has of late years greatly increased. 
The last account that comes to us from a 
competent observer reports the annual ex- 
pense for stimulants in the United States 
at $600,000,000. In England and Wales the 
police reports for the period 1857-65 give the 
annual number of arrests for disorder and 
drunkenness, in an scale, from 
75,859 to 105,310, or from the proportion of 
403 to 503 to every 100,000 inhabitants. 
number of 


increasing 


male and female drunkards pro- 
portionately is 100 and 29, and follows very 
closely the proportion of male and female 
criminals in general, although in Liverpool 
the female drunkards are only about a fifth 
than the male. i860, and the 
rise of the new social agitation, there seems 
to have been an increase of drunkenness in 
England; and must we not say the 
America ? 

The testimony of competent judges is de- 
cided in the opinion that the use of ardent 


less Since 


The | 


same of | 


spirits is hurtful to health and long life, and | 


the old-fashioned calculations of Neison, in 
his Vital Statistics, are confirmed by the re- 
searches of the General Life-office. Accord- 


ing to these estimates, the probability of 


death among drinkers between twenty-one | 
and forty yea 
the whole population; between forty-one and | 
sixty years, four times as much; and among | 


rs is ten times as much as among 


habitual tipplers over sixty years of age, 
twice as much as among the people at large. 
In England, 1850-59, more 
were reported of men who had literally drunk 
themselves to death. Neison has given us 
his investigation of 6111 tipplers, that out of 
1000, 58.4 die annually, while out of 1000 in- 
habitants of the same age only nineteen die. 
Thus the mortality 
times as great as in the community at large. 


| we have seen, 
than 8000 cases | 
|mate children who are 
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sixty-three per cent. of sachs ble life, as eo 
pared with the population. Surely g; 
drink is slow fire, and intemperance j 
untary madness and chronic suicide. 
We can not enter into the details of ce, 


Ww hic h mn 
only destroy individual transgressors, }); 
poison the life-blood of generations, yet i 
can not wholly pass them by. As our m mod 
ern civilization has not only not stop 
but rather increased, the progress of prosti. 
tution, so it has not removed by all its san 
itary arts the scourge that goes with its ex. 
cesses. In England, in the years 1850-59 
8239 men are reporte ‘d as dying of syphi wm 
and these figures tell but little of the sto 
of the misery suffered and transmitted by the 
victims. In London, among the deaths by 
syphilis, seventy-eight per cent. took place 
among children in their first year, and in al] 
England the quota of children dying by thi 
disease is set at seventy-five per cent. of 
deaths from the same cause. These fact 
are fearful, and may well take down th 
pride of our modern civilization by thi 
frightful spectre of the slaughter of the in 
nocents. 

Who shall exhaust the annals of direct 
murder in our age—the murder of children, 
unborn and born—the murder that lifts th 
knife or the pistol against defenseless yi 
tims for money or revenge—the murde: 
that takes the name of law in the soldier's 
guise, or that which fills the suicide’s graye 
All these subjects have been carefully stud- 
ied, and modern society has reason to stand 
aghast at the spectacle of its own depravi- 
ty and wretchedness. 

The statistics of France show a constant 
increase in the number of still-born children 
since 1848, and the records up to 1860, that 
show what is more alarming, 
a relative increase in the number of legiti- 
still - born—a 
indicate evil 


fact 


which seems to designs in 


| married parents, who ought to rejoice in the 


| birth of children. 


among drinkers is three | 


He has carried out his calculations into all | 


ages, and shown how this chronic self-mur- 
der marvelously diminishes the expectation 
of life. The highest point as to numbers is 
found in the years 1851-60, which report 192 


Quetelet affirms that the 
fact is universal in Europe that more ille- 
gitimate than legitimate children are still- 


| born, while it is true that wherever illegiti- 


mate children are most frequent, and mar- 
riage is rarest, more care is taken with the 


| expected offspring, and fewer are still-born. 


men and 44 women intemperate out of 10,000, | 


in England and Wales, and which reckon the 
diminution in the rate of expectation of life 
accordingly. This last statement 
startling, and shows a falling off in the prob- 
able term of life for each ten years, from 
twenty to sixty and upward, of respectively 
twenty-eight, twenty-two, seventeen, ten, 


| parentage. 


is most | 


The reason of this is that parents of illegiti- 
mate children in such cases are less blamed 
by public opinion and less ashamed of their 
But the facts at best are bad 
enough, and Watteville reports three times 
as many illegitimate as legitimate infants 
dying in France within the first month ; and 
Hiigel, in Vienna, reports the number of 


| deaths of the former as double the numbet! 


| of the latter. 


and five years, with fractions, and amounting | 


to the 
thirty-five, 


fearful percentage, respectively, of | 


illegitimate children die far more frequently 
in the first year, 


It is remarkable that while 


those of them who survive 
thirty-eight, forty, fifty-one, and | the first year live longer than the offspring 
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¢ married parents—a fact which shows that 


chose early deaths come more from moral than 


jhysical causes. 
But we need not look abroad for the hor- 
rors of child-murder, when our own news- 
apers are full of its shocking details, and one 
f oul most devoted and accomplished bish- 
ops in our own State has been moved to bear 
s testimony against the sin of feticide in 
» official letter to his people. The move- 
ent against it must be put upon Christian 
yrounds, and no foundling hospitals can stop 
the abomination. The mortality in these 
ystitutions is usually frightful, and about 
double the rate outside the walls, amounting 
to between seventy-two and seventy-nine per 
cent. of the children admitted. It is still 
more strange that when the foundling basket 
s at hand, child-murder does not decrease. 
Thus, in France, where there are many such 
institutions, there is one child-murder to ev- 
ery 300,000; in Belgium, where there are few, 
one to every 600,000; and in England, where 
there are none, there is one to every 800,000. 
The probable reason is that where public 
opinion does not insist upon parents taking 
care of their own children, the sacredness of 
the child’s life is forgotten. 


Then as to direct murder in its usual form, | 


the shedding of blood by violence against 
law, Europe, without Turkey, reports 10,000 
of homicide yearly. In the period 
1857-65 Elliot’s tables gave an increase of 
36 cases, or from 99 to 135, or 30.4 per cent., 
in England and Wales, also an increase of 
37.9 per cent. of deadly assaults, and of 23.4 
per cent. of bodily injuries. Legoyt reports 
n France, in 1830-59, an increase of mur- 
der and murderous attempts from 931 to 
1850, and while the population increased 
40.5 per cent., murder increased nearly 100 
per cent. Oettingen says that in Europe 


cases 


there were, as near as he can find, in 1859-62, | 
about 560 sentenced to death yearly, and not 


more than 180 executed. 
good deal of force, that it is a sad character- 
istic of our age, “that in the midst of the 
most lax moral judgment of the gigantic 
murder which we see rooting itself in the 
bowels of European society, there is so much 
useless sentimentality wherever there is any 
question of the right of the magistracy to 
inflict a serious and just punishment upon 
crime !” 

It is interesting to know that in England, 
in 1842-60, out of 787 death sentences only 
141 were executed; in France, in 1861—65, 
out of 108 only 72 were executed; in Bel- 
gium, 1832-55, out of 613 only 47; in Bava- 
ra, 1862-69, out of 41 only 3; and in Prus- 
sia, 1858-60, out of 88 only 11; in Austria, 
1360-63, out of 103 only 12; in Sweden, out 
of 325 only 29. European nations still main- 
tain the right to take life from the murder- 
er, yet they exercise it with caution and 
increasing hesitation. The right is not re- 


He adds, with a | 


~~ 
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nounced even by commuting the penalty to 
imprisonment for life, for such imprisonment 
is but slow death. 

As to death by war, who shall begin to 
show adequately the number of its victims, 
or the horrors of its wounds and cruelties ? 
The wars of the French republic and empire 
counted (1792-1815) five a half 
millions of slain, and the fifty years of nom- 
inal peace that followed have seen in Europe 
only at least two millions perish by battle 
and its consequences ; while in our America 
we must use figures almost as large to tell 
the numbers lost to our nation by our civil 
war, which has left us at the end of the dee- 
ade, 1860-70, from various causes, three and 
a half millions fewer than we had 
to expect. Who can get over his astonish- 
ment at the fact that the military power of 
Europe absorbs five millions of persons, and 
apart from the especial costs of war, the 
cost of the regular standing armies has been 
about two and a half milliards of franes, or 
five hundred millions of dollars, while the 
yearly budget for popular education amounts 
to hardly one hundréd and fifty millions of 
francs, or about six per cent. of the cost of 
the war department? 

Indeed, in countries like Prussia, where 
the people, as such, are the army, a certain 
check is put upon the evils as well as the 
costs of arms; and there is also a certain 
truth in the remark of A. Corne, that, to use 
a chemical expression, war is an “ equiva- 
lent” of crime, and thus serves as an outlet 
for the elements of lawlessness and idleness 
in the community. Yet at best war is evil, 
and it is a cause of more crimes than it cures, 
for generally we find in the military class 
the greatest proportion of crime, the most 
illegitimate births, loathsome diseases, and 
most frequent suicide. 

This last fearful wrong closes our review 
of death’s doings in our time, and shows us 
in this age of frequent optimism in specula- 
tion, sentimentalism in literature, and lux- 
ury in living, the existence and increase of 
the despair that looks upon life as a burden, 
and madly presumes to throw it off. No de- 
partment of human existence has been so 
thoroughly investigated as this of suicide, 
and we have before us, in twelve full and 
minute tables, the exact results of the study. 
It appears that from 1816 to 1865, in ten dif- 
ferent nations, 280,000 cases have been crit- 
ically investigated and reported upon. The 
result shows a constant increase of this evil 
in all European countries of from between 
three per cent., as in Norway, to 5.3 per 
cent., as in Saxony, while nowhere the aver- 
age increase in the population amounts to 
more than 1.64 per cent., asin Prussia. There 
is a strange constancy in this form of vio- 
lence in great nations, as in Prussia and 
France, where for a long term of years the 
variation varies only three or four per cent. 


over and 


reason 





i) 


‘ 
from the estimated rate. In Prussia the in- | 
crease has not been large of late, but in the 
interval between 1846-50 and 1861-65, the in- 

In Den- | 
mark and Saxony, where suicide has been | 
most frequent of any states of Europe, the | 
evil has increased of late the least. It is | 
strange that suicide is rarest in the country | 
where murder is most frequent ; Corsica, in 
the list, returns only 13.8 suicides to one 
million persons, while Denmark returns 276. 
People are most tempted to take their own | 
lives in the warm months, and least in the 
cold months. Men are most apt to lay hands 
upon themselves on Monday and Tuesday, | 
when their wages are spent and work begins 
anew, and least on Saturday, when the | 
week’s work is over, the wages are paid, | 
and Sunday’s rest is near; while women are 
most tempted to despair on Sunday, when 
they so often feel the husband’s neglect and 
intemperance. 


crease Was Over sixty-six per cent. 


Cities reveal more suicide | 
than the country. In Paris the rate is six 
times that of the French country people, and 
in Berlin the rate is nearly double that in 
the country. - 

As to the professions, next to the demor- 
alized and the exposed classes, suicide is 
most frequent among those who have the 
ambition and vanity without the thorough 
culture of refined society, or among those 
who hang upon the skirts of privilege. Half | 
culture tempts extravagance, without giv- 
ing self-control, and half-educated people, 
especially such as catch the ambition of | 
showy society, like soldiers and servants, are | 
easily thrown off their balance and driven | 
to despair. Legoyt estimates in France for | 
1865 the number of suicides to every million 
inhabitants as 90 among the farming class, | 
128 among mechanics, 218 among liberal pro- | 
fessions, and 596 among the disreputable 
classes. In considering the large proportion 
from the liberal professions, we must remem- | 
ber that this term includes the artist class | 
as well as the regular professions, and does | 
not assail the idea that true education and 
judicious thought are good for body and | 
mind and long life. 

As to age, sex, and motive, it appears that 
men commit suicide three or four times more 
frequently than women, a proportion less | 
than that between the crimes of the two | 
sexes, which is as five toone. More suicides 
absolutely take place at the age between | 
forty-one and fifty years, but relatively to | 
the numbers living at that period more take | 
place between eighty and ninety years. In| 
early life, or from sixteen to forty years, the 
evil has decreased both among men and | 
women, but it has decidedly increased in the | 
term between fifty-one and seventy years. | 
The unmarried despair more frequently than | 
the married, and divorced and widowed per- | 
sons are peculiarly liable to suicide. As to| 
the motives for the act, the table giving the | 


|men as women die on account of vice a 
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results of 30,000 cases observed reports thes, 
facts among five leading nations: 


1. Disease of mind (including religious 
and political causes) 
. Bodily suffering 
Ruined fortune. ... 
. Vicious habits 
. Family discord............ 
Fear of punishment and shame.... 
Disgust at life eats 
Passion, anger, despair 
love, etc 
. General disconte 


. Trouble about others, especi 
of kindred 


100.0 


It is memorable that about as many me 
as women die in France from unhappy lov 
while three times as many women as ny 


die from shame, and three times as may 


| ruined fortunes—a proportion which holds 
| good in the five nations comprised in tl; 


table. It seems generally that women ay 
most frequently driven to despair by shocks 
to their social and domestic position, whi) 


|}men are most frequently overwhelmed by 


the consequences of their vices and crimes. 
and anxiety for a living and fortune. 

The view that we have taken of the shad. 
ed side of our modern life is not particular. 


| ly flattering to our pride or cheering to ow 
| self-esteem and ambition; yet it is not witb- 


out its comforting suggestions as well as 
wholesome lessons. We have seen the skel- 


eton in the house, and not with wholly com- 
placent admiration for its dry bones and 
ghastly look; yet those bones were once 
clothed with flesh, and that skull was made 
to be the dome of manly thought and god- 
|ly worship, the home of the gentle affec- 


tions and brave purposes that mantle the 
face with beauty and nerve the lips with 
strength. The skeleton speaks more of lifi 


| than of death, and is an utter riddle, nay, an 


absurdity, apart from the idea of life which 
it was created to embody and carry out. We 
do well, therefore, if we interpret its living 
uses, and call in all the powers of true and 
blessed life to save us from this body of 
death. While we live, let us live, and keep 
our bones covered with healthy flesh and 
blood, our hearts and heads given to true 
uses; and when we die, let not a decaying 
carcass or a dried-up manikin, but a living 
example of wisdom and virtue, represent us 
in the future, and make our memory a vital 
power among our kindred and in the world. 
The fact that we have lived here among 
men under God’s heaven should make us 
parnest to cherish and perpetuate the char- 
acteristic blessings of this life, to practice 
and teach the laws of health of body and 
mind, the enjoyment of nature and society, 
the good harvest of satisfactions that ripen 
in a wise old age, and are garnered for the 
eternal state. 

We learn, too, from this dismal study of hu- 
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man sickness and decay the great lesson of 
the unity of our human race. We all carry 
that skeleton about with us, and it is the 
mark of man’s constitution and of his rela- 
tions With his fellow-men. To keep those 
bones in good order and true uses we need 
the civilization that comes from all ages and 
nations to help us; and in the vices, wars, and 
diseases that bring so many promising lives 
to that grim estate prematurely, we suffer 
not only from our own errors, but from the 
sins of society at large, and from the whole 
world. The cholera, for example, that has 
been sending its advanced guard toward the 
eastern shores of Europe, on its fearful march 
apparently to America, is a terrible affirma- 
tion of the solidarity of mankind, as it goes 
forth from its Asiatic home among the mias- 
matic haunts of the Ganges and the filthy 
crowds of Mecea, and chants with a chorus 
from every realm the appalling Miserere of 
nations. It may be, as Tyndall affirms ty- 
phus fever to be, a proof of the connection 
of man with vegetable nature, and may 
spring from fungi taken into the system by 
respiration; and thus we receive from sci- 
ence the protection against the peril that 
science has revealed. 

It is clear that, much as we depend upon 
our own character and conduct, we are to 
a great degree bound up with the fortunes 
of our race, and much of our sorrow, as of 
our joy, is not directly of our own produc- 
tion. Our lot has larger connections than 
our narrow individualism usually thinks, 
and our good and ill come to us from a 
broader sweep and a higher power than our 
modern materialism allows. There is a place 
for our personal will, but not by itself, apart 
from our race and God’s kingdom, and in 
our efforts to do well for ourselves we must 
be aware of the vast forces, visible and in- 
visible, that are working against us, and of 
the benign powers, seen and unseen, that are 
ready to come to our help. Old Augustine 
said, “‘ Virtus ordo amoris”—“ Virtue is the 
order of love”—and we may add that love 
is living loyalty, hearty obedience, to God 
and his kingdom on earth and in heaven. 
Such love is to keep the skeleton in human 
society well clothed with health and radiant 
with expression, and to perpetuate not the 
dead bones, but the living soul, with the im- 
mortal elements in the affections and hopes 
of men in the heaven of spirits on high. 

We need to have more regard to the sci- 
ences and arts in our humanity and religion, 
and to bring our enlightened faith to bear 
upon the evils of our time and country. 


How can we help seeing that mankind are | 


still out of joint with each other and with 
the divine plan, and that the wars and pes- 
tilences that ravage the world are not mere- 
ly causes, but effects and symptoms, of the 
inherent discord and corruption? It is not 
the drunkard’s stagger that does the mischief, 
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but it is the fire in his veins; and so it is 
with the staggers and convulsions of human 
society, which is still on fire with hell. We 
have not the first essential of true civil- 
ization yet—a serious, resolute, and far- 
sighted public opinion that discerns the 
solidarity of nations, and insists that no na- 
tion or party has a right to disturb the 
peace, or ruin the business, or poison the 
health of other nations or of mankind. Mars 


/is still a gigantic bully, with little law but 


his own will, and the nineteenth century 
should not end without calling him to ac- 
count and putting a limit to his madness in 
the name of God and of men. I can not but 
believe that if society would do as much to 
prevent war as it does to insure life and 
property in other ways, the majesty of Mars 
would soon be upon its last legs. It seems 
that the amount of our national debt about 
equals the amount of the policies of life- 
insurance now outstanding in this country, 
somewhat over two thousand millions of 
dollars. What would happen if as much 
time and calculation were given to prevent 
war as are now given to prevent loss by fire 
and disease ? 

We need to set our faces against all the 
mischiefs that sicken and destroy our race, 
and to rally all friends of civilization into a 
grand committee of the whole against dis- 
ease, corruption, and death. Especially we 
should guard the germs of life, and discern 
what Plato said in his ‘“ Laws” so many cen- 
turies ago, that life begins before birth, and 
the mother is the cradle of the unborn child. 
The mother should be, as such, a sacred per- 
son, and her offspring protected by allskilland 
care, while all the diabolical arts of abortion 
and feticide should be made infamous and 
criminal. The fearful habit of looking upon 
maternity as a loss of girlish beauty, and as 
a bitter pledge to care, should be put down, 
and we should have no toleration for the 
new race of monks and nuns who would be 
childless without chastity, and be virtually, 
but not virtuously, celibates in the service 
of vanity and self-indulgence, not of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. 

Our whole method of amusements, espe- 
cially for the young, should be reformed. 
Gas-light should yield to daylight, night 
vapors in heated and close rooms should 
give way to fresh air under the open heav- 


| ens, and our young people should be brought 
'up to work and play under the ministry of 


that great solar force which is the most be- 
nign and godlike agent known to men. Ar- 
dent spirits and tobacco should be given up, 
and in their stead genial exercise of riding, 
gymnastics, and the dance, with music and 
all beautiful arts, should be employed to stir 
the languid powers and soothe the troubled 
affections. The old Greeks taught music 
and gymnastics as parts of education, and 
Plato, in urging the importance of these, 
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still maintains that the soul is superior to 
the body, and religion is the crown of all 
true culture. Why may not Christian peo- 
ple take as broad a position on higher 
ground, and with a generous and genial 
culture associate a faith that is no dreamy 
sentiment or ideal abstraction, but the best 
power of man and the supreme grace of 
God ? 

Our age is taking this whole subject of 
death and life into hand, and in some re- 
spects putting away the old phantoms of 
superstition, giving us pleasant gardens in- 
stead of ghastly charnel-houses, and asking 
us to celebrate the virtues of the departed 
rather than their dust and bones. The end 
is not yet, and Christendom is to see new 
days in her treatment of the dead as in her 
care for the living. I remember a visit to a 
strange old church in Rome which is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary of Prayer and Death, and 
which bore carved death’s-heads upon the 
key-stones of its arches, and funereal inscrip- 
tions upon its interior walls. At the time 
the forty hours’ devotion to the Sacrament 
of the Host was in progress, with a cardinal 
in attendance, and huge and dripping can- 
dies and responsive litanies to emphasize 
the worship. I will not disparage this or 
any other act of sincere religion, yet I must 
say that this does not seem to me to be the 
true interpretation or consecration of death. 
When we build a temple sacred to death, 
give us not carvings of skulls and cross- 
bones, but sculptures of blessed faces and 
saintly forms, inscriptions of living truth 
and loving devotion, with the light of heav- 
en pouring in its healing and cheering rays 
instead of glaring and smoking tapers, and 
with the eucharistic hymn that thanks God 
for all life in the eternal goodness, and does 
not end with priestly formalism. So we 
have Him who is the Resurrection and Life 
to save us from the skeleton and the body 
of death. 


BLUE-BEARD’S CLOSET. 
A* innocent-looking room enough, lined 


with book-cases, decorated with statu- 


ettes and pictures, and though evidently the 
haunt of a studious man, its luxurious ap- 
pointments showed plainly that he was fond 


of ease and comfort. No trace either of | 
skeleton or ghost, no bloody foot-print on 
the velvet carpet, no sign of any mystery | 
whatever, apparent to an ordinary observer. | 
The modern Blue-beard has grown wiser | 
than his namesake, and learned to conceal | 
his secrets as carefully as modern witches 
and fairies do theirs, thereby causing fool- 
ish people to believe that the race has per- 
ished from our work-a-day world. 

And this was Blue-beard’s closet, notwith- | 
standing its appearance; the mystery was | 
there, invisible to the new Fatima who stood | 


| in the chamber, but felt to the inmost choy 


of her passionate, aching breast. She kney 
where it lived, this secret which cast jj; 
shadow over her life and thrust itself he. 
tween her and her husband’s love. t 
there, close by her, yet she could not get a; 
it and “pluck its heart out,” unless she de. 
scended to a mean action; and if she haq 
been capable of that, I should not take th; 
trouble to constitute myself her biographer 

She was at this moment standing besiq, 
its head-quarters, a quaint antique cabine; 
which had come from across seas almost 
three hundred years before, when the first 
Rhinelander landed in the port of New Am. 
sterdam: a cabinet covered with elaborat 
carvings, on one compartment of which on 
saw Samuel rising out of the earth to terrify 
Saul at the command of the Witch of Endor: 
on another the Israelitish brethren going up 
in the Egyptian chariots to bury Jacob; on 
the top a penitent Magdalene in the first 
hopeless agonies of remorse. Above all rose 
a heavy cross; but even this was deprived 
of any hopeful significance, because the im- 
age of the dead Christ hung upon it s 
bound and maimed, so terribly lifeless, thai 
it only suggested the grief of the world’s 
blackest day without a hint of the glorious 
Easter which slumbered beyond its despair, 

She knew every one of those carved drear- 
inesses so well; she never shut her eyes at 
night without seeing them, down to the mi- 
nutest leaf or distorted gnome’s head that 
turned or grinned about the panels. When- 
ever she had an opportunity, she could not 
help creeping into the room to stare at the 
oaken horror, to apostrophize it with angry 
words, or to weep over her desolate life, ac- 
cording to her mood. It was not often that 
she found the chamber door unlocked; in- 
deed, even in the first weeks of their mar- 
riage, more than two years before—oh, how 
far off they seemed!—her husband had 
plainly intimated that he wished to retain 
enough of his bachelor privileges to have 


Was 


| that room ab.Jlutely at his own disposal. 


It was months since he had surprised her 
in it; then he had been so stately and 
frozen in his dignified displeasure that she 
rushed into a passion, and said a great 
many more harsh things than she really 
meant. But he never answered one of 
her furious speeches, only bowing her out 
into the corridor with great ceremony, and 
taking such good care to keep the door se- 
cure that since that day she had not suc- 
ceeded more than three or four times in 
gaining access, though to sit there had be- 


come so nearly a monomania with her that 


she never could resist trying the lock at any 


| hours when she was certain of his absence. 


There came a step in the hall which she 
knew better than she did the sound of her 
own voice, and poor Fatima started up in as 
sore a fright, and as unable to escape, as her 
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predecessor when discovered by her azure- 
whiskered husband. The door opened, and 
the owner of the Blue-beard closet entered—a 
handsome, intellectual-looking man of forty, 
with a certain expression of disappointment 
habitual in his brown eyes, and the lines 
about his mouth set hard and firm, as if it 
closed obstinately against some complaint 
which struggled always for utterance. 

But it was no terrified, trembling Fatima, 
obliged to depend on sister or brothers for 
support, that he found. The interval of 
opening the door had been time enough to 
transform her into the haughty Miriam 
Rhinelander whom Gotham loved to honor. 

“T knew if I came here and waited, I 
should be certain to see you as soon as you 
came in,” she said, with a sort of defiance in 
her voice which implied an entire forgetful- 
ness of St. Paul’s old-fashioned epistle. 

“Did you wish to see me ?” he asked, rath- 
er wearily, but that did not necessarily im- 
ply fatigue of body or mind; it is so much 
the fashion to be blasé and weary nowadays 
that one mistrusts the most obvious signs 
having much meaning. 

“ Apparently, since I intruded into your 
den,” she answered, carelessly. 

“T met your maid in search of you,” he 
said. “ Mrs. Livingston and some other peo- 
ple are down stairs.” 

“Tt’s not myreception day, so none of them, 
except Violet, have any business to come,” 
she retorted, as if it were his fault they had 
intruded. “ But pray who are the other peo- 
ple?” 

“T think Annette said Mr. Meredith—” 

“ He’s not people,” interrupted she. “Til 
go and see him.” 

Blue-beard inclined his head with court- 
eous indifference. 

“T leave you to your sacred seclusion,” 
she continued, with a flippant manner that 
to any body but a husband would have poor- 
ly hidden her pain and agitation. “I want- 
ed to see how you looked when you came into 
this dismal hole, supposing yourself alone.” 

“T thought you wished to speak with me.” 

“DidIsayso? Then one assertion or the 
other was a fib. Give me credit for getting 
along with a single lie;” and she laughed 
more musically but less naturally than one 
does when one’s heart is merry. 

“You have no commands for me?” he in- 
quired, holding the door open as ceremoni- 
ously as if they were not bound in that state 
where civility so often declines to dwell. 

“Tm not a school-mistress,” she replied. 
“Did I want any thing, I wonder? To be 
sure; there’s an artists’ reception to-night, 
and I promised Mrs. Schuyler to be good-na- 
tured and go to see young Ashmore’s pic- 
ture.” 

“And have you started already, taking 
this for your road?” he asked, in the old 
tired voice which always irritated her. 

Vou. XLVITI.—No. 288.—58 


“T should be an idiot if I had not learned 
that my road never by any chance lies this 
way,” she said, angrily; but in an instant 
controlled herself, so that she could continue, 
with delightful indifference, “I need not 
trouble you about my going ; I dare say Rob- 
ert will sacrifice himself.” 

“Of course Mr. Meredith will like to go, 
and as I dare say you will make up a gay 
party, I can make business my excuse for 
staying at home.” 

“You are putting yourself in the position 
of the young woman who refused a suitor 
too soon,” said she. “I hadn’t asked you to 
be a victim.” 

He only bowed again. Ashamed of her 
failure to provoke him into angry words, 
Miriam swept past him with a mocking 
courtesy, and went gayly singing down the 
gallery, but all the while her voice echoed 
back so blithely to the spot where he stood 
watching her unseen, she was thinking: 

“Tam not even worth a quarrel. I'm a 
baby, a doll! Oh, I wish I was dead! I’ve 
three minds to open that window and jump 
out; but he wouldn’t care, and I should 
only make an unpleasant spot on the pave- 
ment.” 

Then she laughed again. Duke Rhine- 
lander closed the door quickly, as if the sound 
annoyed him, and sat down to meditate in 
the silence of his Blue-beard chamber. The 
curtains were partially drawn, but the bright 
April sun stole in and played over the floor; 
it vexed him, as if it had been something 
living and joyous. He shut it out impa- 
tiently, and began walking up and down the 
room, stopping presently before the myste- 
rious cabinet, with its dismal emblems of 
suffering and death. At length he seated 
himself before it, took a key from his watch- 
guard, and unlocked the doors. They turn- 
ed complainingly on their hinges, as if they 
were sentient things, he thought, and shared 
his trouble ; but he pushed them wide open, 
bowed his head upon his hands, and took up 
the weary vigil of reflection and useless 
questions in which he had wasted so much 

time during the past weeks. 

Mrs. Rhinelander passed down stairs and 
entered the reception-room. Robert Mere- 
dith hurried forward to meet her, so full of 
life, so rejoiced at setting eyes upon her 
again, that, however cross or gloomy she 
might have felt a moment before, she could 
not help forgetting it in the pleasure of 
knowing that her appearance brought such 
entire content. 

“But I thought Violet Livingston was 
| here,” she said, giving him her hand, which 

he touched as humbly as some earnest deyo- 
tee might a sacred relic. ‘And it’s only 
twelve o’clock; and how often I’ve told both 
you and her that I’m a monster of ill nature 
so early in the morning !” 

“She remembered it, and ran away,” 
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Meredith replied ; “ but you see I was more 
brave.” 

“That is, you didn’t believe me— it’s 
worse than your impertinence in coming.” 

“Mrs. Livingston is to blame—she brought 
me. 

“The cry of Adam and all his sons—‘ The 
woman tempted me.’ But she was shabby 
to run off; I wanted to see her.” 

“She left me to explain; she has some 
people coming to breakfast—an impromptu 
invitation 
don’t come to meet them. She rushed down 
herself, for fear of mistakes, but you kept 
her waiting so long she was afraid her for- 
eign notables would arrive.” 


“And where did she find you? I con- 


clude she didn’t hunt you up at your lodg- | 


ings.” 

“No; I met her.” 

“ As if she ever walked!” 

“She was getting out of her carriage, and 
saw me.” 

“We are coming at the facts! Where, if 
you please ?” 

“T think on your door-step.” 

* And she brought you, O Adam!” 

“But you'll go ?” 

*T suppose so; one must do something.” 

“Tt will do you good to go out,” he said, 
looking at her with his marvelous violet 
eyes, so full of an understanding sympathy 
that, though it disturbed her to think he 
penetrated the glittering shams in which 
she wrapped her desolate life, she could not 
avoid feeling grateful for his kindness. 
“You are tired and gloomy this morning. I 
had a presentiment you were, and was com- 
ing to persuade you out, when Mrs. Living- 
ston overtook me.” 

“How often have I forbidden your noti- 
cing my moods ?” 
playfulness. 

“T can’t be blind,” he answered; “but I 
veg your pardon for showing that I am not.” 

“You show it very kindly,” she said, im- 
pulsively. “Oh, Robert, I am so glad you 
have come back. I began to think you 
meant to dawdle about Europe all your life.” 

“T would have come long before if I had 
thought any human being cared to have 
me,” he returned, gravely. 

“When we had been like brother and sis- 
ter from the time we could lisp!” she ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 

“T never felt the terms so strictly frater- | 
nal,” he said, in a melancholy half voice, 
careful not to be tragic enough for absurd- 
ity. 

Several times lately he had spoken in 
that way, and Miriam did not like it; she 
was always reminded of the one foolish let- 
ter he had written on hearing of her mar- 
riage. But he had forgotten all that non- 
sense now; he was her kind, patient friend— | 


she asked, with assumed 


her single confidant. though never so far as 
Ds oD i 


speech ; for when she received it in silenea 


words —in her loneliness and desolation 
She was able speedily to overlook his Stagy 
g 


he added, in his usual good-humored, cheer. 


ful way: 


and vows she shall die if you | 


| Miriam married 
| attached first to one legation, then another, 
| showy, plausible, and lazy enough to be ex- 


“T always was, am, and shall be whatever 
you choose—you know that. I’m an idle 
wretch, and it’s a charity to let me carry 


| your opera-cloak, run errands, and be usefy] 


in all sorts of ways; besides, we are rela. 
tions, and I have the right.” 

The kinship was so distant it would have 
required a skillful genealogist to trace it, 
but during the three months that had elapsed 
since his return Robert Meredith was never 
tired of insisting upon it and taking advan- 
tage of its privileges. 

He had been absent a long time when 
Marmaduke Rhinelandey 


; 


actly suited to the position. She had al- 
ways been fond of him since she could re- 
member any body, and after he went away 
to Europe took it sorely to heart that he 
wrote seldom and seemed gradually forget- 
ting all about her. Then, without much 
warning, her daily life became so full of in- 
terest and excitement she had little leisure 
to spare for thought, and, when she had, 
was in a state of delicious bewilderment 
which rendered it out of the question. 

She was living tranquilly with her mother 
up in their old home on the Hudson, coming 
to town in the winter for as many weeks as 
Mrs. Somers’s economical ideas would per- 
mit, and finding life as joyous and pleasant 
as one ought at eighteen and a half, when 
the new phase in her destiny presented it- 
self, and lonely dreams, unsatisfied longings, 
lectures on economy, and every thing else 
tiresome vanished. 

Duke Rhinelander asked her to marry 
him, and was so shy about it she got fright- 


| ened in her turn, and could not half let him 


understand that her entire heart was in her 
answer. She had known him for several 
years. He had been very kind in helping 
Mrs. Somers to make the most of her little 
property; and at last, when his great love 
would no longer permit him to be silent, 
he went to the mother with his secret, and 
she, fully recognizing his merits (which, I 
think, she would have done even without 


| his position and wealth), sent him joyfully 


to Miriam for a response. The engagement 
lasted less than three months. Mrs. Somers 
wanted to go out to her son in the West In- 
dies—he had lost his wife, and needed her— 
and Duke would not hear of Miriam’s wan- 
dering so far from him. So the marriage 
took place rather hurriedly, and Gotham was 
properly astonished, for the wiliest match- 
makers had long since given Rhinelander 


| up as a hopeless case. 


He was thirty-eight years of age, and con- 
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sidered himself ancient. He had worked 
hard in his profession, and found time in | 
the midst of all his law business to write | 
several wise books, half scientific, half phil- 
osophical, which had given him a lofty if | 
not wide-spread literary reputation. 

They were married late in the autumn. | 
Mrs. Somers sailed for her West Indian isl- | 
and, and Duke took his wife down to his 
great house in the Avenue, having had it 
heautified and decorated to make it worthy 
of her, until she felt that she had stepped 
into fairy-land at once. It might have been 
better if their betrothal had gone on until 
they had time to understand each other 
thoroughly. Miriam stood a little in awe 
of her husband, and he, in spite of his love, 
regarded her rather as a child to be petted 
and spoiled, into whose life no care was to | 
come, who was to know nothing of and could 
care nothing for his graver pursuits and 
troubles; besides, he was haunted from the | 
first by the dread that he had not yet won | 
her whole heart. 

From these few words of explanation you | 
can comprehend, as well as if I had elab- | 
orated them into a volume, in what sort of | 
position the husband and wife were likely to 
find themselves toward each other after two 
years and a half of marriage. There had | 
been no quarrels; both were too well-bred 
and too proud for such coarse expressions of | 
feeling; but they had drifted so far apart 
that their lives held scarcely one common 
interest. 

It began on Miriam’s side with emotions 
of bitter anger soon after their marriage, | 
when she found that he considered her | 
a child— an idiotic baby,” as she indig- | 
nantly expressed it—and the burning tears 
that she proudly refused to shed, the whole 


heart, leaving her reckless and hard, till the 


time came when she could not weep if she | 


had wished. 


most that she had cried; it was only two 
months after her wedding-day. She had 
just made the discovery that she was noth- 
ing to her husband, and in the midst of her 


grief and wrath arrived that one foolish let- | 


ter from Robert Meredith. He had never 
made love to her in the boy and girl days, 
but now he moaned over her loss, and as 


| her. 


| was handsomer and lazier than ever. 
torrent of bitter complaints and sufferings | 
which she would not stoop to make audible, 
seemed slowly to chill and freeze about her | 


thing in his letter, but over the loneliness 
and desolation therein depicted which ap- 
plied so dismally to her own life. 

And Duke Rhinelander found her weeping, 
with the closely written pages in her hand. 
He crept away unperceived, feeling guilty 
and wicked at having hurried the poor girl 
into a fate against which she rebelled, but 
from which he was powerless now to release 
All he could do was to make the bonds 
hurt as little as possible—let her find for- 
getfulness where she best could. Miriam 


| was equally determined that he should not 


be troubled with the child whom he had 
perhaps married out of pity, but have leisure 
to mourn over the dead love whose relics 
were kept in the mysterious cabinet she 
felt as sure as if she had seen them. 

When the two years ended, Mrs. Rhine- 
lander was a leader and a power in society, 
her balls and dinners marvels, her invita- 
tions boons and blessings, her taste in dress 
one of the world’s articles of religion, her 
will law, and her flirtations so general they 
were rather the devotion compelled by an 
absolute monarch than the coquetry which 
usually assumes that name. 

Duke Rhinelander was forty, and thought 
he had lived a million years. In all his 
gorgeous dwelling that Blue-beard closet 
was the only spot he called home, and he 


haunted it like a mournful ghost. Miriam 


| had learned utterly to loathe the shadowy 


nook and that oaken secret-keeper, till in 
her more insane moments she was inclined 


to burn the house to the ground, and so 


destroy that room and its memories, which 
would never allow her to find peace. 

Then Robert Meredith returned, and the 
winter hurried on toward spring. Robert 
He 
was waiting for the new administration to 
give him a better position abroad, and Duke 
Rhinelander’s influence was cheerfully exert- 
ed in his behalf. He was living an elegant, 
idle existence, as certain men have the secret 


of doing, no matter how impecunious they 

8) I 

Why, she could recollect the last time al- | may be. 
b a 


But Robert was always successful 
when he took “ flyers” in Wall Street, or his 


| silvery eloquence could talk some friend into 


bearing the loss, and debts and duns were 
kept in abeyance by some magnetic spell not 
granted to ordinary mortals. 

From the first he took up his réle of adopt- 
ed brother with Miriam, and she was very 
glad to see him. It was pleasant to have 


distinctly as was decent let her see he con- | somebody near who uaderstood and sympa- 
sidered himself aggrieved, and that she had | thized with her loneliness, though he was 
blighted his existence forever. | careful to show it only in acts. Meredith 

She was vexed; not a responsive thrill | was one of those lucky creatures who can 
was stirred in her heart. If she and her | express more complete devotion in the sim- 
husband had been on the terms they ought, plest act of courtesy than other men in a 
loving each other as they did, she would | whole avalanche of words. If he handed a 
have laughed over the tragic epistle with | woman to her carriage, he had a faculty of 
him. As it was, in her solitude she felt very | making it appear complete bliss; yet he was 
sorry for Robert, and wept, not over any | not in the least stilted, and his tongue and 
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his eyes together might have whiled Penel- 
ope into forgetfulness of her web and her 
duty. 

Of course before many weeks people talked 
of the flirtation, and smiled knowingly. It 
was the first time Miriam’s name had been 
mixed up with any man’s; the race had all 
been slaves, but no single member could be 
pointed out by malicious fingers as possess- 
ing the slightest claims to favoritism. 


Mrs. Rhinelander was in beautiful uncon- | 


sciousness of looks or gossip. We are slow 


to realize that we can suffer, as every body | 


else does, from such cruel insolence ; 


; and 


Robert was her patient counselor, her one | 
friend, and the whirl of pleasure and excite- | 


ment, which had long ceased to amuse her, 
went on as before. 

This morning it was Violet Livingston’s 
breakfast; then Mrs. Atwater’s reception; 
dinner out; a look in at the pictures; an act 
of the opera after; then a supper Charley 
Lane gave at Delmonico’s, the money for 
which would have been much better spent 
in helping to ward off his “down-town” 
troubles; but nobody enjoyed it any the less 
on that account. Home at last, somewhere 
among the small hours, and Robert Meredith 
left her at the door. It was so convenient 
always to have him to depend upon, and 


not be subjected to some old tabby’s com- | 
panionship, or the chance escort of some ap- | 


palling mass of stupidity, such as fell to the 
share of other women whose husbands did 
not affect society. 

Passing through the upper hall, she found 
herself opposite the Blue-beard chamber. 
The door was open, and Duke stood by his 
writing-table, evidently just leaving off 
work. He looked tired and worn. She had 
so seldom of late vouchsafed him a glance 
that it just struck her he had been growing 
thin and pale. Somehow, in that moment, 
the ice about her heart was nearer melting 
than it had been in months. She longed to 
hurry forward and let her real self speak; 
but his voice sounded cold and indifferent in 
some courteous words such as he might have 
spoken to a stranger, and checked her. “TI 
hope you have had a pleasant evening. I 
am afraid you are fatigued; you look pale.” 

“Seeing the light startled me,” she an- 
swered, truthfully enough. “I thought there 
was something the matter.” 

“What should be?’ he asked. 
some work I wanted to finish. 
my door another time.” 

“T assure you I had no intention of com- 
ing in,” she said, quickly. 

“T meant that you mightn’t be alarmed 
by the light,” he explained. 

It was as near a disagreement as they ever 
reached. A downright quarrel would have 
been better, because after the storm there 
might have arisen a chance for reconcilia- 
tion, and an honest avowal on either side. 


“T had 
I must shut 
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| Miriam grew cold and hard again. Stangq. 
ing there in her stately beauty, the jewels 
| gleaming on her neck and arms, from which 
her scarlet mantle had fallen partially back. 
| She made him think of the woman in the 
| Eastern tale who was forced by some ma. 
lign influence to be mute and icy to the man 
| who loved her, while to every body else she 
was graciousness itself. 

She saw at that instant a letter in his 
hand. It was a woman’s writing ; that she 
could have sworn. For the first time she 
was rabidly jealous. Hitherto such feelings 
had been only connected with his past, and 
so were passive rather than active emotions, 
But this was a different matter. Not con- 
tent with shutting his heart against her, he 
went far enough in some sentimental inter. 
course to receive and write notes, busy as he 
was in those engrossing pursuits which he 
made an excuse in the world’s hearing for 
leaving her to go her way alone. 

“Tl not keep you from your correspond- 
| ence,” she said, glancing with such fiery eyes 
|at the folded paper in his hand it was al- 

most a wonder they did not scorch the pages, 
“T have nothing more to do,” he answered, 
composedly enough, though he put the letter 
quickly in his pocket, with an odd expres- 
| sion of face, apparently anneyed at his for- 
getfulness in keeping it so long in her sight. 

With a careless good-night, she swept on 
toward her own apartments, and spent the 
remaining hours before dawn in a wild vigil 
of pain and impatience, anger and bitter 
grief, such as she had many times vowed to 
her soul this man should never again cause 
|her. It had been hard enough to bear while 
|she believed that his solitary hours were 
| given to regrets over the past and that hated 
| cabinet, the mausoleum which held the rel- 
ics of a dead-and-gone love. But to know 
| that some woman now living had roused the 
| tenderness which she had failed to win filled 
| her with a rush of suffering and resentment 
| which drove her almost frantic. 

But the next day came with its round of 
engagements and pleasures. Robert Mere- 
dith made his appearance as usual, noticing, 
jas he always did, the slightest change in 
| her manner, and out of his masculine vanity 
setting her discomposure down to a far dif- 
| ferent cause from the real one. He rather 
| hated thinking asinine things which placed 
him in his own eyes on a level with the id- 
| iots who boasted aloud, and would have got 
| away from the idea that he had any part in 
| his cousin’s distress, if it had not been for 
|the fact that he was already annoyed and 
| remorseful in regard to the matter. 

While breakfasting at his club, some young 
goose, who considered that their so-called 
intimacy gave him an excuse for imperti- 
nence, made a jest pointing toward Miriam, 
which filled Robert with rage, and caused 
|him so nearly to extinguish the midge that 


} 
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the youth mentally determined never again | 
to be guilty of a joke. But that was not 

all. Violet Livingston sent him a note, and 

when he obeyed its summons, she performed 

the unpleasant duty of telling him what was 

said about his dangling after Miriam, and 

read him a sound lecture. 


So Master Robert was penitent at having | 
given cause for gossip, and the idea that | 
5 a ; 
Miriam’s folly had gone far enough to occa- | 


sion her uneasiness did not seem so pleasant 
as it might have done a few days before. 
Yet half a dozen times during the conversa- 
tion he found himself on the verge of utter- 
ing words he had no business to speak, and 
Miriam was so much more confiding than usu- 
al that he was quite dazed and miserable. 

“J don’t want you to stay any longer 
she said, pettishly, at length. ‘ You’re not 
listening to me or thinking about me in the 
least.” 

He felt inclined to do high tragedy, and, 
after a poetical confession, rush off to France 
without waiting for his appointment, and so 
be out of the reach of mischief in this par- 
ticular case. But some good angel stopped 
him, and left her at least free from the hu- 
niliation of knowing that he had misunder- 


” 
’ 


stood her, and so having to endure degrada- | 


tion in her own sight. 

“T believe I am rather stupid,” he apolo- 
gized. 

“You might say ‘very’ without risking 
the charge of exaggeration,” retorted she, 
and sent him off without ceremony. 

“T don’t like it,” thought Robert. ‘She 
can’t want me to make a fool of myself! I 
suppose she doesn’t know what she wants; 
women never do, and that’s the reason they 
get into all sorts of mischief.” 

He was sorry and vexed, but, man like, 
could not help rather priding himself on the 


fact that he was such a dangerous fellow, | 


and deciding that, after all, the future must 
take care of itself. He meant no harm, and 


nothing could thrust the husband and wife | 


further apart than they were already. 

For two days Miriam scarcely saw her 
husband. The third night she gave a dinner 
—a large party—and he was forced to re- 
main at home and show himself—as always, 
quiet and self-possessed to a degree that 
made her long to cast restraint to the winds 


and astonish her guests by an ebullition of | 
She thought, as she. looked | 


jealous fury. 
down the long table and saw him at the 
further end, that if the snowy masses of 
fragrant blossoms between them had been 
the funeral garlands of his coffin, he could 
not be more utterly removed, more cold and 
lost to her, than now, and so forgot herself 


in her crazy fancies that she did not remem- | 


ber to school her face against giving expres- 
sion to her pain. 

Watching her, as his habit was, Robert 
Meredith stumbled on a discovery, while he 


appeared listening attentively to a long 
story old Deborali Osgood saw fit to inflict 
upon him. Meredith knew that he had nar- 
rowly escaped making a fool of himself. 
This girl loved her husband. It was only a 
look which revealed the truth, but with that 
for a clew, he wondered how he could have 
been so blind, and putting a thousand trifles 
together, he perceived that she was jealous. 

A dinner-table with its chatter is not the 
most convenient place in the world for med- 
itation, but he managed to get through a 
great many thoughts before the ancient lady 
by his side finished her chronicle. He asked 
himself what he had been meaning during 
these past months, and discovered that the 
devil, taking advantage of his idleness, had 
tried hard to find work for his hands. One 
never can tell how or when may come some 
good resolve in life which, acted upon, will 
be the basis from whence grows an entire 
change of character and existence. It oc- 
curred to Robert that it would be very nice 
to disappoint the devil, thinking, in the 
whimsical way in which he was wont to re- 
gard the most serious subjects, that he had 
never done so in his whole life, and might 
find an absolutely new sensation. 

Miss Deb ended her story, and in a pause 
during a change of the courses Duke Rhine- 
lander became the mark of all eyes. The 
silvery-haired butler, who looked like one 
of the patriarchs newly shaven, approach- 
ed him with a vulgar yellow envelope on 
a salver, and announced, in his respectful 
English whisper, that was painfully audible 
to every body, 

“A telegram, Sir. The boy thought there 
Was an answer.” 

So, with an apologetic bow to Mrs. Liv- 
ingston, who had the post of favor, Duke 
opened the missive, and in a moment said, 

“All good-natured people may drink sue- 
cess to Mr. Meredith. He is banished to 
France.” 

He sent the dispatch to Robert, and the 


| newly fledged moralizer read that his name 


had during the afternoon been sent forward 
by the President, and in an evening execu- 
tive session the Senate had ratified the nom- 
ination. 

“T expected to hear this two days ago,” 
was all Duke observed to Meredith, after the 
hubbub of congratulations ceased. 

Robert recollected the harsh thoughts he 
had indulged for long weeks in regard to 


i this man, saying to himself that Duke’s 


promise of assistance was a mere sham. 
Now it appeared that he had been seeming- 
ly indifferent only because he was working 
hard to accomplish Meredith’s wishes, and 
wanted to make no parade and ostentatious 
display of patronage. Robert glanced again 


|at his cousin, and was glad that his good 


thought in regard to cheating the devil had 
come as soon as it did. 
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The dinner reached its close; no enter- 
tainment ever dragged or"was wearisome in 
that house. When the other guests depart- 
ed, Meredith took advantage of his cousinly 
rights, and lingered, but Miriam said good- 
night without delay, and left him alone with 
her husband. So he and Duke went up to 
smoke in the Blue-beard closet, and there 


they sat for a long time talking more ear- | 


nestly and freely than they had ever done 
in their lives. 

The new sensation in which he had in- 
dulged himself must have been rather agree- 
able to Meredith, for after he was safe in his 
own lodgings, sitting half undressed on the 
edge of his bed, he whistled a few bars from 
“ Dites lui,” and muttered, 

“Upon my word, it’s so very neat to dis- 
appoint his majesty that I wonder I never 
attempted it before.” 

Then a little more music, a kick at his 


boots, a dash at his clothes, and the light | 


was out and he in bed with the untidy ra- 
pidity of masculine nature; and I am not 
sure that Robert’s little soliloquy was not a 
very respectable sort of prayer, if considered 
in its full meaning. 

He went up the next morning to Duke’s 


house, was admitted by a new servant, then | 


told it 
was out. 
sent the 
through 
Miriam 
seldom 
heartily as if she had been a school-girl in- 
stead of an elegant icicle of a woman. 
“Don’t run away, and don’t scold me,” he 


was a mistake, Mrs. Rhinelander 

But Robert chose to wait; so he 
stupid domestic off, and wandered 
the rooms, and finally came on 


in the library, a room where she 


said, as she started up with some incoherent | 


exclamation of anger and surprise. 
is my last visit for a long time. 
Washington in an hour, and shall only get 


“This 


back in time to take Saturday’s steamer. | 


You'll be down there to see me off?” 

She stopped crying, and said, 

“T didn’t congratulate you last night. 
I’m too nearly idiotic this morning to do 
it.” 


A few days before he would have fancied 


her tears were for his loss. 
now. 
ed after he has once rid himself of his selfish- 
ness and conceit. 

“T hope you are sorry to have me go,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” she answered; “I’ve nobody but 
you. Mymother is too busy with her grand- 
children. I haven’t a single friend besides 
you—” 

* And your husband,” he added. 

She was feeling too rebellious and hard to 
attempt any pretense for decency’s sake. 

“T have come to a resolution,” she said, 
coldly. ‘ The news will soon follow you, so 
I may as well tell it now. I am going to 
separate from my husband.” 


He knew better 


sat, and Miriam was weeping as | 


I start for | 


A man grows wonderfully clear-sight- | 


“Does he know it?” Robert asked 

“Do I ever have a chance to tell him any 
thing ?” retorted she. “I had three minds 
to do it last night before them all, and eng 
it, only I hate scenes.” 

“T knew you disliked him,” Robert saiq, 
coolly. 

She flashed an angry glance in his face, 
but he paid no attention to the warning, 

“T say I knew you disliked him, so prob. 
| ably you would be better apart. Of course 
any thing he may suffer is a matter of indif. 
ference to you.” 

“ He suffer!” she repeated, scornfully. 
am only in his way.” 

“ But since you hate him, his feelings can't 
be a matter of much consequence to you.” 

“Tt is myself I hate,” she answered, pas- 
sionately. “I am fool enough, weak and 
miserable enough, to love him after all he 
has made me suffer.” 

“You astonish me,” Robert said, compos- 
edly; ‘from your manner, I should never 
have suspected it.” 

“Are you turning against me too?” she 
asked. “I might have looked for it! Yon 
are like the rest of the world—you don't 
want to be bored with my troubles.” 

“T think you don’t quité mean that,” he 
replied, “any more than you do that you 
really love your husband. If you did, you 
wouldn’t have let this cloud grow between 
you.” 

“Was I to beg for his affection?’ she 
questioned. ‘ Why he married me I can 
not imagine, unless it was part of the enlt 
he kept for that lost love to torment some 
living woman.” 

“Have you been jealous of a dead ro- 
mance ?” 

“ And now he receives letters; he— Bah! 
what a donkey I am to go on like this!” 

“T knew a good deal of it before,” said he; 
“T came here this morning meaning to tell 
you.” 
|" “T don’t want information,” she exclaimed, 


| with the inconsistency of a mood like hers, 
| where one tries to make out that love is 
|hatred. “Even from you I wouldn’t hear 
a reproach where he is concerned. I am 
going away from him—that is enough.” 
“Have you ever asked him to tell the 
| truth—showed any desire to get at his se- 
| cret ?” 
} “JT would have died a thousand deaths 
|sooner! Why, for what do you take me, 
| Robert Meredith, that you can fancy I would 
'so degrade myself ?” 
| ‘And yet, that you may have a show of 
| reason, you ought to have some fact to crush 
| him with when he asks you why you insist 
| on a separation.” 

“ He’ll not even ask ; he will be only too 
| glad to have his freedom and his Blue-beard 
| closet secure.” 

“ So you know where his secrets are kept? 
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THE ‘DE FECTIVE CL ASSES 


I T wonde r you never forced that my sterious | 
cabinet and got at them.” 

“Tam only a woman, and you are my rel- 
ative. Perhaps that gives you a right to 
insult me,” she said, growing white with 
wrath and pain. 

“J should have done it, feeling as you do. 
I think even an act like that would be 
more excusable than suspecting him with- 
out proof.” 


“His conduct is all the proof I want— | 


months and years of coldness and neglect.” 
“ Will you let me help you ?” he asked. 
“There is nothing to be done—nothing. 
“Yes, I can tell you more than you know. 

Your husband has a secret—you are right 

the rej ; he does love some woman, as you sus- 


” 


ect.’ 
; “Perhaps you are his confidant,” she said, 
bitterly. 
thing of any body.” 
“ Will you come up to that room ?” 
“No; I'll never set foot in it again. 
do you mean? Why should I go?” 
“Tt’s a whim of mine to tell you my story 
there. I’m not talking nonsense, Miriam ; 
I can show you a way out of your trouble 
with honor to yourself.” 
“You can tell me here.” 


What 


“The spirit won’t move me unless I am 


in that room.” 

“This trifling is dreadfully out of place,” 
she said, severely. 
find Mr. Rhinelander.” 

“T met him in the street,” Robert said; 
and so he had. “Trust me this once. I 
promise that for your whole life you will be 
glad you did so.” 

She allowed him to put her hand in his 
arm and draw her away. He hurried her 
on so that she had no time to expostulate. 
They reached the door of the hated cham- 
ber. Meredith opened it, led her in, closed 
it behind them, and she found herself face 
to face with her husband. 

“Duke,” Robert said, before either could 
speak, “your wife has been wretched over 
an uncertainty long enough. End this by 
telling her who the woman is you have loved 
so long.” 

He was gone. Rhinelander, without a 
word, beckoned her toward the cabinet, and 
flung open the doors. 

“Look!” he said. 

He pushed a pile of notes and a miniature | 
toward her. She stared at them, then hid | 
her face in her hands. 

“ All yours,” she heard him say. 
iam, there is my secret. 
whom I love.” 

She leaned back in her chair and quietly 


“ Mir- 
Now you know 


fainted away, and when she came to her| 


senses, her husband was holding her in his 


arms. As soon as she could listen, he told | 
her his story—his finding her weeping over 
Robert’s letter, his dread that he had hur- 


“T am prepared to believe any 


“We should probably | 
| 


ried on the marriage witha giving ee 
| time to know her own mind, his determina- 
tion, inflexibly acted upon, to keep out of 
her way and leave her life as free as was in 
his power. 

| “] know now it was wicked,” he said, 
“but it seemed the kindest thing I could 
do. I loved you so well, little one, that I 
was ready to make any sacrifice to repair 
| the wrong I had done.” 

“ And we have been breaking each other’s 
heart when there was only a shadow be- 
tween us, which a word would have dis- 
pelled,” she sobbed, after a long talk had 
cleared up the last fear or doubt. 

“ The contrast shall only make us the hap- 
pier,’ he answered. “We have to thank 
Robert for a good deal of this content.” 

Meredith had not felt it necessary to enter 
into an elaborate explanation of his motives 
from the first. He had done enough in 
cheating Satan and setting matters straight. 

After that day the pleasantest nook in the 
house both to husband and wife was the 
room they had each held in such mortal ha- 
tred, but for which they still kept in jest 
the name that had once possessed so painful 
| a significance—Blue-beard’s closet. 


THE DEFECTIVE CLASSES.—IL 


AN OPEN LETTER TO GOVERNOR JOHN A, DIX. 





IR,—It would be disingenuous to allege 

that this paper is inscribed to you solely 
because of your acknowledged intelligence, 
philanthropy, or virtue as a private citizen. 
While the writer cordially responds to the 
deserved estimate which your countrymen 
have placed upon your character in these 
and other particulars, it is due to candor to 
say that he has taken the liberty to address 
you in the hope that, as the Executive of a 
State imperial by reason of the magnitude 
of its territory, the greatness of its popula- 
tion, its advanced enlightenment, its wealth, 
and its influential relationship to its sister 
common wealths, some definite beneficeut re- 
sults might follow if your thoughts could be 
turned to the consideration of the interest- 
ing subject which is herein presented to your 
notice. 

In a previous paper, which appeared in 
| the April number of this magazine, and to 
which the attention of your excellency is 
invited, it was shown that by the census of 

| 1870 the number of defectives in the United 

States—comprising under that head the deaf 
and dumb, the — and the feeble-minded 

| —is placed at 47,532, of whom only 5837 are 

gathered into the institutions that are pro- 

vided for such unfortunates, leaving 41,695 

scattered over the land without any pro- 

vision for their benefit. It was also shown 
that even these figures, surprising as they 
must appear to those who have not investi- 
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gated the subject, are probably much below 
the reality, and reasons were presented for 
fixing the true number of such of them as 
are destitute of the care and training of in- 
stitutions specially adapted to their infirmi- 
ties at nearly 90,000. 

In a table which accompanied that paper 
it was further shown that by the census of 
1870 the proportion of defectives in your 


——., 


| this as a basis, there must be in the State of 
New York 3566 deaf and dumb, 4426 blind, 
| and 4972 feeble-minded—a total of 12,964, 
| of whom 12,029 are abandoned to their de. 
| plorable fate by that great commonwealth, 
| If the exhibit of the census is startling, this 
}is appalling. And whether we take the fic. 
lures of the one or the other, the evidence 


| furnished of incredible unconcern and of 


own State of New York who are cared for | duty unperformed is most disgraceful for g 


in institutions was, of the deaf and dumb, 


} 


commonwealth which assumes and on many 


about thirty-four per cent. of their whole accounts deserves to be called the “ Empire 


number; of the blind, about ten per cent. ; | 
and of the feeble-minded, about four per | 
cent. The exact figures of the census for | 
the State are as follows: the whole number 
of deaf and dumb is 1783, of the blind, 2213, 
and of the feeble-minded, 2486; of whom 
there are provided for in institutions 609 | 
deaf and dumb, 226 blind, and 100 feeble- 
minded; the total of those provided for in 
the State, according to the census, being 935, 
and of those who are unprovided for 5547! 
This is a deplorable exhibit, which must 
have escaped your notice amidst the throng 
of other pressing matters claiming your at- 
tention, since there is no allusion to it in 
your late able and comprehensive message 
to the Legislature of the State. 

The reasons that were given in the former 
paper in support of the opinion that the 
number of these classes in the country at 
large, as stated by the census, is largely be- 
low the reality apply with equal force to 
the State of New York and other States in 
its vicinity. A careful investigation which 
was recently conducted by a legislative com- 
mission of the State of New Jersey corrobo- 
rates this view. In that State an accurate 
enumeration of the several classes of defect- 
ives was made, with the result that, after 
making every deduction which the most 
jealous scrutiny could suggest, the New Jer- 
sey commissioners were forced to report that 
in their opinion the whole number of deaf 
and dumb in that State “is not less than 
five hundred,” the whole number of blind 
“is not less than six hundred,” and that the 
whole number of the feeble-minded “ exceeds 
one thousand”—a total, according to their 
deliberate judgment, of 2100 defectives of 
all classes, as against 985 reported in the 
census. 

There are no known conditions peculiar 
to either which should cause the proportion 
of these unfortunates to vary materially in 
the two adjacent States of New York and 


State.” 

While neither of the defective classes js 
provided for by the State of New York to 
the extent that it ought to be, for some rea- 
son the neglect has been the greatest where 
it is the most shameful. The imbeciles, 
who are the most numerous, the most pitia- 
bly helpless, the least able to make known 
their condition, and the least likely to 
awaken sympathy, even if their distressing 
case were made known, have been the most 
cruelly neglected. It is natural and easy 
to pity the blind and the dumb, because 
there is nothing specially repulsive to the 
feelings in their infirmity. But the condi- 
tion of the idiot is so replete with much that 
is unnatural and personally disagreeable 
that he is shunned even by the tender- 
hearted, and pity and sympathy are too 
often supplanted by disgust and aversion. 
We are more apt to be shocked than to be 
touched by the hideous calamity which 
shrouds his reason, and converts him into a 
brute incarnate. And thus it happens, per- 
haps, that while 609 out of 3566 deaf and 
dumb in your State, or about seventeen per 
cent., and 226 out of 4426 blind, or about five 
per cent., are cared for and protected by its 
bounty, only 100 out of 4972 who are fee)le- 
minded, or only two per cent., are provided 
for. 

But it is not the purpose of this note to 
your excellency to harrow the feelings, and 
ause copious but unavailing tears to be 
shed over the unfortunates whose cause it 
espouses, or to make a fruitless rhetorical 
appeal to the sensibilities of those who rel- 
ish high-seasoned sentiment, or to indulge 
in a railing exposure of the unconcern, the 
neglect, or the criminal dereliction of our 
countryman at large, and of the State of 
New York in particular. Its sober purpose 
is a practical one: to arrest, if possible, the 
attention of wise, good, thoughtful, and in- 
fluential men, and to incite them to immedi- 





New Jersey; certainly there are none which 
can give color to the belief that, for any 
special reason, the proportion of defectives is 
greater in New Jersey than in New York. 
Doubtless if a similar investigation were 
made in New York, it would reveal that the 
proportion in each is nearly the same, and 
that the number of these classes is at least 
double that stated in the census. Assuming 


ate and adequate efforts for some practical 
and practicable result. Its object is to set 
in motion instrumentalities which shall di- 
minish the sum of human misery, and shall 
rescue from certain present helplessness and 
from impending deeper and remed ‘less deg- 
radation thousands of our fellow - beings. 
| Its aim is to prevail upon the State, as the 
| potential representative of society, to give 
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itself to the Christ-like task of leading these | 
unfortunates, by slow degrees but sure, out 

of the darkness which environs them, of 

freeing them from the obstructions which 

shackle them, and of lifting them into light 

and life and freedom—to give sight to the 

plind, hearing to the deaf, a voice to the 

dumb, conscience and consciousness and rea- 

son to the helpless imbecile. It does not seek 

to do an impossible thing ; for the most of 

these unfortunates— indeed, all save the 

lowest of the feeble-minded—are in most re- 

spects improvable quite up to the level of the 

average mass cf mankind, by means of the 

increased educated power of those senses 

which they possess, and which offer them- 

selves as eager substitutes for the perform- 

ance of the functions of those which were 

never enjoyed. The deaf may be taught 

through the avenue of the eye, the blind 

through the medium of the ear and touch, 

the dumb by means of the eye and the hand, 

and the idiot by all combined. Through 

these agencies they can be educated to per- 

ceive and discriminate, to enjoy the beauti- 

ful in nature and art, to contrive and invent, 

and to apply the contrivances and inven- 

tions of other men; to acquire trades and 

occupations, to become self-supporting, and 

even to contribute to the increase of the 
national wealth, and finally, to comprehend 

and be guided by the teachings of revelation. 
Even the feeble-minded, although for the 
most part incapable of these large advances, 
are yet susceptible of great improvement, 
sufficient at least to enable them to care for 
their own safety, to provide for their or- 
dinary necessities, to distinguish between 
right and wrong, to curb their passions, to 
acquire some forms of knowledge, to perform 
many kinds of useful and productive labor, 
to become partially self-sustaining, and to 
gain a conception of their Maker and Re- 
deemer. . 

Inconsidering the condition of these unfor- 
tunates, having in mind their large number, 
the questions that are uppermost are, “ Is it 
the duty of society or of the State to main- 
tain and educate all its defectives ?” and the 
duty being admitted, “Is it practicable?” 
Few will debate the abstract duty under 
reasonable limitations, and we may waive 
its discussion; but what is practicable or 
the reverse should be carefully weighed. 
Let us inquire, then, whether it is practi- 
cable or impracticable for the State of New 
York to care for and educate all its defect- 
ives. 

The essential fact that will decide this 
point is the expenditure required, including 
the cost of the necessary grounds and build- 
ings, and the annual outlay needed for the 
maintenance and care of their inmates. 
What will these be? 

The cost of institutions will, of course, 
vary with the dimensions and style of the 


edifices, the excellence of their finish and 
accommodations, and the extent and location 
of their grounds. In the older and wealthier 
States of the Union the buildings for the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded are often massive and durable struc- 
tures, of fine and sometimes imposing archi- 
tectural desigu, with spacious and beautiful 
grounds, and supplied with all the equip- 
ments and appointments that philanthropic 
experience has devised for the education of 
these defectives. In none of them, however, 
has any thing been sacrificed to mere enjoy- 
ment or luxury, although some ef them are 
supplied with many conveniences and com- 
forts which are not indispensable. In the 
less wealthy and in some of the new States 
cheap temporary buildings of wood have 
been erected, since upon any other plan it 
would have been out of their power to pro- 
vide for their unfortunates. The proposi- 
tion with them, which was dealt with in a 
manner that does them infinite credit, and 
from which other States may derive a useful 
lesson, was whether they should do all that 
they could, or do nothing because they were 
unable to do all that they would or ought; 
whether they should postpone effort until 
they were able to rear commanding and in 
every way suitable edifices, fitted with all 
the adjuncts that skill and experience have 
pronounced to be desirable, and, possibly, es- 
sential to the highest results, or whether 
they should at once gather their unfortu- 
nates into humble, inexpensive, and even 
inelegant and rude buildings, fitted on an 
economical and almost parsimonious scale 
with what is absolutely needful only, and 
do what was possible with the inadequate 
means at their command for the amelioration 
and improvement of these helpless classes. 
The result of these various methods and 
efforts in the United States has been that 
the edifices provided by the several States 
for their defectives are of nearly every de- 
gree of cost and quality, ranging from mod- 
est frame buildings to stately and substan- 
tial ones of brick or stone, and varying in 
cost from $20,000 to $500,000. Of twenty- 
five institutions in this country from which 
the writer has received information only one 
cost over $300,000, six cost $200,000 each or 
less than $300,000, four cost $150,000 each 
or less than $200,000, four cost $100,000 each 
or less than $150,000, and ten cost $50,000 
ach or less—the lowest cost of any being 
$20,000. Those for the blind, including 
buildings, grounds (consisting in some in- 
stances of forty or fifty acres), furniture, and 
equipments of all kinds, vary in cost from 
$20,000 to $330,000, the cost per pupil being 
from $500 to $2500, and the average cost per 
pupil $1000; those for the deaf and dumb 
and the blind combined vary from $35,000 
to $205,000, the cost per pupil being from 
$400 to $1367, and the average cost per pu- 
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pil $760; those for the deaf and dumb vary 
from $50,000 to $265,000, the cost per pupil 
being from $334 to $884, and the average 
cost per pupil $792 ; and those for the feeble- 
minded vary from $40,000 to $180,000, the 
cost per pupil being from $400 to $800, and 
the average cost per pupil $579. It may be 
assumed that eligible and substantial, though 
entirely plain institutions, with buildings 
constructed of brick or stone, would cost 
about $1000 per pupil for the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, and $800 per pupil for the 
feeble-minded ; and that those of an inferior 
but eminently serviceable grade, with less 
costly and more perishable buildings, less 
perfect equipments, and reduced grounds, 
may be provided at an outlay of $500 or $600 
per pupil. To avoid misapprehension it 
should be noted here that the phrese “ insti- 
tutions of inferior grade” has reference sole- 
ly to sites, structures, and quality of equip- 
ments; and that, as a matter of fact, some 
of the most successful institutions for de- 
fectives in the country, whose superintend- 
ents and teachers are of the highest rank 
in their profession, and whose labors have 
been productive of the most beneficent re- 
sults, notwithstanding the limited means at 
their control, belong to the class which are 
thus designated. 

Having ascertained in this general way 
the cost of grounds and buildings, the next 
thing to be considered is the annual expendi- | 
ture required for the maintenance and train- 
ing of their inmates. From replies that have | 
been received from numerous sources it is 
elicited that the current annual expenditures 
of institutions for the defective classes, in- 
cluding salaries, servants’ hire, wear of fur- 
niture, ordinary repairs, ete., vary from $172 
to $400 per capita of the pupils maintained, 
the expenditure of the majority of the insti- | 
tutions being $250 per capita or under, and 
the average being $261 per capita. It fur- | 
ther appears that the annual expenses are 
lowest in institutions for the feeble-minded, | 
and highest in those for the blind, the aver- | 
age being $232 per capita for the feeble- 
minded (in the State of New York the cost 
is $210 per capita), $263 for the deaf and 
dumb and the blind combined, and $285 for | 
the blind (in the New York Institution for 
the Blind, at Batavia, the cost is about $266 
per capita). It is believed that in the State | 
of New York the average annual cost of | 
maintaining all classes of defectives would 
not exceed $250 per capita. 

The conclusions we have reached may be 
summed up in few words, thus: that in the 
State of New York first-class substantial but 
perfectly plain institutions of brick or stone, 
with suitable but not redundant grounds, 
will cost $1000 per pupil for the deaf and 
dumb, and $800 per pupil for the feeble- 
minded; that humbler, but for all purposes 
of training equally effective, buildings of 


/of providing 


as estimated in your late message. 


| pose it. 
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wood, with less spacious grounds, will eos; 
$600 per pupil; and that the current annual 
expenditure for their maintenance wil] not 
exceed $250 per pupil. 

If, then, New York should adopt the plan 
asylums for all her 12,029 doe. 
fectives who are now uncared for, without 
regard to age or capability for improvement, 
the cost of grounds and buildings would be 
as follows: for substantial but plain edifices 
of brick or stone, etc., for her 2957 deaf and 
dumb, and 4200 blind, at $1000 per capita, 
$7,157,000; and for her 4872 feeble-minded, 
at $800 per capita, $3,897,600, or a total for 
all of $11,054,600, being a little over two- 
thirds what the new State Capitol will cost, 
Or for 
simple frame buildings for all classes, at $600 
per capita, the cost will be $7,217,400, being 
less than one-half of the estimated cost of 
the new Capitol. 

But there are many reasons why it would 
be unwise to advocate either of these meth- 
ods, even if they were feasible. To the sys- 
tem of asylums there is the practical objec- 


tion, which stands in the way a stubborn 


and insurmountable fact, that the great ex- 
pense of providing and maintaining institu- 
tions for their twelve thousand defectives 


| would be a burden that the people of New 


bear. Their 
undertaking 


York would be unwilling to 
indisposition to so large an 
would retard or indefinitely postpone all 
efforts for the benefit of these unfortunates, 
and it would, therefore, be unwise to pro- 
Nor would the interest of the de- 
fectives or of the State be best subserved by 
the asylum plan; for if all these, without 
regard to age or improvability, should be 


, gathered promiscuously into institutions, 
| the great number who are not susceptible 


to training, or who are incapable of advance- 


| ment, 0” -vho are intractable or past the ed- 


ucable age, would stand in the way of and 
would react injuriously upon those who are 
docile and improvable, and by their influ- 
ence, combined with the divided attention 
of their instructors, would drag the latter 
down to their own level, defeating effort, 
sacrificing time and money to little purpose, 
and leading to inevitable disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. 

A wiser course, both on economic and phi- 
lanthropic grounds, would be to require the 
several counties to make suitable humane 
provision for the unimprovable classes (who 
would belong mainly to the feeble-minded), 


| while the State adopts the system of insti- 


tutions which shall be schools for the educa- 
tion and training of those who are suscepti- 
ble to either. An institution of this kind 


| would not be a receptacle for the mere cus- 


tody of a mixed body of improvable and ir- 


|remediably unimprovable unfortunates, but 


would be strictly an educational establish- 
ment; and a system of institutions on such 
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a basis would be a legitimate complement to | 
our free common schools, and should be as | 
free to the afflicted classes as our public | 
schools are to the unafflicted. If such a sys- | 
tem should be adopted, its effect, in process 
of time, would be to reduce the number of 
those who are hopeless incapables to the 
lowest possible limit, since it would proceed 
upon the idea that, at the outset, no effort 
or outlay would be expended on those who 
are past the age or other conditions when 
melioration is practicable, and would con- 
centrate attention exclusively on those who 
may be benefited by training, all of whom 
thereafter, as they reach the educable age 
of eight or ten years, will be gathered into 
institutions, and fitted, more or less perfect- 
ly, to meet the responsibilities and perform 
the functions and duties of members of the 
commonwealth. The immediate operation 
of such a system would be to reduce within 
practicable limits an undertaking which oth- 
erwise, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
would seem of impossible dimensions, and 
would dishearten effort. Instead of the State 
being called upon to provide for 12,000 un- 
fortunates of all ages and conditions, on this 
method it would extend its bounty to less 
than one-third of that number, comprising 
those between the ages of eight and twenty- 
one, and who, after deducting all those who 
are unimprovable or ungovernable (the lat- 
ter chiefly among the feeble-minded), will 
number about 3500. 

If New York should act upon the plan of 
which we have sketched the outlines, the 
required expenditure would be, for substan- 
tial first-class but plain buildings, and suf- 
ficient grounds for 3500 defectives, at $1000 
per capita, $3,500,000, or one-fourth the esti- 
mated cost of one single building, the new 
State Capitol; or for humbler frame edifices 
for the same number, at $600 per capita, 
$2,100,000, being a little more than one-sev- 
enth of the cost of the new Capitol. In ad- 
dition, whichever style of building may be 
adopted, the entire annual cost of maintain- 
ing and educating these 3500 defectives will 
be $875,000. 

It is, however, in the highest degree im- 
probable that, with every effort directed to 
that end, all the 3500 educable defectives of 
the State could be gathered into institu- 
tions, at least for some years tocome. Many 
causes will conspire to prevent the people 
from sending their children to them, such 
as ignorance, misdirected affection, appre- 
hension of mistreatment, false shame, pride, 
and misconceptions of various kinds; and 
the probability is that, after the most stren- 
uous exertions shall have been made to edu- 
cate popular opinion, not many more than 
2000 pupils would present themselves by the 
time suitable institutions could be provided. 
There can be little doubt that an expendi- 
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of New York, of $2,000,000 for brick or stone 
edifices, or of $1,200,000 for wooden struc- 
tures, so planned that they may be enlarged 
from time to time as necessity may require, 
and an annual outlay of $500,000 for main- 
tenance and training, would cover all the 
immediate disbursement that is necessary. 

While it is unquestionably more desirable 
that the lower grade of frame buildings 
should be provided by the State for its de- 
fectives than that it should be destitute 
of any, yet for many reasons, chief among 
which are their superior durability and the 
increased security of their inmates from fire, 
substantial structures of brick or stone are 
manifestly preferable. But in either, per- 
fection of architectural finish or ornamenta- 
tion would be a superfluous elegancy. The 
first thing to consider, as was once wittily 
and wisely said by Sydney Smith, is “ what 
it is most needful to have, what it is most 
shameful to want—shirts and stockings, be- 
fore frills and collars.” Your thousands of 
defectives bitterly need and piteously appeal 
for essentials, not luxuries and conveniences, 
and these it is in the power of your State to 
furnish by a retrenchment of expenditure 
for unnecessary embellishments and lavish 
adornments. The noblest architecture in a 
democracy like this, so long as its helpless 
defectives are unprovided for, is not that 
which appeals to the sense of the grand or 
the beautiful. Splendid structures to grat- 
ify a cultivated taste, to excite the admira- 
tion of the «esthetic or the wonder of the 
stupid, to minister to sentiments of State 
pride, are infinitely less grand, and will 
prove far less enduring in their benefits, 
than plain, substantial, and modest build- 
ings for our voiceless, sightless, almost soul- 
less unfortunates, constructed, as it was ju- 
diciously said by yourself in your recent 
message, “ with the single purpose of adapt- 
ing them to the uses for which they are de- 


signed.” 


MOODS OF THE CALENDAR. 
I.—MAY MORNING. 


Darina, darling, don’t you know 

Why it is I love you so? 

Wherefore does the sunshine glow? 
What makes the pale spring-beauty blow ? 


Darling, darling, can’t you tell 
How Love caught me in its spell? 
On the buds the sunshine fell, 
Unfolding every bashful bell. 


Il.—THE FULL MOON. 


he red leaf, the yellow leaf, 
Flutter down the wind: 
Life is brief, oh! life is brief, 
3ut Mother Earth is kind. 
From her dear bosom they shall spring 
To new blossoming. 


The red leaf, the yellow leaf, 
They have had their way. 
Love is long, if life be brief— 
Life is but a day; 
But Love is for eternity, 





ture, entirely within the abilities of the State 





And for thee and me! 





Chitar’s € 


H°’ little we all thought six years ago as | 
we sat in the crowded halls and listened 
to Dickens, or rather to Tiny ‘Tim, to Dr. Mari- 
gold, Mrs. Gamp, the Boots, Dombey, Nick- 
leby, Sam Weller, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh, 
that the exertion was a strain under which the 
life of the reader was giving way! When he 
ran rapidly up the steps of the platform and stood 
at his little desk in full evening dress, and with 
the nosegay in his button-hole, then performed 
his task with such freshness and spirit and hu- 
mor, it was all so well done that it seemed most | 
easily done, and there was, we thought, no rea-.| 
son why he should be more exhausted than a | 
pleasant talker when he has told his story. But | 
Mr. Forster tells us that he was sometimes laid | 
faint upon the sofa when he left the platform, | 
and that he came to it often, after a day of the 
same absolute repose, ‘* covered,” as he describes 
himself in Washington, ‘‘ with mustard plasters.” 
It is all told in Mr. Forster’s melancholy book— 
one of the saddest stories since the life of Scott— 
most melancholy in many ways. 
Mr, Forster has been much ridiculed and 
blamed, but he has done his work tenderly and 
well. It was a hard duty, for he had to destroy 
many illusions, and he knewit. He loved Dick- 
ens and Dickens loved him, and now the famous 
man was gone, and it remained for his friend, 
instead of remembering only what was admira- 
ble and lovable, to show the shadows to those 
who thought that all was sun. Nor could he 
decline the duty. He was the most intimate 
friend of Dickens—his confidant and counselor. 


He knew more and more truly than any one else, 
and if he did not write the life, it might fall to 
hostile and prejudiced hands to do it, and so an 
irreparable injury be done to the memory of his 


friend. His own appearance in the work was 
therefore inevitable. It-was the record of what 
Dickens had told him and nobody else, and of 
what he and not another had observed in Dick- 
ens. And again we say it is a sad work thought- 
fully and tenderly done—sad, because it strips 
away many fancies, and leaves a figure of real- 
ity in place of the fairer one of imagination. As 
in the woful life of Walter Scott, the blithe and 
simple story-teller enchanting the world as if it 
were a nursery changes into the restless, eager 
money-getter, and sinks crushed and overwhelm- 
ed by needless and factitious care. Yet with all 
the deep and strange regret with which the lover 
of Dickens will read the tale, he will close it at 
last in the spirit in which it is told, with a feel- 
ing of mournful sympathy and pity, not swift to 
condemn, very tolerant of such a nature and tem- 
perament tried by the conditions of such a life, 
and with bowed head saying, ‘* God be merciful 
to me, also, a sinner !” 

This is a singular strain in which to speak of 
one of the most gifted, famous, flattered, and 
delightful men of his time ; but it is unavoidable 
after reading his life. For there are two pro- 
found impressions made by the story : first, that 
he was the most restless and uneasy of men, 
thirsting, craving, burning for popular applause ; 
and then that he had no inner, spiritual resource | 
whatever. He lived in the eye of the applaud- 
ing public, and had no other life. Such exuber- 





any Chair. 


ance of vitality, such amazing activity, are not to 
be found elsewhere. His life burned constantly 
at a white heat. Without passion in the usual 
sense, it was consumed with fervor of actior, 
The astonished reader whirls and rushes after 
the hero from the beginning to the end of his ea. 
reer. There is a breathless, tireless pace in his 
life which is exhausting even to the spectator, 
and which fully explains the sudden end of all, 
That his friend Forster felt this, and sought to 
restrain and calm him, is evident. It is not ob. 
trusively stated, it is rather hinted and implied; 
but he might as well have laid a moderating 
hand upon a comet. The only reply was, “| 
was born so, mother.” 

The moment that Dickens felt his invention 
fitiling in the least degree, the prospect of retain- 
ing the public by reading the older stories, and 
tasting by nearer and personal contact the pun- 
gency of popular applause, was fascinating and 
overpowering. His pleasure in it, as one of the 
English critics says, is a little humiliating in a 
man of his great genius. Itis the more so when 
he listened intently for the chink of the guinea as 
well as for the murmur of delight. Yet no man 
need«l money more, nor might more rightfully 
earn it. His family was very large, his estate 
was costly, and his manner of living profuse. 
But the reader presently sees with sorrow that, as 
with his great predecessor, Scott, the chief ques- 
tion gradually came to be how much money he 
could make out of his genius. And as with 
Scott, although in a smaller degree, the sum was 
enormous. By kis readings alone Dickens made 
nearly a quarter of a million of dollars, one hun- 
dred thousaud of them between the Ist of De- 
cember and the Ist of May in the United States. 
The physical labor and exposure of traveling, and 
the nervous exhaustion of the readings, with the 
tremendous pace, as he would have called it in 
another, of the rest of his life, were enough to 
destroy any man. During all his travels, both 
in the earlier and the later day, when he ran 
over to the Continent or coursed about England 
to find inspiration or seclusion or excitement, he 
constantly wrote the most copious letters, full of 
fun and shrewdness and fine fancy, and walked 


| miles and miles, and devised entertainments, and 


acted plays, and presided at meetings and feasts, 
and made delightful speeches, and seemed to have 
all the occupation of a very active and busy man 
before considering the real business in hand at 
the time. Such animal spirits as in his earlier 
years were certainly never known, ‘They bub- 
bled about him and overflowed all who came in 
contact with him. ‘They affected his style of 
writing, and despite the sagacious Taine, they 
gave his descriptions much of their singular vi- 
tality and power. 

The memoir, as Mr. Forster writes it, gives 
few glimpses of Dickens’s domestic life. A let- 
ter of his own, without his consent, had, however, 
long before his death, informed the world of a 
great domestic sorrow. Some allusion to it could 
not be avoided in the memoir, which his friend 
bravely makes, not seeking to excuse nor eager 
to blame. Indeed, of such an event the experi- 
ence and consciousness of every man and woman 
assure them that a just public judgment is almost 
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EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 





mpossible. That husbands and wives should 


bear and forbear, that those who have lived for a 
quarter of a century together, and around whom 
children have grown up to be men and women, 
should somehow hold together to the end, we all 
agree But if some can not hold together, nei- 
ther can we possibly know all the circumstances 
of separation, begause they can neither be ex- 
plained in words nor comprehended in all their | 
fullness and intensity by others. We need not, 
therefure, censure, lest if we do not morality and 
domestic happiness will suffer, Such events will 
always lie in the shade, and tempt no man and 
no woman. In the case of Dickens, that the 
domestic tragedy has been a grave injury to his 
influence and to the general judgment of his 
personal character there can be no question. 

Yet when all the pains and regrets and disap- 
pointments that attend the reading of the life of 
so famous a man are conceded, there remains 
his great work, the possession forever. 

“Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
ternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


It is a favorite theory just now that a novel is | 
necessarily of a brief date, and that another cen- | 


tury will know little of our most popular story- 
tellers. 
But not, we think, his Jeanie Deans and Old- 
buck, Parson Adams and Dr. Primrose and My 
Uncle Toby are not yet gone, nor Don Quixote 
nor Gil Blas. And why should they, being creat- 
ures of the imagination, not remain, with Hamlet 
and Portia and Romeo and Cordelia? Their 
permanence, indeed, is the proof that they are 
of imagination all compact. We can not say, 


; ; 
Even Scott, we are told, begins to go. | flowers might symbolize the purity and loveliness 


ness at rest. The teeming brain is silent, the 
busy hand is still. But there remain for us of 
the work of that swift and crowded life—for us 
and for our children—more hope, more charity, 
more high and humane resolve for our brothers 
in the world; a deeper, a surer, and a sweeter 
faith in humanity. 


Passinc up Broadway, the Easy Chair ob- 
served the signs of public mourning, and upon 
reaching the City Hall it was evident that the 
community had lost one of its great and good 
men. Indeed, the papers had mentioned his ill- 
ness, and had also recorded the names of those 
who hovered about the chamber of death. There 
used to be a tradition that Voltaire’s death-bed 
was surrounded by evil spirits. And when the 
reflective reader perused the names of those who 
had a saloon of sympathy opposite the room of 
the dying patriot, he could but echo the words of 
Talleyrand, ‘* Already, my friend?” ‘The pub- 


| lic benefactor lay in state in the City Hall, where 
’ | Lincoln had lain, and the bereaved citizens stream- 


ed through the room to gaze upon the dead form. 
Endless gardens had been rifled of their sweets, 
that garlands and wreaths and chaplets and anch- 
ors and broken columns wrought of the fairest 


| of the life that had ended, and of the character 
that was to be commended to universal imitation. 
Funereal lamps burned brightly day and night 
| in the spacious room, that the words of our great 
| Poet might be freshly remembered— 
** How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


perhaps, which shall endure, nor how long, bat | 


Some later Jay lies here, mused the Easy 


we may be sure that the figures of a story are | Chair—some lofty leader of the people, whose 
not for that reason less immortal than those of a | stern and simple honesty and steady fidelity and 


| 


play. What is a play but a tale differently told ? | 


high ability have won for him love and reverence, 


Whatever is local or temporary merely will pass; | and whose loss will not readily be supplied. In 
of that we need not doubt; and if the figure in a | an epoch of corruption and mad greed of money, 


story is, like Ben Jonson’s characters, only an| when public office is a means of private gain, 
abstract quality labeled with a human name, it | and to speak of political honor and morality is 


will be forgotten, as his characters are. Formal 
types will not survive; only persons created by 


to show yourself a babbling child, this, doubtless, 
was a man who in public office sought first the 


imaginative insight are immortal in literature. | public welfare, and despised his own, and the 


This creative power is denied by many to Dick- | longer he served the poorer he grew. 


This great 


ens. But Forster and Lord Lytton well show | city has suffered in every way from the rapacity 


that the caricature and extravagance charged | 
upon him are not less characteristic of the great- 
est names in literature; and Lord Lytton con- | 
cludes, in the wisest remark that we recall from | 
him, ‘* We must accordingly inquire of art not 
how far it resembles what we have seen, so much 
as how far it embodies what we can imagine.” 
Certainly there is nothing more extravagant and 
nothing more immortal in literature than Don 
Quixote. 

At the very end of this book, which seems to 
tell so melancholy a story, is a little picture full 
of pathos. It is the grave of Dickens in West- 
minster Abbey. Upon the neighboring wall are 
the monuments of Shakespeare, of Chaucer, and 
of Dryden, and upon the pavement before them 
is a square flat stone, with the simple inscription 
of his birth and death. The stone is covered 
with flowers still freshly strewn ; and who would 
not add another blossom to those sweet signs of 
love and gratitude for the profuse and opulent 
genius of the kindly man who lies there? Here, | 
at last, the eagerness is hushed and the restless- | 





of official rascals, and now it mourns one whom 
the rascals feared, whom good men trusted, and 
in whose hands the poor widow and the orphan 
gladly laid their little store. 


** How sleep the ‘good’ who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest!” 


A fellow-mourner approached the Easy Chair. 
Common grief makes all men kindred. ‘The 
Easy Chair pressed the hand of its unknown 
friend. ‘‘My friend,” it said, ‘‘this is well 
done. Let our children see who it is that we 
honor. Let these floral signs of woe, and this 
solemn lying in state in the City Hall, teach all 
the poor and the virtuous around us what kind of 
life they should lead, and what kind of man they 
should imitate. The city of New York, my 
friend, isa great city. It justly sneers at Boston 
as devoted to Chaldaic study, and at Philadel- 
phia as a provincial and huckstering town. Only 
here is true worth discovered and true greatness 
honored. Alas, Sir, ’tis a melancholy day!” 
A heavy snow had fallen, and while the Street 
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Inspector was swearing that there was no money 
to pay for removing the snow from the streets, 
and that it couldn’t be removed if there were, 
the snow was removed. And why not? Por- 
tents attend illustrious births, and miracles are 
wrought at the deaths of later Jays. Then in 
the morning sunshine, which fell like a benedic- 
tion upon the stricken city, the melancholy march 
to the tomb began. ‘Through the throng of 
mourners ‘‘ the casket,” as the coffin was softly 
called, was borne—a mere heap of flowers—to 
the hearse, while the full band of the most famous 
regiment played a dirge. With muffled drum: 
and pealing horns, throbbing and wailing, mak- 
ing the sorrow of the city over its unspeakable 
loss articulate through streets crowded with sym- 
pathetic spectators, many sitting at open windows 
as if a coronation pageant were passing by, the 


long train, splendid with soldiers and honorable | 


with aldermen, councilmen, police commission- 
ers, and police justices, took its way. 
at half-mast. 
city but fire 


Flags hung 
‘There are few bells now left in the 
bells, or they would have tolled sad- 
ly as the pageant moved. For these are the 
trappings and the suits of woe with which a city 
shrouds itself when its illustrious children die. So, 
seventy years ago, New York mourned when Ham- 
ilton was slain. So, nine years ago, she passed 
the funeral train of Lincoln through her streets. 
‘We mourn our loss,” said the legend over 
the door of the police station at the Central Dé- 
pot, amidst long waving streamers of white and 
black. And in the imposing ceremonies of this 
funeral the money of the people paid for saying 
the same thing in the name of the city. Yet 
who would grudge the money? Who would not 
gladly pay his share for honoring public worth 
and a pure official example? ‘The career of this 
lamented person was one of the most typical and 
delightful of American careers. Born poor, he 
had enriched himself by honest industry, and 
then he consecrated all his powers to the public 
service with absolute integrity, the most unself- 
ish purpose, and with the most elevating influ- 
ence. Of course he did this, for had he done 
otherwise, why should he have been honored by 
so imposing a public funeral? Had he been a 
poor and ignorant boy, who, having ‘‘a good 
start,” had made a great fortune by politics, and 
become one of the most unscrupulous and noto- 
rious of politicians, corrupting Legislatures, tam- 
pering with the ballot-box, selling the public 
service, debauching the public conscience, would 
he have been buried with all the signs of sorrow 
and of a deep sense of public loss that a city 
offers to its greatest citizens? Certainly not. 
A city like Boston, given over to the study of the 
Chaldee, or a provincial Philadelphia, may not 
comprehend what becomes a great city. But 
the ‘* metropolis” knows whom to honor in their | 
lives, and whom to mourn in their deaths. ‘‘ My 
friend,” said the Easy Chair to a fellow-mourner, 
as they- watched the funeral train gliding out of 
the Central Dépdt, ‘*’tis a great loss, and an im- 
pressive lesson.” The fellow-mourner’s perpen- 
dicular cigar smoked thickly, his head, in a new 
silk hat, nodded, his tufted chin jerked, as he 
answered: ‘*‘ Fact. Big thing. Boss’s funeral 
couldn't take the shine off Hank's.” 





In a late thoughtful and admirable lecture 
upon criticism the Rev. W. T. Clark, of Harler 





| lence is wrapped in all these. 


spoke most truthfully and appreciatingly of ¢ 
critic who has been for many years conne 


with one of the great morning papers in New 
York. Indeed, there are not many whose edj 
torial relations to the city press are older tha 
his, and there are none who have 
always had a sincerer regard and a higher ad. 
miration in his department from all his profes. 


n 
now and have 


sional brethren. When he took his seat, many 
years ago, there was no man more thoroughly 
equipped for his duties, and while the power and 
prestige of the press have greatly oe since 

then, there are no literary criticisms in the daily 
press to-day based upon more afiluent knowi- 
edge, juster in their judgments, and more friend. 
ly in their tone than his. It has sometimes been 
made a reproach that he always speaks kindly 
and the remark opens the whole question of n 
ner in criticism. ‘There are persons who appar- 
ently suppose that criticism is severity, and tha at 
the tomahawk is the critic’s true weapon ; and 
there is an amusing tone of surly irritation or 
sneering sarcasm in some very clever criticism 
which at once and radically ruins it as criticism, 

This tone and method are the ‘‘spicy” manner 
which the public is believed to prefer. But the 
secret is merely that the author or hiv work is 
made the text for the smartness of the critic. It 
serves no purpose. It does not even s¢ 
‘*man-trap,” or ‘‘ spring-gun,” or ‘look out for 
the dog” for the unwary. Its apparent purpose 
is, while it scourges the offender in hand, to pre- 
vent other sinners from offending. But it does 
not. If it has any effect at all, it is upon the 
saints. A delicate, susceptible, imaginative poet, 
who reads the bitter and contemptuous remarks 
upon some well-meaning but foolish brother sing- 
er, may shrink and shrink from launching away, 
and die with all his music in him. But Mutton 
Suet has none of that feeling. Gibes and eneers 
give him no apprehensions, and he will pipe as 
foolishly as the derided brother. ‘This is an ex- 
treme case, but it illustrates. The tomahawk 
style of criticism may repress real power, but it 
can not reduce the volume of folly. 

What, then, shall be done with shallow pre- 
tenders in art and literature? There are two 
courses: one is to let them alone, and the other 
is to expose them if they persist. But here, 
again, the manner is the secret. ‘The sullen 
and sneering exposition is not as efficient as the 
pricking touch of good humor. An honest in- 
dignation with pretense, indeed, is most whole- 
some, and the most friendly and kindest of crit- 
ics will not spare his wrath with what really de- 
moralizes and degrades character. But this sel- 
dom appears for judgment. The faults that the 
critic oftenest discerns are shallowness, imita- 








ve asa 





| tion, conceit, and often, also, the essential excel- 


Those who knew 
the late Mr. Gently will recall how kindly he 
treated all his patients, as he was fond of call- 
ing the subjects of his criticism. He held that 
no man could be a useful general critic who to 
ample knowledge and clear perception did not 
add a most friendly disposition and great gen- 
erosity of mind, 

‘* Here,” said he one day, taking up a volume 
of letters from Europe, ‘‘is a book which is not 
an addition to literature, and which has no espe- 
cial charm of manner. A simple, honest fellow 
has raced through France and Germany and It- 
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aly; he has seen what every body sees, and he 
has written here what every body writes. ‘The 
public should be told just this, just what will be 
found in this book. They should not be in- 
veigled into buying what they may not want. 
But why should I use my advantage of speaking 
in a newspaper to give pain to this worthy per- 
son and his friends? No. ‘The author of this 
little book,’ let us say to the public, ‘in passing 
over familiar ground for the first time, has been 
vividly impressed, as all intelligent travelers are, 
and his book is a faithful record of feelings which 
every traveler will recognize. But he has seen 
n thing new, and he describes nothing with which 
we are not familiar.’ Is not that quite as well as 
saying: ‘Of the making of books there is no end. 
Here is a worthy person—his name, it appears, 
is Stump—and he has stumped through Europe, 
and now serves us up a rehash of all the com- 
monplaces of travel, Such a book is an imposi- 
tion upon good nature.” The author may or 
may not wince. But the writer of the notice 
could not be a kind-hearted man.” 

The manner, said Mr. Gently, is all-important. 
I have often read what was meant for a friendly 
criticism—lI have a recent one in my mind—bu 
the manner must make it a deep and painful 
wound to the author. ‘The writer, perhaps, is 
speaking of a historian, and he says that he is a 
man who has carefully studied his subject, and 
who is evidently candid; that his style is excel- 
lent, and his spirit generous; that he has many 
of the highest qualities of the historian, but that 
he always mistakes the real importance of a his- 
torical epoch, and that this is a cardinal defect 
of his mind. Now writing history is the work 
of this man’s life; his ambition, his powers, his 
training, his hopes, his life, are all concentrated 
in that work. ‘The critic has read his books, 
and, with more or less thought upon the subject, 
has decided that there is the defect he mentions. 
As it is his opinion, he should say so, But 
should not he say so in a manner which would 
not so deeply wound and pain? 

It was from asking such questions that Mr. 
Gently came to be called Mr. Mush by the tom- 
ahawk school. He smiled when he heard it. 
Nevertheless,” he said, ‘‘I agree with sop 
that the sun is more powerful than the wind.” 


THERE is no contemporary event more remark- 
able than what is clumsily called the Woman 


Movement. It should hardly be thought a nov- 
elty, for woman has been always moving, and to 
some purpose, from the days of Eve down to 
those of Maria Mitchell, Elizabeth Fry, Mary 
Somerville, and Florence Nightingale. From 
Helen of {roy to Katharine of England and Mary 
of Scotland, she has been the causa causans of 
great epical and historical events. Flattered, 
idolized, worshiped, with the wildest hyperbole 
of poetry, and at last solemnly deified as ‘‘ the 
mother of God,” her voice is latterly heard qui- 
etly asking, ‘‘ Are you also willing to be just?” 

Every where equality of opportunity is now 
demanded for her; a fair chance at all kinds of 
employment, the highest education, a place in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in medical practice, and, 
as the security of all, political equality. ‘The de- 
mand is constantly made, and in the way that 
it is made it is entirely new. Women, under 
the English law, have voted in local and munici- 


pal elections, but they have never been equal 
members of the state; they have never had a 
voice in making the laws that govern them. And 
this is now the exact demand. This is that fear- 
ful ** Woman’s Rights” which is symbolized to so 
many innocent minds by a scrawny female figure 
with spectacles upon a large thin nose, and a wiry 
hand resolutely grasping a baggy umbrella. 

The signs of this feeling are every where vis- 
ible. The voting and jury duty of women in 
Wyoming Territory; the voting of women in 
Utah; the resolution of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention that they may be elected to serve 
upon school committees; their election to serve 
upon such boards in Boston; the public meetings 
of protest when their seats were refused; the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts that they are constitutionally eli- 
gible; the incessant appearance in Constitutional 
Conventions and in State Legislatures of the de- 
mand for political equality ; the steady refusal of 
Miss Hunt in Boston for many years to pay taxes 
levied upon her property without representation 
of her wishes; the sale of the cows of the Misses 
Smith in Glastenbury to satisfy the tax collector ; 
the refusal of Mrs. Foster and others in Worces- 
ter to pay taxes without representation, and the 
general public attention called to the subject by 
these incidents; the opening of many colleges to 
women as well as to men; the Oxford examina- 
tions for women in England, and those of Cam- 
bridge in this country; the curious excitement 
occasioned by Dr. Clarke’s little book upon sex in 
education; the medical schools for women; the 
calm and powerful appeals to Parliament for 
their enfranchisement in England; and the pub- 
lic adhesion to their cause of shrewd politicians 
in America—all show the strength of the current. 

As all the force and energy of the movement 
proceed from women themselves, it is very amus- 
ing to hear the wise remark that it will be time 
to consider the question when women show that 
they are themselves interested init. In England 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli are in favor 
of the county franchise; yet the number of pe- 
titioners for that measure during the last session 
of Parliament was 1889, while for the Woman's 
Disabilities Bill there were 329,206. Regularly 

| every year a delegation of women appear before 
1a committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and urge the ever-fresh argument. But Solon 
still says, ‘‘ Certainly, when women show that 
they are interested.” Undoubtedly there are very 
many who are not, and there are some who be- 
fore the same committee plead earnestly that such 
direful new responsibilities may not be thrown 
upon their overburdened shoulders. But it is 
an extraordinary argument that intelligent per- 
sons who ask a responsibility which they demon- 
strate to be necessary to their welfare, and for 
which their capacity is not seriously denied, 
should be refused it because others, for any cause 
do not wish it. And Solon’s bland reply that it 
will be time to grant it when women show that 
they wish it is intended not for argument, but 
for evasion. 

Meanwhile the decision of the question rests 
with men, and they hold generally one of four 
attitudes. ‘They are wholly indifferent or con- 
temptuously hostile, believing with Paul that the 
man is head or master of the woman; or, with 
Mr. Gladstone, they are friendly to every step of 
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progress not ‘‘inconsistent with the fundamental 
particulars of their condition as women ;” or, with 
Chief Justice Chase, they are passively favorable 
to the absolute political equality of the sexes ; or, 
with John Stuart Mill, they are actively favorable 
toit. The shrewd politicians of whom we spoke, 
however friendly, do not feel that the question is 
pressing. 
they know that the generous side is the popular 
side, and they therefore speak words of comfort, 
signing petitions and writing letters to conven- 
tions of women. 


ject; they do not even refer to it; while the 
convention itself. if sorely pushed, makes 
lite bow in the form of a resolution, «nd, 
France, passes to the order of the day. 


as in 


The actual indifference, with whatever theo- | 


retical acquiescence, to a movement so real and 


which the case of the Misses Smith of Glasten- 
bury was treated. 


satisfy the taxes. 
humoredly, and said that the women had bet- 


| smaller 


They see that there is a question, and | 


But in conventions of men | 
these brethren are not vehement upon the sub- | 


a po- | 


| peaceful. 
so universal is shown in the easy manner with | 


They were thrifty and intel- | 
ligent citizens and property-holders, and they | 
refused to pay taxes while they were not repre- | 
sented, whereupon their property was sold to | 
People read, smiled good- | 


————— 
ter pay. A hundred years ago the similar re 
fusal of their great-grandfathers shook this eon. 
tinent, and created a nation. John Hampden 
upon similar principles, refused to pay a my h 
tax, and England fought for twe 
years. ‘The indifference does not show the 
defeasible conviction that the representation of 
women as of men by their own votes js incon- 
sistent with ‘* the fandamental particulars of thei; 


nity 


iNn- 


| condition as women,” because they are permitted 


to own property to which by the long tradition 
of our race the vote attaches. The reason of 
the calmness with which the movement for < 
great and general a political change is regarded 
is. that, unlike all others in history, it does not 
threaten the good order of society. It is sym- 
bolized by the women’s crusade against the rum. 
shops in Ohio—fervent, earnest, resolute, but 
Were the crowds in the Ohio villag 

men instead of women, there would be mobs and 
riots. Were there a movement of men for any 
purpose, like that of women for equality of op- 
portunity and of its guarantee, it would long ago 
have triumphed. The victory of women will be 
unique in history, for it will be that of pure rea- 
son. It will be, therefore, postponed, but it is 


| 
| none the less sure. 





Chitar’s Literary Record. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
a lie on our table three biographies, 
which are of much more than ordinary in- 
terest and importance. ‘The Personal Recollec- 
tions of Mary Somerville (Roberts Brothers), The 
Life and Works of Anna Letitia Barbauld, by 


Grace A. Exxis (J. R. Osgood and Co.), and | 


The Life of Edwin Forrest, by James Rexs (T. 
B. Peterson and Brothers). 

Mary Somerville, the daughter of Captain, 
afterward Admiral, Fairfax, was born at Jed- 
burgh, in 1780, and died in 1872, at the age of 
ninety-two. Her life, therefore, links the old 
and the new age: during her lifetime she wit- 
nessed the birth and progress of almost all mod- 
ern science, and was herself a prominent ex- 
ample of womanhood emancipated from those 
restrictions which had been imposed upon its 
higher educational development. Despite social 
disadvantages in early life—despite, too, the 
natural disadvantages which always hinder the 
literary labors of a wife and a mother, Mrs. Som- 
erville was the peer and the companion of such 
men as Herschel, Brewster, Playfair, and Lord 
Brougham. At sixteen she was studying Euclid 
at night, when most young ladies of a literary 
turn are devouring the last novel ; at ninety she 
was still studying the higher algebra in the morn- 
ings, and reading the poets and the newspapers 
in the afternoons. Her Mechanism of the Heav- 
ens, published in 1831, was declared by the Edin- 
burgh Review to be ‘‘ unquestionably one of the 


most remarkable works that female intellect ever | 


produced in any age or country ;” in 1834 she 
was elected a member of the Learned and Scien- 
tific Society of Geneva; in 1835 she was made 
an honorary member of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and her bust was ordered to be made 
and placed in the great hall; and in the same 





| relieve her from this kind of hinderance. 





year, in recognition of her eminent services in 
literature and science, she received a pension 
from the crown of £200 per annum. Among 
her familiar friends were not only the men above 
mentioned, but also such distinguished Continent- 
al scholars as La Place, Cuvier, and Biot, and 
such literary personages in England as Sydney 
Smith, Rogers, Thomas Moore, Campbell, Ma- 
caulay, and Sir James Mackintosh. In brief, her 
life and letters introduce us to the very highest 
scientific and literary society, and our only regret 
is that her modesty has made her autobiographic 
sketches so brief. It is not only, however, as a 
picture of life and society that this book is inter- 
esting: it is an inspiring book, because it is the 
record of a battle and a victory. That to-day 
the conservative Turk should resist every attempt 
to establish educational systems for the benefit 
of Turkey fills us with amazement. It would, 
perhaps, aid us to look with more charity upon 
Turkish folly if we recollect that at the com- 
mencement of this century the whole world con- 
formed to the Turkish standard. In Mrs. Som- 
erville’s childhood, ‘‘at the village school the 
boys often learned Latin, but it was thought suf- 
ficient for the girls to be able to read the Bible; 
very feweven learned writing.” Her first studies 
in algebra were conducted furtively, and when 
her father discovered them he said to his wife, 
** Peg, we must put a stop to this, or we shall 
have Mary in a strait-jacket one of these days: 
there was X, who went raving mad about the 
longitude.” Her first marriage did nothing to 
** Al- 
though my husband did not prevent me from 
studying, I met with no sympathy whatever from 
him, as he had a very low opinion of the capacity 
of my sex.” Her own family gave her no more 
sympathy: “I was considered eccentric and 
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foolish, and my conduct was highly disapproved 
by many, especially by some members of my 
own family.” On the death of her first husband, 
and her engagement to her second husband, 
William Somerville, one of his sisters wrote her 
a letter, ‘‘ saying she hoped I would give up my 
foolish manner of life and studies, and make a 
respectable and useful wife to her brother.” Nor 
was it till her first work, the Mechanism of the 
Heavens, had been published, and the honors 
which followed it had been showered upon her, 
that the social world reluctantly conceded that 
Mary Somerville was an excevtion to her sex, 
ind could appreciate the higher studies which 
until recently have been monopolized by men. 
Her life is thus valuable to all who believe in 
woman's right to the highest development, valu- 
able because she has contributed so largely to 
the establishment of that right. The story of 
that life is very simply told, and the gaps which 
her own recollections leave are well supplied by 
her daughter. 

Mrs. Barbauld was a less remarkable woman, 
and her life presents fewer points of special in- 
Externally it was very quiet. She was 
the daughter of a clergyman, Rev. John Aikin, 
D.D., and the wife of a clergyman, Rev. Roche- 
mond Barbauld. Her life was that of the wife 
of a teacher and a country pastor. Her educa- 
tion did not differ widely from that of her sex in 
her day, and so little did she share the ambition 
of Mrs. Somerville for the higher education that, 
when invited to take charge of a young ladies’ 
seminary to be organized for the purpose of im- 
parting it, she replied, in a letter curiously char- 
acteristic of the age, that young ladies ‘‘ ought 
only to have such a general tincture of knowledge 
as to make them agreeable companions to a man 
of sense,” and that ‘‘the best way for women to 
acquire knowledge is from conversation with a 
father, a brother, or a friend.” Her poetry, by 
which she is best known, belongs to the school of 
which Cowper is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative. Grace A. Ellis has done her work 
with commendable painstaking ; the evidences 
of careful study of her subject are on almost ey- 
ery page, and the book has not that excessively 
diffusive style which is a common fault of mem- 
oirs. 

Of the Life of Edwin Forrest we can only say 
that it is entertaining, graphic, anecdotal, and 
readable, that. it is written by one who had a 
life-long familiarity with the subject of his sketch, 
and that it gives an inside view of the actor and 
his life. But the writer is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Mr. Forrest, and the attempt to hold 
him guiltless of all responsibility for the Macready 
riots, and to reverse the verdict of the jury and 
the decisions of the courts in the Forrest divorce 
suit, will not be likely to prove successful. The 
assertion ofan anonymous member that for $5000 
a bill of divorce could have been obtained from 
the Pennsylvania Legislature is but a sorry 
ground on which to base a charge of wholesale 
corruption against judge, jury, and Court of Ap- 
peals in New York. 


terest. 


TRAVELS. 


THE peculiar design of Mr. T. B. ATKINSON in 
his Art Tour to Northern Capitals of Europe(Mac- 


millan and Co.) distinguishes it from ordinary 
books of travel. This design he thus indicates 
Vor. XLVIIL—No. 288.—59 


in his preface : ‘‘ My book pretends to be nothing 
more nor less than its title indicates. It is ex- 
pressly the record of an art tour. It does not 
profess to give descriptions of scenery, or to deal 
with matters of science.” ‘The author is known 
as an art critic and a contributor to the Portfolio 
and other English periodicals on art subjects. 
He spent the summer of 1870 in travel in North- 
ern Europe, and especially in visiting and exam- 
ining with care the public galleries of Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Moscow. 
He did not confine his examinations, and has 
not confined his notes, exclusively to “art.” Thus 
in his opening chapter there is an interesting ac- 
count, which to most readers, and even to most 
travelers, will be fresh, of the antiquities of Den- 
mark. ‘This is based on a visit to the Museum 
of Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen. There 
is a chapter, one of the most interesting in the 
volume, on the imperial manufactory of mosaics 
at St. Petersburg, which our author states to be 
unsurpassed in the world, except perhaps by that 
at Rome. The size of certain of these works 
of art will surprise those of our readers who are 
accustomed to think of mosaics only as personal 
ornaments. ‘*‘ The mosaic sent to Paris in 1867 
weighed no less than seven tons, and to move 
such a mass in the atelier needs cranes and oth- 
er mechanical appliances.” The cost of this mo- 
saic was estimated at £11,000. Another, which 
Mr. Atkinson saw in the process of manufacture, 
would employ, he was told, five men for four 
years. The delicate shading of color produced 
in painting can also be produced by the skillful 
worker in mosaic. Mr. Atkinson was assured that 
in the St. Petersburg manufactory there were no 
less than 14,000 different tints, and he adds that 
by a gradation of furnace heat any tint can be 
imparted to the colored glass, so that there are 
really no limits to the number of tints. In de- 
scription Mr. Atkinson excels. With no florid 
writing, and none that so impresses the reader 
that he stops to say, How fine !—with none of the 
striking and semi-sensational rhetoric of Taine, 
the intellectual strength and subtlety of Ruskin, 
or the quieter beauty, thought, and power of 
Hamerton—he yet gives a clear and simple de- 
scription of what he has seen, and indicates what 
is worth seeing. As an art guide-book, either 
to the real traveler or to him who travels only 
in imagination and by the aid of books, this work 
will be one of real value. It conducts to galler- 
ies too little visited by American travelers, and 
interprets treasures too often overlooked. Of 
the value of his art criticisms we do not feel so 
confident. There are indications of a want of 
solid philosophical judgment, such as underlies 
all true criticism. But we have not the means 
to verify them in detail; and for the ordinary 
reader their accuracy is a matter of subordinate 
importance. It is as a book of simple and vivid 
descriptions that this record of an ‘‘ art tour” 
is chiefly valuable. 

In Europe Viewed through American Specta- 
cles, by C. C. Futon, of the Baltimore Ameri- 
can (J. B. Lippincott and Co.), our author car- 
ries us over the ground which we have all trav- 
eled so often, and with so many guides; but 
there is a newspaper editor’s observation of the 
common things of life, and a freshness in his 
descriptions of them, that render his volume 
one of much more than usual interest. Thus, 
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for example, in his letters from Paris we have | 


nothing whatever on the palaces and the churches 
and the art galleries. We have instead descrip- 
tions of such matters as a Paris boulevard at 
night, 
kets, the grisettes, the Mabille, marriage laws 
and matrimonial agencies, Sunday amusements, 
shop keepers, street etiquette. ‘There are some 
facts and figures, which possibly the guide-book 
has furnished, but they are incidental, and are in- 
troduced to enforce a lesson, generally one favor- 
able to American life and manners. Mr. Fulton 
does not always see Europe through ‘‘ American 
spectacles.” He is a hearty believer in our po- 
litical and social freedom, but he does not man- 
ifest the same enthusiasm for our moral ideas. 


On the contrary, his views of the Parisian gri- | 


sette and the Mabille are decidedly seen through 
French spectacles. He does not exactly defend 
either, but he indicates no reprobation, and pic- 


tures the life of the one and the pseudo-enjoy- | 


ment of the other as they appear to a French- 
man. 
bling at Baden-Baden is that of a very shrewd 
American. Who else would have had the cool- 
ness to sit watching the game and studying its 
significance as Mr. Fulton did till this conclu- 
sion was verified, ‘* All who played lost, except 
the few who made a lucky venture, and imme- 
diately stopped playing.” 

Pen Pictures of Europe, by EL1zABETH PEAKE 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.), are materially aid- 
ed in their power to give impressions of Euro- 
pean scenery and cities by the sixty-six full-page 
pencil pictures which accompany and illustrate 
them. These pictures are of very diverse mer- 
it; some are really fine, others are decidedly me- 
diocre, and still others were once good, but are 
printed, if we mistake not, from old and worn 
plates. The pen pictures are a simple journal 
of the experiences undergone and the sights seen 
by one who made the customary tour of Europe. 
There is nothing novel in the material, nothing 
remarkably life-like in the descriptions. Eliz- 
abeth Peake simply saw what thousands have 
seen, and records what in private letters hun- 
dreds have recorded. Yet there is a certain 
freshness in her narrative; she does not resort 
much to guide-books to eke out her own descrip- 
tions; the very simplicity of her journal imparts 
to it a charm; and though there are books of 
European travel that are from the critic’s point 
of view finer, yet, when both pictures and letter- 


Paris hotels and boarding-houses, the mar- 


On the other hand, his view of the gam- | fice for us to say here that for most students it 


| will supplant Henderson on the Minor Prophets, 


| the most valuable portion of the volume. 


| strong, and Co.) 





press are taken into consideration, it is safe to 
say that there are not many which will give the 
ordinary reader a better conception of the ordi- 
nary European tour. It would make a capital 
guide-book, to be read with care as a prepara- 
tion for the actual journey. 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY, 

Tue new edition of Barnes's Notes (Harper 
and Brothers) is now brought down to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the last of the Pauline Epistles, | 
if we agree with Mr. Barnes, as we are inclined 
to do, in attributing that letter to Paul. The 
added element of illustrations is of less impor- 
tance in the Epistles than in the Gospels and the 
Acts, but it is wisely employed. Mr. Barnes’s 
most characteristic quality, common-sense, ap- 
pears nowhere more clearly, and renders nowhere 


a more valuable service to the ordinary student, | 


| ly, man. 
| ive thinker, but too dogmatic to carry conviction 


than in his notes on the Pauline Epistles. 4, 
is not always critical, but he is never obscure 
he does not always suggest as much in the tex: 


as some other commentators, but he never adds 


rarely or never complicates Paul’s doctrine wit} 
his own superadded theology. And though 
commentator can treat of these controver 
epistles without becoming measurably con 
versial himself, Mr. Barnes always treats 
views of opponents with great fairness, and 
more desirous to ascertain the truth than to wi 
a theological victory. In a word, no Ameri 
commentary has, as yet, succeeded in wres 


| the palm from Mr. Barnes’s Notes as an instru- 


ment for the ordinary lay student of Scripture. 
Lange on the Minor Prophets (Scribner, Arm 
strong, and Co.) is really the combined work of 
eight scholars. Three of these are Americans, 
the German original being not yet completed. 
Leaving to the theological critics a more detailed 
analysis and criticism of the work, it must suf- 


which has hitherto been their sole reliance. Th: 


| American additions constitute, in our judgment. 


Vol 
[V. of the Bible Commentary (Scribner, Arm- 
embraces Job, Psalms, Proy- 
and Solomon’s Song. Job is 
treated as a dramatic poem resting on a basis 
of historical fact; Solomon’s Song as a poem 
based on a historical fact—the marriage unio: 
of Solomon with a shepherd maiden of North 


erbs, Ecclesiastes, 


ern Palestine—but embodying an ideal repre 
sentation of human love in the marriage rela 
tion. The allegorical interpretation, which treats 
it as a representation of the communion of love 
between Christ and his church, is not denied, 
but it is admitted doubtfully, and is regarded as 
only entitled to a secondary and subordinate 
place. The brevity of this commentary is a se- 
rious defect. The notes on the Psalms especially 
will hardly give satisfaction to any except the 
purely exegetical student. 

In the Arena and the Throne (Lee and Shep- 
ard) the author of Credo engages in what, not- 
withstanding his strong assertions, the world will 
generally regard a ‘‘ doubtful disputation.” His 
object is to set forth the greatness of man, not in 
his present state, but in his possibilities, and in 
the ideal which God is yet to realize in his per- 
fected character. He undertakes to show that 
this world alone is inhabited, that other worlds 
are made for it and its tenant, that when man’s 
history is ended ‘‘ the physical universe will have 
no further end to subserve ; it shall be dissolved ;’ 
and he proceeds to tell us, in a paragraph, just how 
that awful consummation is to be effected. The 
grandeur of man and his fitness to be thus the 
centre of the universe he enforces by the story 
of Judas, illustrating the magnitude of his possi- 


| ble wretchedness, of Job, illustrating the magni- 


tude of his possible victory over trial, and the 
character of Jesus Christ, the embodiment of the 
Deity in the highest created form or object, name- 
Professor TOWNSEND is a suggest- 
to doubting minds, and too rhetorical to produce 
the best effect on any minds. ‘This closing sen 
tence of his volume, for example, might do fo1 
an oration ; it certainly has no place in a treatise : 
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‘Immortals! you 
ruins, whose walls 


who stand amidst dil: apids ated 
are riddled with the enemies’ 
artillery, look up; above you is waving the ban- 
ner of victory, being the sign of the cross. Is- 
sues which without your consent Heaven itself 
can not control, hang this moment pending on 
your decision, 
" Scholars, knowing the deserved scholarly repu- 
tation of Professor W1iLL1AM HENRY GREEN, of 
Princeton, will lay down his Book of Job (Robert 
Carter and Brothers) with some feeling of disap- 
intment. They will hope for light on the dis- 
po uted questions, Who was Job? When was 
the book written? Is it a history, or a poem, or 
th? For what purpose was it written? They 
will find no direct answer to these questions. 
Even a short introduction, giving the author’s 
conclusions, without engaging in an argument 
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veipeding te nen ha 
dition. 3ut the student 
complain that Prof 


2m, ve been a valuable ad- 
will have no right to 
Green has not done 
what he could have done well, if he has done 
well what he undertook to do. This is to set 
forth the general drift of the book, ‘‘ to exhibit 
its plan and structure, and trace the course of 
thought from first to last.” And this has been 
admirably done, with an object which is unmis- 
takably practical rather than scholastic. The 
product is a book which belongs to the general 
reader rather than to the student, and to the lat- 
ter only because it affords that comprehensive 
survey of the Book of Job as a whole which is 
the best preparation for in detail. 
Something of the origin of the volume, a 
ot sermons, is noticeable in general 
structure and in occasional repetitions. 
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SUMMARY OF 
MHE 

I cludes the discovery 
faint comet. 
this year, was found by the indefatigable 
Peters, of Hamilton College, New York, 
18th of February, and constitutes No. 135 of 
those now known. ‘The comet, also the first of 
the year, was detected by Winnecke on the 20th 
of F ‘ebruary. 
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of an asteroid and 


Dr. 


| 


Astronomical record for February in- | publication of The 
a| to be a monthly 
The asteroid, the first discovered | thirty-six octavo pag T 


Spérer has developed some ideas concerning | 


the nature of the solar spots, in which he states 


that these must be considered as the hottest por- 
tions of the sun’s surface, and that therefore cur- | 


rents of rising 
lower 
heated portions. The ascending current of air, 
on arriving in the cooler strata, must form dark 
clouds. ‘The only evidence of the existence of 
storms in the lower strata of the atmosphere is, 
he thinks, to be found in the deviation of the 
points of the protuberances of the chromosphere. 


gases must 


the 


exist above them, while | 
currents of air must flow toward the 


| rue ary contains an artic ied by 
on the | ‘‘ 


Moines, Iowa, begins with the year 1874 the 
which is designed 
urnal of about 
he number for Feb- 
Professor Hall on 


in which he gives a re- 


Analyst, 


mathomaiten 


Comets and Meteors,” 


| view of the present state of our knowledge con- 


cerning the connection between these classes of 
bodies. 

As regards Optics, Lord Rayleigh communi- 
cates the results of his experience in manufac- 
turing the diffraction gratings that are now com- 
ing into considerable demand in connection with 
spectroscopic investigations. He has been able 
by means of the camera to obtain a photograph 
of a piece of striped cloth on such a scale that 


| there was room for about two hundred lines in 


front of the pupil of the eye; this grating was 


| capable of showing lateral images of a candle. 


| He finds, however, that the imperfections of our 


The application of photography to the obser- | 


vation of 
many other astronomical and scientific phe- 
nomena, promises to be materially facilitated 
by the use of the heliopictor, invented by Dr. 
Stein. This is an automatic arrangement for 
securing astronomical photographs in the open 


the transit of Venus, as well as to | 
| parallel and equally distant lines. 
| leigh has therefore had recourse, 


optical appliances interpose an almost insuperable 


| obstacle to the preparation of the desired grat- 


ings, since in their preparation the problem is to 
cover at least a square inch with 3000 perfectly 
Lord Ray- 
with great sue- 


| cess, to the photographic method known as con- 


uir, without a dark room, which is replaced by a | 


box two or three inches deep, large enough to 
hold the photographic plate, which forms one 
side, 

the rotation of Jupiter 
studied by Schmidt, 
of observations on well-defined spots. 
nvestigation Schmidt has paid special attention 
to the question of the local movements or proper 
motions of the spots themselves. The accuracy 
of his observations has been such that a spot 
frequently observed by him for five months gives 
the time of rotation of the planet accurately to 
Within one-twelfth of a second. He finds but 
one spot that exhibited no proper motion, al- 


about its axis has 
een 


though many both dark and bright spots were | 
| zation, 


observed by him. 
Notw ithstanding the previous non-success of 
such periodicals, Professor Hendricks, Des 


of Athens, by means | 
In this | 


tact printing ; by this method he has, he states, 
copied diffraction gratings made by Nobert, con- 
taining as high as 6000 lines to the square inch. 
The attempt to copy such gratings by simply 
taking a cast is, he says, attended with much 
risk to the original, although he has, by way of 
experiment, succeeded in doing this. 

The elliptic polarization of light in its relations 
to the superficial colors of bodies has been inves- 
tigated by Dr. Wiedemann, of Berlin, and among 
various interesting results, he concludes that the 
more a light of given wave length is absorbed by 
any body, by so much the greater is the elliptic- 
ity of the reflected light ; and, again, the colors 
best reflected show in general also the greatest 
elliptic polarization. The entire problem of the 
superficial colors of bodies reduces itself, there- 
fore, to, first, the question of the elliptic polari- 
and, second, to a determination of the 
connection between absorption and elliptic polar- 
ization. 
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r the head of Acoustics we have to men- 
some very valuable observations by Profess- 
or Tyndall, in continuation of those of Professor 
Henry already given by us, on the distance to 
which fog-bells and fog-whistles can be heard, 
or the acoustic transparency of the atmosphere. 
Remarkable differences were found from day to 
day, and eyen from hour to hour, in the distances 
to which whistles, trumpets, and cannon were 
heard. The experiences of one day would fre- 
quently appear to reverse the conclusions of the 
previous, but it finally became manifest that these 
differences were due mainly to the interposition 
between the observer and the source of sound 
of mixtures of air and aqueous vapor of differ- 
ent densities. In general, the optic and acoustic 
transparency must be considered as entirely dis 
tinct from each other. Cloudy, foggy, and hazy 
weather, as well as the absence of the sun after 
night-fall, contributed in a large degree to increase 
the acoustic transparency of the atmosphere. 

In the department of Heat, Fatigati has made 
a new determination of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of a unit of heat by comparing the work 
expended in turning the disk of a Ramsden elec- 
trical machine and the electrostatic decomposi- 
tions produced by the electricity thereby gener- 
ated ; his result, namely, 464.87 units of work, 
agrees in general with that originally received. 

One of the most important contributions to 
Meteorology is found in the Admiralty charts of 
the winds and currents for the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Indian oceans. The isobares drawn on these 
charts show that in the ocean, on the west side 
of each of the continents, there is at all times an 
area of high pressure, whose centre is at a dis- 
tance from the coast varying from twenty to 
thirty-five degrees longitude. The position 
and shape of the isobares seem to be largely 
determined by that of the continents adjoining. 
Out of these high pressures the winds blow in all 
directions, and following the winds there flow 
also outward the surface currents of the sea, 
which in their turn regulate the distribution of 
the temperature. 

A very thorough memoir on the connection 
between the aurora borealis and various meteor- 
ological phenomena has been published by Forss- 
man, of Upsala. He has in an able manner con- 
nected together the perturbations of the magnetic 
needle and the auroral phenomena on the one 
hand, and the observations of the barometer and 
the winds on the other. He concludes that a 


certain movement of the barometer, which is op- 
posite in different parts of the Old World, pre- 
dominates during the aurora, and that at that 
time the barometer is highest, or at a maximum. 


M. Rayet’s results, published some six or eight 
years ago, differ considerably from those of Forss- 
man. 

In connection with Terrestial Physics we note 
that Professor Sir William Thompson, in an ad- 
dress to the Society of Telegraphic Engineers, 
urges epee tele »graphers the importance of ob- 
serving the indications of an electrometer at each 
end of a telegraph line, at any time of the day or 
night, whether during a magnetic storm er not. 
If the line be worked with a condenser at each 
end, this observation can be made without dis- 
turbing the working of the line. 

The earthquake of January, 1872, in the city 
of Schemacha, in the Caucasus, has given occa- 
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sion to Moritz to euebaiiiies some details abi ut 
the present state of our knowledge of earth, juak 
in general, and especially those of that tow 
From Moritz’s paper it seems that so freq: . 
is that city visited by earthquakes that in —". 
Caucasus the words earthquake and Schemact 
seem almost interchangeable. Moritz suggest 
that a system of telegraphic earthquake warn 
ings, similar to the telegraphic storm warnings 
should be established. He also shows that tha 
city is not a desirable location for a seismome 
tric or earthquake observatory. 

As a highly interesting application of pur 
mathematics to the problems of organic life 
study of the spirals of the shells of the nautily 
and ammonite has for the past forty years fre- 
quently claimed attention. The latest work 
upon that subject is the inaugural dissertation 
of Dr. Grabau, of Leipsic. The author revix 
very thoroughly the works of his numerous 
decessors in this field. He shows that the n 
urements made by them may by a slight 
of eccentricity be made to support either the 
theory of the concho-spiral or of the logarithmic 
spiral curve 

In Chemistry the materials for the history of 
the aromatic group of compounds continue 
increase. One point of industrial importance is 
worth noticing in this connection, viz., that an 
thracene in considerable quantities has been dis- 
covered in the crude oil distilled from the lias 
slates of Wiirtemberg. By this discovery 
value of the oil has been much enhanced. 

Cahours, continuing his investigations among 
the alcohol radicles, has described a number 
interesting butyl compounds, notably those form- 
ed by the union of butyl with certain metals. 

Lallemand, studying some phenomena of illu 
mination, finds a solution of naphthaline in pr 
alcohol to be capable of a beautiful blue fluor 
cence. 

Ammonium nitrite has at last been obtair 
and examined by Berthelot. This compound is 
so extremely unstable that chemists hitherto have 
been unable to form it. It is procured in whit 
needles, which explode by concussion, or by sim 
ply heating to 74° C. (166° F.), with a violencé 
equal to that of nitro-glycerine. 

In America two rather interesting chemical 
papers have been published. One is by A. W 
Wright, on the action of ozone upon alcohol and 
ether. The result is, of course, the formati 
of various oxidized derivatives of these com 
pounds, especially acetic acid and aldehyde. 
The other paper is by A. R. Leeds, upon dis- 
sociation at low temperature. By simply boil- 
ing solutions of ammoniacal salts he found them 
to be slowly decomposed, and decidedly alkaline 
vapor given off. 

In Geology and Mineralogy the most interest 
ing home matter is the publication by Professo1 
Raymond of a report on the mining statistics of 
the Western United States for 1872, a volume 
replete with important information in regard to 
the actual condition of the mining industry, the 
bullion and other products, and the improv 
ments in mining machinery and engineering 
that have lately been brought into use. As 
editor of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 


land a speci: list in this direction, the continued 


labors of Professor Raymond have been of great 
service to the industries of the country. 
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The government exploring expeditions, with 
vhich geological research is always a prominent 
feature, are busily engaged in bringing up their 
ecords with a view to their publication ; and so 
‘reat is the number of gentlemen now in Wash- 
ngton Officially interested in geographical and 
reological subjects that they have organized 
themselves into a society for mutual improve- 
ment, embracing over twenty members. 
Nothing particularly new is presented in the 
rtment of Geography, although it is with re 
gret that we place on record the fact that no fur- 
ther doubt seems to be entertained as to the death 
f Dr. Livingstone, the great African explorer. 
His remains were expected at Zanzibar at late 
idvices, and will doubtless soon be brought to 
England. This, however, does not close, for the 
present, the efforts at African discovery, as let- 
ters from Compiégne and Marche to the 16th 
of October report a successful research in West- 
ern Africa; and the Livingstone Congo expedi- 
tion, under Lieutenant Grandy, will probably 
\tinue its labors. Whether the search party 
der Lieutenant Cameron, which went to the 
relief of Livingstone by way of Zanzibar, will 
remain long in the field is very doubtful, as near- 
ly all its members were more or less affected with 
sickness, with consequent disorganization to the 
expedition. Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs is making good 
ogress in his exploration of the Sahara, and his 
reports have already thrown a flood of light on 
hat terra incognita. On the 11th of January 
he had reached the oasis of Dachel, with its 
17,000 inhabitants. 
For some years past a great deal of activity 
has been manifested in the direction of the ex- 
loration of New Guinea, incited thereto partly 


by the general interest of the subject, and partly 
by the prospect of obtaining some of the rare and 
valuable specimens of birds, especially the birds- 


of-paradise, so highly prized and of so great 
commercial value. Beccari, D’Albertis, Miklu- 
cho-Maclay, and others, have been engaged in 
this enterprise. Among the most successful of 
all, however, has been Dr. A. B. Meyer, who has 
lately returned with many interesting geograph- 
ical and other facts. This gentleman succeeded 
in obtaining many skins of birds-of-paradise, of 
which he offers a great variety at the modest 
prices of from fifty to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each. 

Various works have lately appeared ——- 
upon the little-known interior of British North 
America, Among others is that of Mr. Charles 
Horetzky, who was engaged in the survey of the 
route of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and who 
has published, in a series of newspaper articles 
and in a small pamphlet, a general account of the 
resources and physical character of the country. 


Vorks of greater pretensions and of much in- | 


terest in the way of personal narrative and ad- 
venture are those of Captain Butler on the 
Lone Land and the Wild North Land. 


Great 


In Zoological Science an interesting announce- | 


ment is that of the discovery of a new fossil Zeu- 
glodon in France, a genus which has generally 
been considered restricted to North America, 
where it represents the Sgualodon of the Old 
World. Many of our readers may remember 
the discovery in the Southwestern States by Mr. 
Koch of a gigantic fossil vertebrate, estimated 
by him as having been a hundred feet in length, 
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which he considered to have eae a huge marine 
serpent, calling it Hydrarcl Further re- 
search identified these remains with others pre- 
viously obtained on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, and described under the name of Ba- 
silosaurus. The teeth were quite peculiar in 
being compressed, cutting, and lobed, 
something like those of certain seals. As the 
result of critical investigation, however, on the 
part of several accomplished naturalists, it was 
decided that the animal was in reality a cetace- 
an mammal. in view of 
the flexibility of its spinal column, it was capa- 
ble of much lateral motion, and was somewhat 
serpent-like in form. 

Professor Peters has lately described a new 
genus of recent mammals from the mountains 
of Peru under the name of Dinomys, this belong- 
ing to the same group with the porcupine, and 
connecting two of its widely dissimilar sections. 
It is of large size, and quite peculiar in color in 
being black with white spots. 

The destruction of the American 
buffalo on the Western plains has called atten 
tion to the danger of its entire extermination, 
and several bills have been introduced into Con- 
gress to arrest this destruction. One of the most 
practical consists in imposing a revenue tax cf 
one or two dollars on each skin. At present the 
largest proportion of the destruction of this ani- 
mal is on account of the hide, a company of a 
dozen men having killed many thousands in a 
few months for this object alone. The market 
is now glutted with the skins, so that instead of 
being worth three or four dollars each, they are 
scarcely worth one. <A tax of one or two dol- 
lars would therefore be prohibitory for the pres 
ent, and doubtless have an important effect. 
Unless something be done in this direction it is 
very evident that in less than twenty years the 
buffalo will be among the rarer North Amer?zan 
animals, only to be seen in menageries and z00- 
logical gardens or in the recesses of the mount- 
ains. 

An interesting contribution to the facts in ref- 
erence to the hereditary transmission of pecul- 
iarities noticed in a communication to the 
Zoological Society, giving an instance of a deer 
with double hind-feet, this having been the third 
or fourth generation in which this characteristic 
was manifested. 

Professor Stieda has published an elaborate 
memoir upon the anatomy and structure of the 
lancelet, a curious object, which Professor Gill 
and other ichthyologists consider to constitute a 
special type of the vertebrate division, coequal 


108. 


shape, 


Probably, howey er, 


enormous 


is 


| with that of the lamprey-eels and the true fishes. 


According to Professor Gill’s system, it is the 
type of the class Leptocardti, the lampreys, and 
the My-xine, constituting the class Marsipo- 
branchiz, while the great body of the cold-blood- 
ed swimming vertebrates, known as fishes, fall 
into the class Pisces. 

A contribution to the influence of physical 
conditions upon animal structure is furnished 
by Professor A. Milne-Edwards in a paper upon 
the relation between geograp hic distribution and 
the coloration of birds, in which he endeavors to 
show that in Australasia and in certain portions 
of the Polynesian region a tendency to mela- 
nism is decidedly prevalent, this being exhibited 
in the parrots, many of their species being black, 














while those of other colors have their hues over- 
laid w 
tendency. 
The discovery on the coast of Holland « 

specimens of the American horse-foot crab, or 
king-crab, has been recently a matter of consid- 
erable surprise to naturalists, this animal being 
one of the many ancient types supposed to be pe- 
culiar to America. An explanation of its occur- 
rence in Europe is furnished by Mr, W. A. Lloyd, 
formerly curator of the aquarium at Hamburg, 
who states that in 1866 he caused to be liberated 
in the German seas large numbers of these ani- 
mals that had been sent over living from New 
York for introduction into aquaria. 
becoming overstocked, 











fuliginous tint, éxhibiting the same 
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The market 
no more satisfactory dis- 
position of the remainder was devised than to 
throw them into the sea near the island of Heli- 
goland. 

The Boston Society of Natural History has 
published, in quarto form, Professor Morse’s 
elaborate paper on 












































Terebratulina, a genus of 

brachiopod shells, very abundant on the New 
England coast, especially in the Bay of Fundy. 
This is a production creditable § American re- 
search, and tends to throw much light upon the 
geological succession and relations of the fossil 
forms of the group. 

Dr. Maddox, in the Microscopical Journal, 
announces the discovery of a new ameeba-like 
protozoan in the New Forest of Great Britain. 
The relationship of this, to the Pelomyxa of Dr. 
Greef, observed near Magdeburg, is not indicated. 

Of Engineering items for the month, the pro- 
posed tunneling of Mont St. Bernard is per- 
haps the most interesting. The technical jour- 
nals describe the projected line at great length. 
We have, however, only space for the more im- 
portant features of the plan, which are the fol- 
lowing : At Borgeau a curved tunnel of 500 me- 
ters; beyond Bovernier two tunnels, one of 100 
meters, the other of 300 meters; between Sem- 
brancher and Volleges a tunnel 250 meters long ; 
another of 150 meters in the side of Mont Lar- 
cey; another of 500 meters under Comcure ; 
proceeding on to St. Pierre, it enters a tunnel of 
150 meters. At an altitude of 1804 meters, at 
the foot of the plain of Prox, commences the 
great tunnel which carries the line into Italian 
territory. This tunnel is 5800 meters in length, 
and will be constructed in four sections by means 
of side galleries, so that the work will be com- 
pleted in three or four years. These galleries 
will remain open afterward for ventilation, and 
it is proposed, for the benefit of tourists, to form 
a station within the tunnel by widening 600 me- 
ters of the level central portion. The cost of 
this work is estimated at $12,000,000. 

Pursuant to a call issued by the American 
members of the Vienna Patent Congress, a con- 
vention of persons interested in patents was — 
in Washington January 15 and 16, 1874, 
which the subject of the unification of ll 
laws of the leading industiiai nations, and the 
proper security of property in patents, received 
full attention, and a permanent organization was 
formed under the title of the United States Pat- 
ent Association. 

The statistical report of the secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association upon the 
present condition of the iron trade presents a 
number of by no means encouraging features. 
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A very general depression still exists in 
trade, the most obvious cause of which is to } 
found in the almost entire suspension of rail; 
extension throughout the country—a directig) 
which, until the breaking out of the present fina 
cial crisis, had absorbed fully if not more t] 
one-half the total iron production and impor 
tion of the country. No marked retin 
therefore, is anticipated until the railroads agai; 
enter the market as purchasers. 

The statistics of manufacture are excellen 
dicators of this depression. According to ¢] 
report, there were 650 blast-furnaces prep: 
to make iron at the close of the year 
and during the month of January returns had 
been received from 385. Of this number 247 
were in blast, and 138 were out of blast. They 
had more than 300,000 tons of stock on hand 
unsold, and over 12,000 hands unemployed 
From the rail mills of the country very full re 
turns indicate that less than one-third are in 
operation, and of these scarcely one«half are run- 
ning on full time. 

The statement is made that a large establish- 
ment at Trenton, New Jersey, has completed 
rangements for the manufacture of wrought iron 
by the Henderson process, which has of late at- 
tracted so much attention on the part of iron- 
masters throughout Europe. This we believe to 
be the first instance of the introduction of the 
process in this country. It is claimed that by 
the employment of this process ordinary qualities 
of pig-iron may be made into wrought iron of 
superior purity, softness, and ductility, at a cost 
but little exceeding that of puddling by the usual 
plan, and very much cheaper than the price of 
corresponding grades of Swedish and other irons 
in this market. 

The so-called ‘‘fireless locomotives,” which 
have been for two months in use on a three-mile 
section of the New Orleans and Carrollton Rail- 
road, receive a handsome indorsement from Gen- 
eral P. T. Beauregard, both with regard to great 
ease of management over horses and greater 
speed. They start with 125 pounds pressure, 
make the round trip of six miles, and return to 
starting-point with forty to fifty pounds pressure 
left. 

A new fuel, termed “ carbonite,” is at present 
much spoken of. It is a natural product, found 
in the bituminous coal-fields of Central Virginia. 
A distinct vein of the material has been devel- 
oped, and a fair supply is being obtained. Its 
surface is not lustrous like that of anthracite. It 
burns with a bright flame when first ignited, and 
with very little smoke, and afterward settles down 
to a bed of glowing coals, resembling anthracite 
in appearance, From the qualities which it is 
said to possess, the material appears to be espe- 

cially suitable for open grates, and particularly 
for parlor use, in virtue of its freedom from 
smoke and bituminous smell. 

In the department of Botany we have a com- 
munication by Mr. Moseley, the botanist of the 
Challenger expedition, upon the plants of the 
Bermudas, of which about 160 species are given 
as occurring on these islands. Of these at least 
seventy belong to the Old World, and two of 
them are found in very limited localities in 
North America. 

A highly interesting paper is presented by 
Keiner upon the growth of plants in snow and 
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in the Alps. It has already been known 
actually germinate in snow; 
ut we were rtot prepared to learn that plants 
will only under such circumstances, 
actually flower, the stems appearing 
ough the frozen layer and bursting into blos- 
m in oraboveit. ‘This statement really seems 
) require further verification. 

A very excellent work on the structure of 
hens and alge, with beautiful and telling wood- 
ts, has been published in Germany, translated 
from the Danish of Oersted. Dr. Horatio Cc. 
Wood s ¢ ig ge to the History of the F, 

Wa Alga of North rs pub lished | 
the Smit on in, and before melo in this j jour- 
= is received with great favor in Europe. Dr. 
Blackley, M.R.C.S., in a volume lately publish- 
ed, entitled Experimental Researches the 
Causes and Nature of Catarrhus hay 
or hay asthma 
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fever, , adds some facts confirm- 


itory of the theory of the origin of the disease 
pollen of the grasses. 


from He found that the 
granular matter of the pollen may, by dialysis, 
be made to pass through membranes thicker 
than those that line the air vessels and bronchial 
ubes. The whole subject is in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, and Dr. Bostock’s views, that 
the hay fever is not due to pollen, but is simply 
the result of heat on peculiar constitutions, is by 
no means disproved. 

Under the head of Agriculture and Rural Econ- 
omy, we have an important paper by Mr. George 
P. Marsh, United States minister to Italy, upon 
irrigation, addressed to the United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, intended to serve as a 
warning against injudicious efforts in the way of 
liverting the waters of lakes and streams from 
their natural channels. While admitting the 
very great benefits that may result from this 
practice under proper conditions, Mr. Marsh 
shows by many instances that the result has 
often been very disastrous not only to the health 
of the community, but in many other ways. 
This is a timely monition in view of the great 
extent to which irrigation is prosecuted in the 
West, where extensive tracts of country depend 
entirely upon this means of supplying water to 
the crops. 

The subject of artificial fertilizers, of course, 
will always be a matter of interest to the agri- 
culturist, and several important communications 
have appeared looking toward the utilization of 
certain materials previously considered as refuse. 
Among the most important are those of Professor 
Church and Mr. Coignet. This latter gentle- 
man has devised a method, by the alternate use 
of steam and dry heat, of reducing horn, hair, 
and other materials to a fine powder, easily 
mixed and applied with other substances. 

The United States Agricultural Department 
is now taking measures for collecting a complete 
series of the woods of the American forest trees 
for exhibition at the Centennial celebration, to 
be subsequently returned to Washington for 
preservation as a part of the permanent collec- 
tion of the department. For this an appropria- 
tion has been asked. 

The general subject of the protection of Amer- 
ican forests from destruction has had consider- 
able prominence from the presentation of a me- 
morial to Congress by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Measures are 
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on foot for the appointment of a commissioner 
to carry on inquiries into the actual 
condition of the American forests, and to report 
upon the same to Congress. 

Che first annual report of the Buzzy Institu- 
tion has appeared, and embraces many agricul- 
tural papers, principally by Professor Frank H. 
Storer. This institution, which now constitutes 
the Agricultural Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, promises to take a high rank. 

Our foreign journals bring the usual number 
of accounts of agricultural investigations, partic- 
ularly in the experiment of which some 
new ones have been lately established in Ger- 
many. 

Ritthausen and Pott, of the station at Poppels- 
dorf, in Prussia, have lately been studying the in- 
fluence of manures, rich in nitrogen, upon the 
composition of plants fertilized by the same. 
Ritthausen concludes that by increasing the 
amount of nitrogen in the food supplied to the 
plant the percentage of nitrogen, both in the 
plant as a whole and in its different parts, may 
be increased. 

Dehérain has investigated the relations of at- 
mospheric nitrogen to vegetation by experiments 
on the absorption of nitrogen by carbonaceous 
matters, as glucose, decayed wood, etc., mixed 
with alkalies. He concludes that atmospheric 
nitrogen can, either in the cold or at the tem- 
perature of the soil, fix itself on carbonaceous 
matter analogous to that which is found in vege- 
table decomposition, and that the presence of 
oxygen is unfavorable to this reaction. He in- 
fers that carbonaceous matter in manure is ad- 
vantageous, since it liberates hydrogen in de- 
composing, and renders the conditions for ab- 
sorbing nitrogen more favorable by removing 
oxygen from the air confined in the soil. 

At the International Congress of Land and 
Forest Culturists held last summer at Vienna a 
discussion took place as to the protection to be 
given to birds, and the measure of their useful- 
ness to the farmer, and after an able debate 
the importance of birds in this connection was 
fully established, and resolutions were adopted 
looking toward systematic action on the part of 
governments throughout the world for the pres- 
ervation and protection at least of certain kinds. 

Under the head of Pisciculture and the Fish- 
we have to chronicle much activity on the 
part of the general government, the States, and 
of private parties. Measures are now being tak- 
en in many States for the first time toward the 
establishment of Fish Commissioners, with suita- 
ble appropriations; and reports of excellent work 
accomplished have been published by the States 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New 
Hampshire, and the Territory of Utah. 

A meeting of the fish-culturists of the United 
States and of the State Fish Commissioners was 
held in New York on the 10th of February, at 
which there was a large attendance, and many 
interesting communications were made. Meas- 
ures were adopted looking toward joint action 
for the future, and the promise of systematic, 
vigorous, and successful efforts for restocking 
the waters of the United States with valuable 
food fishes appears to be well assured. 

Much apprehension has lately been aroused on 
the New England coast in view of the rapid de- 
crease of the lobsters, both in number and size, 
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resulting especially from the somewhat modern 
practice of canning, and the combined action of 
the Dominion and of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts will doubtless be exercised in 
the regulation of the traffic. 























The methods to 
be adopted will probably consist in the estab- 
lishment of a period during which no lobsters 
shall be captured, and prohibiting the capture 
of female lobsters, or any less than eleven inches 


























in length or weighing less than a pound or a 
pound and a half. Some idea may be gained 
of the magnitude of this interest by the state- 
ment, if correct, that 20,000 tons of lobsters were 
canned in 1873 in the British Provinces alone. 
An elaborate article in the Journal of the Scot- 


















































inquiries into the relationship between meteoro- 
logical conditions and the sea fisheries, especially 
those of the herring 











; and enough is shown there- 
in to indicate that this connection is closer than 
has been appreciated, and that in all probability 
a careful observation of ocean temperatures will 
enable those interested to understand and antic- 
ipate the now apparently capricious movements 
of the herring in their course to and from the 
shores. 

In the department of Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics, and Hygiene there are some facts of con- 
siderable, interest to report; among them the 
proposed establishment of a Board of Health in 
the United States, to consist of the Surgeon-Gen- 
erals of the army and of the navy, and the 
Superintendent of the Marine Hospitals in the 

























































































ed the duty of providing regulations to prevent 
the introduction of contagious diseases, and the 
charge of the general quarantine arrangements 
of the country. 

In this connection we have valuable reports 
from the Medical Department of the United 






































1873, throwing much light upon that disease. 
In a report by Dr. John M. Woodworth, the 
Superintendent of the United States Marine Hos- 
pital Service, there are several papers on the same 
general subject, and one by Dr. Toner upon yel- 
low fever generally is accompanied by a map, 
showing all the points where the disease has been 
known to have occurred within the United States 
during the past hundred years. A comforting 
generalization is made that in no case has the 
disease ever originated spontaneously, or been 
propagated, at an altitude of five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

A valuable addition to the list of periodicals 
belonging under this head is to be found in the 
Chicago Quarterly Journal of Nervous and Men- 





































































































Bannister. The specialty is one of great and 
increasing importance, and is likely to fully oc- 
cupy its pages. 























have recently been indicated for special diseases. 
Among these we have the proposed use of bro- 
mine in croup, which is asserted to be of very | 
decided virtue. Another so-called ‘‘ specific” is 
that of Mr.Greathead, in Australia, for diphtheria, 
which consists in the administering of a few drops 
of sulphuric acid in water, by which the false 
membrane is said to be loosened and readily re- 
moved. In view of the great prevalence of diph- | 
theria in Australia, the government of that coun- 
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tish Meteorological Society gives the result of | 


Treasury Department, to whom shall be intrust- | 


. . . ; } 
States army upon the yellow fever epidemic of | 


try has offered a reward of five thousand pounds 
sterling for a remedy, and Mr. Greathead has 
presented his specific in competition for the prize, 
For a time it was kept secret notwithstanding its 
alleged virtues, but has lately been published 
the world. 

Professor Onimus, in view of the great extent 
to which electricity is used in nervous and othe 
diseases, announces that the material of the con 
ducting wire is a matter of great importance, the 
difference between the physiological action pro 
duced by the best conductors, such as copper 
and the worst being so great as to involve marked 
peculiarities of influence, which he thinks should 
be carefully taken into consideration. 

The apparently paradoxical announcement was 
made some time ago that alcohol reduced to a 
low degree of temperature has very little physi- 
ological action upon the system. Thus at a tem- 
perature of —50° F., when taken into the mouth 
and stomach by means of a wooden spoon, it is 
said to communicate simply the sensation of or 

dinary water-ice, while at —90° the effect is not 
only perfectly innocuous, but imparts a gentle 
warmth! We now learn, on the other hand, tha 
| one of the most soothing and successful applica- 
tions for severe burns consists in the application 
of alcohol to the surface affected. 

An international congress of entomologists is 
to be held at Paris on the 20th of Septembe 
next, with a view of bringing together every thing 
that tends to illustrate the practical applications 
| of insect life, and the best methods of counteract- 





| ing their ravages. 

The death of Professor Agassiz has caused a 
considerable change in the policy of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, and, in view of the want 
of a permanent endowment to carry on the labors 
of the establishment on the same scale as hereto 
fore, operations have been gradually curtailed by 
the discharge of a considerable portion of the 
| force, in countermanding various orders for pur 
| chases, and other precautionary measures. Ef- 
| forts are, however, being made to secure a fur- 
ther endowment of $300,000, and should this be 
| obtained, the proposed contraction of operations 

(so very undesirable) will be rendered unneces- 
| sary. 

A remarkable paper was published by Mr. 
William Crookes in the January number of the 


| Quarterly Journal of Science, in which this gen- 


| tleman announced the results of renewed inqui 


| ries on his part in regard to the so-called spirit- 


| ualistic phenomena. 


The manifestations ob- 
served by him were of the most startling char- 
acter, and the interest in the subject awakened 


| by his earlier papers will doubtless be renewed. 
tal Diseases, lately started by Drs. Jewell and | 


A new society has been organized, under the 
name of the Psychological Society of Great Brit- 
ain, having especially for its object the prosecu- 


tion of further inquiries on such subjects. 
Various remedies of more or less promise 
| 


We have to regret the falling in the ranks of 
many eminent men of science, those not pre- 


| viously mentioned in our monthly summary be- 


ing Professor Chevalier, of Oxford, an astrono- 
mer; M. Claude Gay, of Paris, a botanist; Pro- 


| fessor C. F. Naumann, a mineralogist ; Dr. A. E. 


Von Reuss, a geologist; M. Berdin, of France, 
a civil engineer; M. De La Rive, of Geneva, a 
well-known electrician and physicist; Mr. Ed- 
ward Blyth, of London, a zoologist; and Dr. 
I. F. Holton, of the United States, a botanist. 
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UR Record is closed cn the 24th of March. 
Y. The financial problem has, as we write, 
! or no solution from Congressional action 

ond the passage of a bill by the House, March 
93 to fix the amount of legal tender notes 
$400,000, 000. 

A bill was passed by the Senate, March 6, by 
a vote of 26 to 21, authorizing the President to 
appoint five Commissioners to investigate into 
the prevalence of drunkenness, and the manu- 

ture and sale of alcoholic beverages. The 
Commissioners are to serve without pay; but it 
is proposed to appropriate $10,000 for contin- | 
gent expenses. 


at | 


The President sent a special message to Con- | 
February 25, submitting the report of the | 
Centennial Commissioners, and recommending 
appropriation. In the Senate, March a 
bill to appropriate $3,000,000 was defeated— 
33 nays to 17 yeas. 

General Garfield made in the House, March 
5, the most important speech of the session. His 
subject embraced the public expenditures, the 
relation of expenditures to taxation, and that of 
both to the general welfare. At the outset he 
repudiated the theory that the expenditures should 
it all hazards be reduced to the level of the reve- 
however small those revenues may be. 
Chere had been in time of peace two periods in 
yur history when a deficit had occurred, 
ases on account of a too great reduction of tax- 
ation. The first was in 1841, owing to the oper- 
ation of the compromise tariff of 1833. Again, 
during the four years of Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, 1856-60, there accumulated a deficit 
of more than $70,000,000, owing to an act 
passed during the first year of that administra- 
tion largely reducing the duties on imports. In 
both these instances increased taxation was re- 
sorted to in order to supply the deficiency. Last 
December we were informed that another deficit 
was about to appear—a deficit, it was estimated, 
of $42,000,000 for 1874. The panic had some- 
thing to do with this, but it was largely due 
to Congressional legislation. In 1866 our aggre- 


re 
ress, 


an 


nues, 


gate revenues amounted to $558,000,000, and | 


our expenditures to nearly $521,000,000, leav- 
ing us a solid surplus of & $37,000,000. From 
these vast totals the work of triple reduction 
began: reduction of the revenue by the repeal 
of taxes; reduction of ordinary payments by the 
decrease of expenditures; reduction of the pub- 


lic debt by applying to it the annual surplus. | 
Che following table shows the receipts and ex- | 


penditures of the government, 1866-73: 


xpenditures, not in 
cluding payment of | 
Debt. 


E 
Fiscal Year end-| Receipts, exclusive of 
ng une 30. zoans. 





$520,750,940 
346,729,129 
377,340,284 
321,490,597 
309,653,560 
292,177,188 
277,517,962 
290,345,235 


$558,032,620 
490,634,010 
405,638,083 
370,943,747 
411,255,477 
383,323,944 
374,106,967 
333,738,204 


1868 

| ee 
1870 

1871 
A 
Wee a6ursie 


From this table it will be 


seen that in every 
year save one since the war the revenues have 


| | $400,000 ; 


orical Rerard, 


been decreased 
in every 
deci 


the duction of 
the 
h 


the 


and 


have 


: taxes, 
year save two litures 
eased. In 
maintained. In 
hundred millions. 
During these years 
of taxation by the repeal « 
follows: 
Act of July 13, 1866 
Act of March 
Acts of Fet 
Act of July 14, 1870, 
of internal revenue 
Acts of May 1 and June 6 
reduction of internal ré 


expen 
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each ds 


187 


a 
U0 


ar me 


irpius 


surplus was 


reached one 


there 7 


duction 


ustoms duties, 


is been ar 


as 
$65,000,000 
40,000,000 
68,000,000 


1867 


yruary, March, i868 


and July, 
including reduction 
84,526,410 
lading 
62,060,820 
Total reduction since Jt 
Of this reduction $27,221,866 was taken from 
internal revenue. On July 1, 1873, tl 
surplus of $43,000,000 in the Treasury 
$29,000,000 was due to the sinking fund. If 
the current year is a deficit, it will be 
because expenditures have increased, or because 
the revenues are diminished from those of last 
year. The receipts of 1873 were $33 
the receipts of 1874, as estimated by Mr. ~ ad 
will be $281,707 1,922, a decrease of over 7 52,000,- 
000. The dinsinaition will not be so great, for 
since Mr. Dawes made the estimate for 1874 the 
condition of the Treasury has improved. <Ac- 


ine $319, 587,230 


30, 1866 


1ere Was a 


, of which 


to show 


| cepting Mr. Dawes’s estimate, our revenues have 
| fallen off $52,000,000, 
in both | 


while the increase of ex- 

penditure has been less than $2,000,000. We 
are, then, called upon to anticipate a deficit, 
which, if it oceurs, will be due to a too great re- 
| duction of taxation. Twenty-five millions have 
been taken off from tea and coffee, but this did 
not reduce the cost of either article to consumers ; 
the reduction has been wholly for the benefit of 
|the producer and the wholesale dealer. This 
amount of revenue has been thrown 
away. 

General Garfield then proceeded to show in 
| what ways retrenchment of expenditures could 
|be effected. There is a limit beyond which re- 
|trenchment is impossible. Have we reached 
that limit? ‘Taking 1873, and grouping the ex- 
| penditures, we find that they amount to, 

1. Those growing out of the late war 
2. For military and navai establishments. . 
| 3. For the civil service and public works 791083°837 
Total .. $290,345, 235 
| 


Thus fifty-four per cent. of the expenditures was 
| military and naval establishments, 


uselessly 


directly for the war, eighteen per cent. for our 
and twenty- 
eight per cent. for the civil service and public 
works. The Army, the Navy, and the Fortifica- 
| tion Appropriation bills, already passed by the 
| House, appropriate a total of $11,663,287 less 
| than the original estimates. In the pending Leg- 
|islative Appropriation Bill the reduction below 
| the estimates is $4,500,000. In the Indian Ap- 
| propriation Bill there is a reduction of nearly 
| $2,000,000. In the Miscellaneous Appropria- 
tion Bill it is believed that there can be a reduc- 
| tion on light-houses, $1,000,000; on navy-yards, 
on arsenals, $300,000; on public 
buildings and grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia, $900,000 ; on buildings under the charge 
of the supervising architect of the Capitol, 
$2,500,000—making a total reduction in the 
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miscellaneous appropriations of $5,100,000. In 
all these bills there is a reduction below the esti- 
* $23,000,000, to which is to be added 
$11,500,000 to be reduced from the estimates 
for rivers and harbors—making the entire reduc- 
tion $34,500,000. From this is to be subtract- 
ed about $3,000,000 for relief and claim bills, 
whatever is appropriated for the Centennial Com- 
mission, whatever is given to the Board of Pub- 
lic Works, and the amount appropriated as de- 
ficiency. It is reasonable to expect that we can 
reduce the expenditures of the current year, ex- 
clusive of the sinking fund, to $270,000,000. 

Senator Boutwell, of Massachusetts, March 10, 
presented a letter from the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, with resolutions adopted, February 13, 
by the Legislature of that State, rescinding a 
resolution of December 18, 1872, which cen- 
sured Senator Sumner for the introduction in 
the Senate of a bill to strike out from the Army 
Register and battle flags the names of battles of 
the rebellion. This letter was presented by Mr. 
Boutwell the day before the death of Senator 
Sumner. 

On the morning after Sumner’s death, March 
12, the galleries of the Senate were crowded be- 
fore the hour of meeting. The empty chair of 
the Senator was draped in mourning, and a large 
bouquet of white flowers had been placed on his 
desk. The chaplain in his opening prayer said : 
**Q Lord God, our Father in Heaven, we all do 
fade as a leaf before Thee. One generation 
cometh and another goeth; and so Thou stand- 
eth this day to plead with this Thy great people. 
Two honored heads lie low, and the sighing of 
city sisters responding in their grief is heard in 
all the land. The grave must receive her own ; 


mates ¢ 


we bow in silence and submission to Thy stroke ; | 
Senator Anthony, | 


Christ is our only shield.” 
of Rhode Island, in the absence of Senator Bout- 
well, made the formal announcement of Senator 
Sumner’s death, ‘‘an event,” he said, ** which 
needs not to be announced, for its dark shadow 
rests gloomily upon this chamber, and not only 
upon the Senate and the capital, but upon the 
whole country; and the intelligence of which, 
borne upon the mysterious wires that underlie 


the seas, has been already carried to the remotest | 
lands, and has aroused profoundest sympathy | 


wherever humanity weeps for a friend, wherever 
liberty deplores an advocate.” 
sented by Senator Anthony, were adopted, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee to 
take order for superintending Senator Sumner’s 
funeral, which would take place on the 13th, and 
which the Senate would attend ; also for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to accompany the re- 
mains to Massachusetts. The Senate then ad- 
journed. In the House there were appropriate 
exercises, Resolutions were passed to attend 
the funeral, and providing for a committee to 
accompany the remains to Massachusetts. 
the 13th, at twenty minutes past twelve o’clock, 


the members of the House entered the Senate- | 


chamber, followed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the President and his cabinet 
ministers. ‘Ten minutes later the casket con- 
taining Charles Sumner’s remains was brought 
into the chamber, preceded by the chaplains 
of the two 
rangements, and escorted by the pall-bearers. 
The chaplain of the House, the Rev. J. G. But- 


Resolutions, pre- | 


On | 


Houses and the committee on ar-'| 
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ler, read 1 Corinthians, xv. 22-28, and offered 
prayer. The Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland, chap. 
lain of the Senate, read Psalm xxxix. 5-13, and 
Psalm xc., and offered prayer. The President 
of the Senate pro tempore then said: ‘ The 
services appointed to be performed by the com. 
mittee on arrangements having been terminated, 
the Senate of the United States intrusts the mor- 
tal remains of Charles Sumner to its Sergeant-at- 
arms and a committee appointed by it, charged 
with the melancholy duty of conveying them t 
his home, there to be committed earth to earth, 
ashes .to ashes, dust to dust, in the soil of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Peace to his 
ashes!” In Boston funeral services were held 
March 16. 

A bill has been passed by the New York Legis- 
lature for the protection of factory children. But 
it is not the bill originally presented. It omits 
the provisions which enforced education for fac- 
tory children, and which required each child be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen to attend school 

| either three months full time or six months half 
| time. But it has many good features. It utter- 
ly excludes children under ten years of age from 
employment in any shop or factory in the State. 
| The penalty for violation of this provision is five 
dollars for each day of employment, to be paid 
by the employer, and a fine of twenty dollars, to 
be paid by the parent or guardian of the child. 
The bill, as passed, also provides that no child 
under the age of fourteen shall be employed for 


more than sixty hours in one week, under a pen- 


alty of ten dollars for each offense, to be paid by 
the employer. Another section orders fire-es 
capes and proper protection from machinery, as 
well as guards about elevators and trap-doors. 
Here also the penalty is ten dollars. All suits 
under the act must be brought within sixty days 


| after the commission of the offense, and may be 


brought by the disirict attorney of the county, 
by the School Commissioners, by the trustees 
of public schools, or by the Commissioners of 
Charities, before any justice of the peace, or in 
any justice’s court, or in any court of record; 
and the penalties recovered are to be paid to the 
school fund of the district in which the offense is 
committed. The act takes effect from July 1, 1874. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of the State of New York have been adopted by 
the Legislature, and will be submitted to the 
people of the State next November. 

The new railroad law of Iowa is to go into 
operation July 4, 1874. The rates of freight 
are copied from a schedule prepared by the II- 
linois Commissioners for first-class railroads. If 
the law is enforced, it will effect a considerable 
reduction in both freight and passenger fares. 
The Minnesota and Wisconsin Legislatures have 
passed similar laws. 

A bill has been passed by the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, and signed by the Governor, requiring that 
all evidence in divorce cases shall be given in 
open court. 

The Rhode Island House of Representatives, 
March 12, passed a resolution submitting to the 
people an amendment to the State Constitution 
authorizing woman suffrage. The Lower House 
of the Michigan Legislature’ has taken similar 
action. 

The New Hampshire State election, March 
| 10, resulted in the following vote: for Weston 
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Democrat), 35,198 ; for M‘Cutchins (Republic- 
in), 34,138; for Blackmer (Temperance), 2097. 
{s a consequence the election will be decided 
y the Legislature, which has a Democratic ma- 


Near the close of February Carlos Manuel 
‘espedes, ex-President of the republic of Cuba, 
yas betrayed into the hands of the Spanish au- 
horities, by whose orders he was shot. 

The new British Parliament assembled March 

Mr. Brand was re-elected Speaker of the 
House. After organizaticn Parliament adjourn- | 
ed until March 19, when it re-assembled, and the | 
Queen’s Speech was read. The Queen spoke of 
the recent marriage of her son as ‘‘a pledge of 
friendship between two great empires ;” of the 
termination of the Ashantee war; of the drought 
in India, which had “‘ produced extreme scarcity 
—in some parts amounting to actual famine— 

er an area inhabited by many millions ;” and 
ff a royal commission which she had appointed 
to inquire into the state and working of the re- 
cent act affecting the relationship between master 
and servant; of the act of 1871, dealing with 
ffenses connected with trade; and of the law | 
f conspiracy. 

The Tichborne trial was concluded February 
28, having been in progress upward of 180 days. 
The ‘‘claimant’” was convicted of willful per- | 
jury, and was sentenced to fourteen years’ penal | 
servitude. 


Citar’ s 


TW\HIS number of the Magazine opens with a 
reproduction of Robert Herrick’s Corinna’s | 
yoing a- Maying, with three graceful illustra- | 


tions by Mr. E. A. Abbey. When Shakspeare | 
died, Herrick was twenty-five years old. He | 
never married, though he wrote more amatory | 
verses than were ever penned by any other En- | 
glish poet. His ode Zo the Virgins, to make | 
much of Time, shows that he preached better 
than he practiced : 


Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 


he following is a poetical explanation How 
Pansies or Heart’s-ease came first: 


Frolic virgins once these were, 
Overloving, living here; 

Being here their ends denied, 

Ran for sweethearts mad, and died. 
Love, in pity of their tears, 

And their loss in blooming years, 

For their restless here-spent hours, 

Gave them heart’s-ease turned to flowers. 


We will conclude this retrospective review | 
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Marshal Serrano has been declared President 
of the republic of Spain. Spain ha 
one republican institution, for a decree has been 
publi national bank. The 
wife of Don Carlos has given birth tu a daughter. 

A resolution offered by the Left in the French 
Assembly, March 18, censurin; 


s certainly 


shed establishing a 


Asse ’ y the government 
for its action in reference to the nomination of 
mayors for cities, was defeated by a majority of 62. 
Prince Kalakaua has been elected King of the 
Sandwich Islands, to succeed Lunalilo. 


OBITUARY. 

March 2.—At Rockford, Mlinois, Elder Jacob 
Knapp, the famous revivalist, aged seventy-four. 

March 8.—At Buffalo, New York, ex-Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore, aged seventy-four. 

March 11.—At Washington, D. C., Charles 
Sumner, Senator from Massachuse aged six- 
ty-three. 

March 18.—At Jacksonville, Florida, the Hon. 
QO. B. Hart, Governor of that State. 

March 22.—In Washington, D. C., Judge 
Lewis Dent, brother-in-law of the President. 

February 28.—At Cannes, France, Madame 
Cornelis de Witt, daughter of M. Guizot, and a 
lady of considerable reputation as a writer of 
tales for children. 

March 18.—A Berlin telegram announces the 
death of Johann Heinrich Maedler, a celebrated 


tt 
tts, 


| German astronomer. 


Drawer, 


with a selection from Carew, who flourished 
1589-1639, entitled Spring: 


Now that the winter’s gone the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes; and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 

Upon the silver lake or crystal stream ; 

But the warm sun thaws the benumbed earth, 
And makes it tender; gives a sacred birth 

To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble-bee. 

Now do a choir of subtle minstrels bring, 

In triumph to the world, the youthful spring: 
The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the longed-for May. 
Now all things smile; only my love doth lower; 
Nor hath the scalding noonday sun the power 
To melt that marble ice, which still doth hold 
Her heart congealed, and makes her pity cold 
The ox which lately did for shelter fly 

Into the stall doth now securely lie 

In open fields; and love no more is made 

By the fireside; but in the cooler shade 
Amyntas now doth with his Chloris sleep 
Under a sycamore, and al] things keep 

Time with the season—only she doth carry 
June in her eyes, in her heart January. 


THERE is very entertaining reading in an Irish 
county newspaper during a general election, and 
the Yankee who is aghast at the superficiality, 
folly, and vulgarity of the politics and politicians 
of his own dear native land may take heart as he 
reads the foreign story, and perceives how much 
human nature there is in man. At the recent 
election at Belfast, in Ulster, a lively gentleman 
by the name of John Rea was nominated by the 
Liberals. Mr. John Rea was evidently a man 


| of the Barkis disposition, and was entirely willin’. 
| Upon leaving the hall in which all the candidates 


had been named, he was, in the eloquent phrase 
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of the reporter, ‘‘ greeted with the seouti of many 
throats.” He smiled benignly upon the crowd, 
and lifted his white hat in salutation, when sud- 
denly he was raised upon the shoulders of some 
throng, and carried in mock-triumph to 
Presently he appeared at a window, 
here we have a clear glimpse of an Irish 
tion scene. Th 


of the 


his house. 


and 


sand persons stood in the street and cheered vo- 
ciferously. Mr. John Rea removed his famous 
green parrot which usually hangs at the window, 
and smiled. He then said: 


“‘T want to say I 


the Orangemen and th 
classes of 


am very much obliged indeed to 
e other members of the working 
who have conferred upon me the 
unexpected honor of carrying me from the town-hall, 
where, at the hour of eleven o'clock, by the Protestant 
Orange laborers, artisans, and shop-keepers of Belfast, 
I was duly nominated a candidate for the borough, 
of which, on Thursday night, I will be a member.” 
re 

A Voror. * We 

Mr. Rea. “Th can be 
declaring me to be the popular candidate, 
been carried upward of an English mile, 
hall of Belfast to my own residence.” (Cheers.) 

The carts, tramway cars, and vehicles of various de- 
scriptions passing up and down Donegall Street here 
caused such a din that Mr. Rea, being but imperfectly 
heard by the crowd below, had for a time to refrain 
from speaking. After partial silence had been restored, 

umed his address. 

Rea. “‘I have heard the way to secure a man’s 
gratitude is to vote against him, and the way to pre- 
vent a man doing any thing for you is to vote for him. 
I can tell the laborers and artisans of Belfast—” 

A Voror. “‘Give him a pint.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Rea, getting heated and excited as he proceed- 
ed, here threw off his coat, apologizing to his audience 
while so doing. 

Mr. Rea then continued : “I am not a working-man 
myself, but lam the son of a working-man. My father 


selfast 


(Chee 
ll done, John.” 

when I have 
from the town- 


working-ms an—one Francis Rea—and he was edu- | 4 ; ang 
| mentative and oratorical powers that were, in his or- 


ed to bea Presbyterian priest. [Loud laughter.] Pre- 
ferring a more honest occupation, he became a cotton 
spinner in a mill on the Falls Road. [Cheers.] I am 
not a handicraft man, but I am a working-man in the 


true sense of the word, for I have supported myself | 


from the age of sixteen years —— being under an 
obligation to any human being. I am proud to be able 
to tell you that my father is to all appearances a 
stronger and a younger mar than I, and the only man 
in Belfast whom I am at all afraid of.” (Cheers.) 

The noise and confusion of the passing vehicles 
again caused Mr. Rea to pause for a few minutes. 

Mr. Rea bawled out of the window, after rolling up 
his shirt sleeves: ‘“‘There is no hurry. I am at your 
service now, and for seven years to come I am your 
property.” (Cheers.) 

Here a little boy in the crowd commenced to shout, 
amidst much merriment: “Great victory! Only a pen- 

y! John Re a at the head of the poll!” 

Mr. Rea. “I hope I will be your most obedient, 
humble servant for seven years to come. Depend upon 
it, I will be faithful to you ; and depend upon it, I will 
not be bribed by any Whig or Tory Premier to betray 
my own honor or your confidence. I can very well af- 
ford to be independent when I can make £2000 per 
annum, and live at the rate of £200. I, when reiurned 


to Parliament, in contradistinction to your other mem- | 
representing | 


bers, will be an independent Irishman, 
the opinions of the fair and fertile province of Ulster, 


and doing for the noble people of that province what ‘hte 
good I possibly can. (Cheers.] I am for Ulster against | 


Leinster, Munster, and Connaught; and for Irishmen 

against the world in arms, {Loud cheers. ] I will fol- 
low John Bright, the God-fearing Quaker, the true and 
honest successor of Oliver Cromwell. 
that great man, greater far than Disraeli or Gladstone, 
or both. I will follow the great man who relieved the 
working classes of Ulster from the necessity of living 


years ago. 


That food is now only used by bank clerks. 
{Laughter. ] 


Cobden. 
A Votor. ‘‘Send out Maggy.” (Laughter?) 
Mr. Rea. “I am sorry I can not telegraph to m 
friend John Stuart Mill. No letter written 


e crowd of three or four thou- | 


| 
no harm in any body now 


| than they at present have. 


| fended him. 


| arguments he had set before 
| afterward was the election, 
| proceeded betimes to the yard in the rear of the 


I will follow | 


I tell you I stand here in order to give | 
you an opportunity of exhibiting your gratitude to 
the pious, glorious, and immortal memory of Richard | 


ithe Rev. 


y human | 


hand can reach John Stuart Mill now, because, despj 

all the Popish, Presbyterian, Episcops lian, Wesley ar 
priests, he is now a blessed angel in heaven. (Cheers, 
Some years ago, in the lobby of the House of Com. 
mons, I told him that there was no finer body of men 
in her Majesty’ 8 dominions than the Orangemen of 
Ireland.” i 

A Voice. “ Stewart, come down out of that.” 

Mr. Rea. “ He told me he was glad to hear me gay 
so, and I promised to bring him over to see them. N; 
greater blight came upon my political life than wher 
I, at the News-room telegraphic stand, read the fat 
news that he had departed beyond the bourn of this 
world. (Cheers and groans.] John Stuart Mill was 
the best friend the working classes ever had; and that 
voice of mine, that never trembles when pleading the 
cause of my clients in courts of justice throu t 
Ireland, can now scarcely find words for utterar 
when I speak of the great, noble soul that has fade, 
away. He and I would have stood together invitin 
the suffrages of the people of Belfast, and if I had seen 
that there was any chance of his being z defeated, | 
would have retired in his favor.’ 

A Vorce. “‘ Take off your waistcoat, John.” 

This request was so far obeyed that Mr. Rea her 
unbuttoned his vest. 

Mr. Rea. “I will say this: that I wanted to m: ake 
the Belfast artisans agree with the Birmingham ar 
sans; the Belfast Orangemen and Protestants agre 
with the Presbyterians of Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Perth. Whether I win or lose on the present int 
ing occasion, 

A VoIce. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Rea. 


my cry is always, ‘ No surrender.’ 
* You'll be fined forty shillings and costs, 


‘With regard to Home Rule, I leave it to 


| men like Isaac Butt, the place-hunter, to humbug the 


Irish people about the question. As to denominational 
education, I am dead against it. [Cheers and groans, } 
I do not wish to give the Popish priests more power 
A Voice. “* Never mind the priests.” 
Mr. Rra. “In this contest I will not ask any indi- 
a man to vote, but I will take all the votes I can 
If [am returned, I shall rejoice ; if I am beaten, 
i ‘shall return home and attend to my business.” 
Some drunken fellow in the crowd, whether in his 
anti-Good Templarism he imagined he possessed argu- 


dinary condition, absent, or no, here attempted to 
dispute some point of Mr. Rea’s discourse that had of- 
He was, however, summarily dealt with 
by some burly auditors, who hustled him out of the 
crowd. 

Mr. Rea. ‘I pledge my honor to poll the electors to 
the last man on Thursday. I can not every day hear 
family prayer, because I have no lady daughters or 
ge ntleman sons to spend my earnings; but I myself 
will worship, as I have worshiped all my life, the pi- 


| ous, glorious, and immortal memories of William III. 
| and Oliver Cromwell.” 


(Loud cheers.) 

Here Mr. Rea shut the window and withdrew, 
leaving his auditors to consider the conclusive 
them. Three days 
and Mr. John Rea 


Belfast Academy, where speaking had already 
begun. The report says that he evidently ‘‘ ex 
pected to receive an ovation.” So the word was 
passed among the hardy practical jokers present, 
and he was raised upon stout shoulders, and borne 
along with shouts and laughter. In the middle 
of the yard was a deep, broad bed of mud, 
none of your solidified mud, but nice, soft, 
splashy mud, half water and half earth.” To- 
ward this Mr. John Rea was swiftly borne, and 
into this ‘‘flop he went.” The poor man came 
out of the mud only to come out at the bottom 
of the poll. The Protestant Orange laborers, 


| artisans, and shop-keepers of Belfast voted em- 
on starc h sowans {loud laughter], as they lived forty | 


phatically that he ‘‘ should return home and at- 
tend to his business.” 

In the County of Down Lord Arthur Edwin 
Hill-Trevor was the Conservative candidate, and 
the chief orator at Lord Arthur’s meeting was 
Henry Henderson. That excellent 
gentleman appealed for his lordship in a prac- 
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tical manner. 


ypposition candidate, 


Mr. 


“He would put in contrast with him one they knew 
they loved—a man among men, a noble among 
noblemen—Lord Edwin Hill-Trevor. [Loud cheers. ] 
Never was there a better man breathed the breath of 
ife. There never was a better landlord in Ire 
Hear, hear.] And were they to stand it that a man 
was to come forward and say, ‘ Vote for me; Iam a 
tenant-right candidate, and reject these landlords on 
your estate in County Down, whose promising farms 
have been sold at the rate sometimes of £50 an acre ?’ 
He (Mr. Henderson] had been the biggest beggarman 
that ever went to Lord Hill-Trevor’s door [laughter], 
not himself, but for a brother minister of the Pres- 
yyterian Church on behalf of his congregation, and 
he was not ashamed, but was proud to say, also, on be- 
half of some Orange halls. [Applause.] Almost the 
tter he (Mr. Henderson] got from Lord Hill- 
Trevor was an anewe rto one asking for acontribution 
to the congregation of a minister who had not a very 
name in Ulster—the Rev. Hugh Hanna, of 
lfast. (Hear, hear.}] Ue (Mr. Henderson] gave Mr. 
unna a letter to Lord Hill-Trevor asking him for a 
ibution on behalf of the magnificent Church of 
St. Enoch. Lord Hill-Trevor received him as a broth- 
Hear, hear.}] He was sorry to say that Lord Hill- 
Trevor was not able to be present, because of a dan- 
gerous and severe illness among his family; but, al- 
though absent, they would not let him be beaten on 
account of that. {No, no.] Well, Lord Hill-Trevor 
gave Mr. Hanna a check. Mr. Hanna thought it might 
he for and did not like to look at it till he got to 
the hall door, but when he did look he saw he had re- 
ceived a check for £50 on behalf of the Presbyterian 
Church of St. Enoch, [Loud applause.] They had, he 
was sorry to say, some Presbyterian ministers standing 
up to oppose this liberal friend of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland—one of the dearest friends the late 
Dr. Cooke ever had. ([Hear, hear.] Then they came 
to Orange halls. Well, he [Mr. Henderson] was an 
rangeman as well as a Presbyterian minister. (Hear, 
fe was only sorry he had not his scarf on, but 
he had it in his heart. [Applause.] He went to Lord 
Edwin Hill-Trevor about the Antrim Orange Hall, not 
being aware that he had given £50 to the building of 
i {e went to his lordship at the opening of the hall, 
1 his lordship said to him, ‘ What do you think I 
ould give to-day? I gave £50 for the building.’ 
We ll, he [Mr. Henderson] replied, ‘I think £10 would 
ye a Very generous subscription.’ His a sat 
lown and wrote out a check for £25 [applause], being 
£75 which he gave for the Orange Hall of Antrim. 
{Loud cheers.] There was not an Orange hall in the 
ounty to which his lordship had not contributed, and 
the Protestants of County Down were called on to re- 
ject that noble landlord, that liberal friend of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and Grand Master of the Orangemen 
of County Antrim. They reject him! (No, no.) 
Would they not stand up for him like brave men— 
like their forefathers who stood up at Derry, Enniskil- 
len, and the Boyne?” (Cheers.) 


Henderson said : 


—One 


and, 


for 
for 


ast | 


gnobie 


Be 
H 


er. 


£5, 


If these were not conclusive reasons for elect 
ing Lord Arthur, what were? And Lord Ar- 
thur was elected. Indeed, the reading of many 
speeches upon all sides in both isiands at the 
late English election would not cause the ingen- 
uous Yankee cheek to mantle with blushes at 
the comparison with this country. 


In the late Virginia campaign one of the 
stump-speakers was accustomed to tell the fol- 
lowing story with great effect. A party plat- 
form, he said, was like an old sign in his native 
village. When he was a boy there was a great 
rivalry between two barbers, one of whom, John 
Kenney, placed on his sign this stanza: 

What do you think! 
John Kenney 
Shaves for a penny, 
And gives you a drink. 

A Carolina ‘‘ cracker” 
sign, concluded that the state of his beard justi- | 
fied him in paying a penny for a drink, went in, 
was shaved, got his drink, paid his penny, and 


After speaking of some scurvy | 


came along, read the | 


DRAWER. 909 
was somewhat staggered by 
for his drink. 

** Didn't sign tell me-uns that you 
uns would shave me-uns for a penny ?” 

*Oho!” said Mr. Kenney, 
you read it? Look here!” 
and read as follows: 


a demand of a dime 
you-uns 


‘is that the way 
He then stepped out 


“What, do you think 
John Kenney 
Shaves for a penny 

And gives you 


dy ink} 


Duriné a session of the Territorial Legislature 
of Montana held several 
was introduced which inv 
tional questions, é it seemed to some. One 
fiery orator declaimed quite fiercely against it, 
urging that it was ‘‘ clearly in opposition to the 
great principles of Magna ( which the 
brave barons in days of old had wrested from 
King John, a blessed result of a bloody con- 
flict.” Possibly all this was but a bit of fine 
talk not fully comprehended by the speaker him- 
self. Judge D , evidently looking upon this 
daring flight of his colleague as a studied “ stun 
ner,” rose immediately to reply, determined to 
show that he for one was not to be overwhelmed 
by high-sounding words or obscure allusions. 
Plunging at once in medias res, he declared that 
it was a matter of but the slightest importance 
to him what might have been the opinions or 
principles of King John and his man M‘Carty. 
They might have been very good and able men, 
but it was high time for legislative bodies of 
Montana to think and act for themselves. 

Under the influence of the judge’s eloquent 
effort, the measure was defeated. 

John and Mac have done noble duty for a 
long time, but at last their authority has been 
boldly and successfully challenged. Our Legis- 
lature has indignantly repelled their interference 
from this time on forever. ‘* Let the dead past 
bury its dead.” 


sAr's 
sly ed 


ago a measure 


grave constitu- 


ve 


is 


arta 


Tuvs saith a friend at Pittsburg, 
nia: A few days ago, being at 
ed to go West, 


while 


Pennsylva- 
Altoona, I wish- 
and stepped into a palace car 
the passengers were out at breakfast, and 
while waiting for the conductor to assign me a 
place, I took up a Harper which was lying on 
the seat. Upon the top of the cover its owner 
served a notice to quit, while below was the addi- 
tion of some other passenger who, like me, had 
taken it up. The lines are these: 


The whistle screams, 
| breakfast, you stay 
And say, if any 
hint retreat; 
Unless a lady wants a part, 
all your heart; 
For ladies (bless the dear delusions 
make intrusions. 


At the 
added : 


O lady, looking for a seat, 

| come sweet; 

| Far otherwise it is with me 

| see: 

| Your fuss and feathers ne’er can 
rough and crusty bach. 

Rest easy, then, in number nine; 
ber four—that’s mine. 


Altoona’s and while I 
here, 


take my seat, 


near, 
“Tis occupied,” and 


then welcome her with 


!) on me can never 


bottom of the page some wretch had 


take notice of this wel- 
—a petticoat I dread to 
catch myself, a 
but don’t take num- 
| Notwithstanding which No. 4 had an old-maid- 
ish-looking lady picketed on him, and the con- 
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ductor 
upper.” 


gave me the only vacant 


place. 


THE ENGINEER. 


MAPPED OUT BY A OHICAGO CORRESPONDENT OF 
THE DRAWER. ] 
grave and quiet youth— 
in-man true was he 
Until he linked his fate with those 
Who engineers would*be. 
For, as he was an hone st Ian, 
t gave him bitter pain 
That, like a convict, he sh 
Compelled to drag 


He ne’er aspired to wealth or fame, 
And I have heard him say 

No monarch would he wish to be 
Of all he did survey. 


ould be 
a chain. 


A cunning engineer was he, 
Yet naught with him went right, 
Nor could he his ill luck foresee, 
In spite of his “ foresight.’ 


Twas all in vain this engineer 
Would work with main and might; 
His work was incorrect, because 
His angles were all right. 


All day his level he would run, 
t all he gained by that 
just to know that he himself, 
And not the ground, was “ flat.’ 
To make a map he never tried 
But what he cursed his lot— 
Not his the dark and wily arts, 
And so he could not “ plot.” 


As he 
Like 
The 
He 


laid out the land one day, 
any other elf, 

fever came, and very soon 
was “‘laid out” himself. 


Twelve men upon his body sat, 
And this verdict did make: 

‘We find he died, just as he lived, 
A martyr to the stake.’ 


And so at twenty years of age 
He quit this mortal strife, 
And ended here for evermore 

His transitory life. 


The moral of this mournful tale 
To blockheads all is clear— 

Don’t let your heads get engine turned 
To be an engineer. 


PRESIDENT LiNcoLn’s irrepressible penchant | 


for narrating humorous anecdotes, and his fre- 
quent application of them to affairs of the most 
grave and weighty consequence, are proverbial. 

This exuberant flow of vivacious metaphor- 
ical wit seemed to issue from a perennial source, 
and as his stories for the most part were fresh 
and decidedly unique, it has been conjectured by 
some that they may have been the conceptions 
of a prolific imagination, induced by the spon- 


taneous volition of the moment, and not actual 
occurrences, 


timents. 

I have (writes a distinguished military cor- 
respondent of the Drawer) a vivid recollection 
that upon one occasion when I happened at the 
White House, just previous to the promulgation 
of his Ems ancipation Proclamation, Mr, Lincoln 
observed to a prominent pro-slavery man present 
that the subject had been under consideration for 
some time, and he was fully impressed with the 
conviction that it would prove the most prompt 


‘SNo 9, | 
besides being an act of justice to the negroes. 


| but after a moment’s hesitation he replied, ‘ 


However this may have been, it | 
is quite certain that they were uniformly appo- | 
site, as well as forcible illustrations of his sen- | 
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and efficaci ious method of termins nathen hostilities 


The other begged to differ from him as to the 


| wisdom-of the policy of immediate universal 


emancipation, remarking that, in his judgment, 
the decided preponderance of the animal 
the intellectual faculties, as developed in th 


| organization of the African cranium, render 


that race ethnologically so far beneath the white 
man in reasoning and other mental faculties that 


it would be unsafe to intrust the former with the 


| unrestricted exercise of the elective franchise, or 


with plenary participation in legislation or other 
important governmental functions. 

The President admitted that the blacks had as 
yet received but little political or parliamentary 
training, yet he had known instances going tt 
show that they were by nature singularly astute 
and logical reasoners. ‘‘ Indeed,” added he, 
‘*when I was a small boy, living in Kentucky, 


| some of the more intelligent slaves in our neigh- 


borhood started a sort of dialectic association for 
debating questions of interest to them; and | 
once attended one of their periodical meetings, 
upon which occasion the following was enun 
ciated as the subject for discussion: ‘If a cer- 
tain hen lays ten eggs, and a different hen sits 
upon and hatches out those eggs, which of the 
two fowls is entitled to the maternity of the 
chickens?’ The meeting was duly organized, 
and the subject most thoroughly canvassed ir 
all its imaginable phases and bearings, until the 
pros and cons had been well exhausted, and the 
presiding officer was about rendering his decision 
upon the merits of the argument, when an anti 
quated individual who was seated upon a barre! 
in a remote corner of the apartment suddenl) 
rose to his feet, and, in a tremulous and cracked 
but ludicrously solemn intonation of voice, pro 


| pounded the following startling interrogatory : 


‘But, Mis’er Pres’dent, s’posin’ dem eggs what 
dat dar ole hen lay, an’ de obdentical eggs what 
dat dar udder hen she hotch out, be duck eggs! 


Den dis nigger like for to know, ef de cha’r 


| plaze, who am de mudder ob de chickens ?’ 


‘This at first seemed a poser to the umpire, 
Dat 
wenerable pusson, my tickler frien’ Mis’er Jeemes, 


| will plaze fur to presume his bar’l, as de duck 


eggs am not in de queschum fur dis ebenin.’ 
He then concluded in the following words: ‘ De 
pedegee ob de fowl specie am ginrally monstrous 


| onsartin, an’ de tickler birds what de s’iety been 


‘cussin’ on dis kashun am periently more onsar- 
tiner nur de ginralty ob de hen genus. Mabby 
dis yere chicken got ten faders; den, ag’in, 
mabby so he hain’t got but one; but dat he 
hab two mudder am, in de ’pinion ob dis cha’r, 
sartin sure.’” 


In the month of June, 1862, I was seated one 
morning in my office at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
where I was discharging the duties of provost- 
marshal. The piazza outside was crowded with 
the usual heterogeneous mixture of the irrepress- 
ible and ubiquitous negro and the ‘‘ poor white 
trash,” all of whom were desirous of going to 
every conceivable point of the compass save in 
the direction where my pass would be a protec- 
tion to them. While I was fruitlessly endeav- 
oring to convince a party of not by any means 
‘*intelligent contrabands” that if ‘they crossed 
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James River, to Surry County, 
Pt tect them, I overheard the 


I could not 
following dialogue 
tween my orderly outside and an invisible par- 

ty to me then unknown: 
‘ INVISIBLE Party. ‘‘ Is Kurnel Hinnissy in?” 

OrvDERLY. ‘‘There’s no colonel here. Major 
Hennessy is inside, but you'll have to wait your 
turn to see him.” 

[INVISIBLE Party. ‘‘ Begorra, an’ if he’s not a 
kurnel, he ought to be one. I undherstand he’s 
a mighty fine lawyer from Philadelphia ?” 

OrDERLY. ‘‘I know nothing about that. 
You'll see him presently, and you can ask him.” 

INVISIBLE Party. ‘*Do ye mane to till me 

e lets himself be run down be this raft of nagurs 
» round me?” 

OrvERLY. ‘‘ Yes, he sees every one, 
and black. You can go in now.” 

Presently enters a stout, well-dressed, florid- | 
complexione d individual of unmistakable Mile- 
sian extraction—indeed, redolent of the ‘‘ ould 
sod” on catching sight of me seated in 
the official chair, commenced a series of low sa- 
lams, which terminated with a flourish of his hat 
in the air, when he addressed me as follows, 

‘It's glad I am to see yer honor in that chair,” | 

Provost-Marsuar. ‘‘I am much obliged, 
Sir, but what is your business with me ?” 

Mirtestan Party. ‘‘ Well, yer honor, I heerd 
that yer honor was a fine lawyer from Philadel- 
phia, and I have a mighty fine pint of law to put | 
to ye. 

Provost-Marsuat. ‘* Well, I am not here 
for the purpose of giving opinions on law points. 
However, let me hear what the matter is. But 
first take a seat, and give me your name.” 

MILesIAN Party. ‘‘ Me name, is it, yer honor 
wants? Qh, begorra, I’m not ashamed of me 
name, nor wan of the name was never ashamed 
of it.” 

Provost-MarsHaL. ‘‘ Well, that’s very satis- 
factory as a family history, but it does not give 
me the information I asked for. What is your 
name ?” 

MILEsIAN Party. ‘‘ Well, ye see, yer honor, 
whin I was comin’ over in the ship thim English | 
sailors used to call me Levery, but if ye want to 
get the name right, push yer mouth wide open, 
an’ call me Lavery.” 

Provost-MarsnHaL. ‘* Well, Mr. Lavery, 
on with your story, and be brief. You see the 
numbers outside that are waiting to see me.” 

Lavery. “ Does yer honor know ould Custis ?” 

Provost-MarsHat. ‘‘ No; I never heard of 
the man in my life. Who is he, and what has 
he got to do with it 2” 

Lavery. ‘* Why, yer honor, 
shupervisor for more nor three 

Provost-MARSHAL. 
ably mean. But go on. 

Lavery. ‘‘ Well, yer honor, ould Custis has 
a farrum at the head of Warrick River, about 
four mile from Yorktown, an’ whin the rebels 
wor raytraytin from Yorktown he tuk me out in 
the yard, an’ sat down on a log foreninst me. 
The Union cannons wor rowlin—an’ glad I was 
to hear thim, yer honor—whin ould Custis, pintin 
with his thumb over his lift shouldher, sez to me, 
‘Lavery, do ye hear thim cannons?’ sez he. ‘I 
do,’ sez I. ‘Are ye skeered at thim cannons ?’ 
sez he. ‘The divil a skeer,’sez I. ‘Is the ould 
woman afeard?’ sez he—manin me wife, yer hon- 


white 


—who, 


go 


ye [ was hiis | 
year.” 
‘His overseer, you prob- 


see, 


DRAWER. 


| of title 


| hands ?” 
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or. ‘No more nor if they wor pop 
‘Thin,’ sez he—an’ I want to call 
deep attintion to this pint— ‘thin,’ sez he, 
y not skeered, an’ the ould woman’s 

afeard, yez can hould an to the land.’ 
bending eagerly toward me), ‘‘ 
know from yer if that’ 


guns,’ sez I. 
honor’s 
if 

not 
Now’ 
what I want to 
not a good title.” 

‘Well, Mr Lavery, I 
examine some questions 
in my time, but none quite so a as 
However, without absolutely deciding the 
point of title now, I will say that upon . roofs of 
your loyalty, which I presume you can furnish, 
the government will hardly disturb your posses- 
sion. Are there crops on the place ?” 

Lavery. ‘‘ Yis, yer corn, whate, an’ 
oats. The corn an’ oats ain *t much account, but 
the whate is thriminjous.” 

Provost-MarsHaLt. ‘‘ How a 


yer 


mu Te 


honor is, s 


Provost- MARSHAL. 
have had occasion to 


this. 


honor 


> you off for 
Lavery. ‘‘ Bad, yer 
ain’t worth shucks, but there’s 
Bigler’s—if I could only get 
nelian, yer honor, a Frinch Cornelian, but a fine 
man over hands, His name is Knapp.” 
Provost-MarsHat. ‘‘ You probably mean a 
Canadian, Mr. Lavery—a French Canadian.” 
Lavery. ‘* Cornelian or Canadian, sure it's 
all the same. Yer honor knows what I mane; 
only I wish I could get him. 
Provost-Marsuat. ‘‘ Well, 9 Lavery, we'll 
what can be done for you. I'll speak to Col- 
onel Campbell, the Military Governor, about your 
case, and we'll help you if possible.” 
That evening I presented Mr. 
Governor, and had him tell his 
way, 


honor. Thim nagurs 
a man down be 
4 : : ‘ 

him! He’s a Cor 


rne 


see 


Lavery to the 
story in his own 
which he did word for word as I have writ- 
ten it, and, after the most uproarious laughter 
from the Governor, he was promised and 


got 
help to save his crops. 


Even the services of the 
coveted ‘* Frinch Cornelian” were secured. As 
to the ‘‘ mighty fine pint of law,” it still, I fear, 
remains undetermined, as the great question of 


| the Lavery title has not yet, I believe, been pass- 


ed upon by the courts. 

WE find in an English book of travel an anec- 
dote of the war that we do not remember to have 
seen. At all events, it is worth reproducing : 

When the Mississippi cavalry, retreating from 
Corinth, had joined Pemberton’s army at Grena- 
da, a lad came riding into camp one day erying 
out to the soldiers that he had brought important 
news from head-quarters. 

‘What is it ?” 

‘¢ A flag of truce from Grant.” 

‘¢Prom Grant! What does he want?” 

** Nothing much,” said young Quiz, ‘‘ only he 
says he wants to conduct the war on civilized 
principles ; and as he intends to shell this here 
town, he requests that the women and the chil- 
dren and the Mississippi cavalry be carefully re- 
moved out of the way of danger.” 


long as Ohio submits to have the highest 


offices in the gift of the 
her, 


government forced upon 
she must expect 


that the dis-appointed in 
other States will have their little jokes at her ex- 
pense. Just at this n moment she is represented 
by Chief Justice Waite, Justice Swayne, Secre 
tary Delano, pate She erman, 
eral Sheridan, Minister Schenck 


_ ieutenant-Gen 
<, and other dig- 
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nitaries without number. A few weeks since, 
when that cleverest of modern actors, Mr. Soth- 


ern, was playing in Washington, one Charles . a 

Bradley, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, desiring to iv l OW 1 

witness his performance, went to the ticket- 1 ’ 
2 


office for a seat. The treasurer politely said, 

‘Sorry to disappoint you, Sir; but the house ex 
is crammed, and there is not even an inch of . Hay 
standing-room.”’ ; ' 

‘* But, my dear Sir,” said C. Bradley, ‘‘ I’m 
from Ohio!” 

The treasurer looked at him for a moment in 
astonishment, and called out, ‘‘ Harry, take this 
gentleman to the manager’s box, and give him a 
fi ont seat! He s from Ohio!” | 

‘The idea that an Ohio man shouldn’t be able | 
to get a place any where was absurd. 


GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, for the purpose 
of giving point to a political allusion which it is 
not necessary to introduce into this department 
of the Magazine, tells the following anecdote of 
our colored brother : 

In every summer and autumn it used to be the 
custom on the Eastern Shore of Maryland to hold 
a ‘‘ big meeting,” to which all the darkies came 
from four or five counties, some trudging on foot, 
others riding mules, others in ox-carts, others | 
again mounted on indulgent masters’ saddle- 
horses, or even driving the great family carriage. | 
Each county had its representative shouting ne- 
gro, who was expected to perform his wildest 
hallelujahs to show the superior piety, physical | 
bounce, and goaheadativeness of his neighbor- | 
hood. On one occasion, it is said, the ‘‘ big- 
meeting” man of Ebenezer heard that there was 
a shouting man he dared not tackle, about forty 
miles off, at Big Salem. He inwardly pined and 
chafed, practiced in the woods and in hay-stacks, 
and finally took his departure for Big Salem, 
followed by gll the men and wenches in the dis- 
trict. White folks did their own cooking that 
Sunday. Even white folks knew there was some 
limit to African endurance, and they never in- 
terfered on ‘* big-meeting” day. The attendance 
at Big Salem was immense. Both the champion 
negroes were in deep religious stupor, apparently 
unconscious of the presence of each other; but 
onc® or twice a furtive glance showed that they 
were secretly getting each other’s measure. 
When the sermon was done, and the singing 
and praying got warm, the Ebenezer shouting | 
man suddenly raised a yell, bounced to his feet, 
leaped over a bench, fell into a pile of females, 
ripped his jacket, grappled with Apollyon, and, 
for the space of one hour, held that assemblage 
in delight and terror. 

The Big Salem negro for some time made no 
response, until he was at last observed to take 
position on a bench, remove his cravat, collar, 
jacket, and suspenders, blow up very red in the 
face, and look around with a certain eagle glance 
not entirely unknown on the stump in some 
parts of the West and South. The Ebenezer 
negro wondered at these silent arrangements, 
until his curiosity passed the limit of dignity. 

‘**Brudder Salem,” he said, ‘‘ what fur you 
a-gwine to do—ah ?” 

‘*Brudder Ebenezer,” said the other, ‘‘ I’m 
only a-gwine to prepaw to shout!” 

**Come down dar!” said Ebenezer. ‘‘I can’t 
shout agin no such preparations as dem ar !” 


| 
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